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Whar was the political meaning of the Kaiser’s visit we have now 
upon authority. Replying to Dr. Schaedler’s interpellation in the 
Reichstag, Count Biilow assured his hearers that it meant nothing. 
If England chose to throw herself at Germany’s head—under an 
entire delusion as it follows—in consequence of the Kaiser’s personal 
chivalry, it was, of course, not the interest of Germany to repulse her, 
though he inferred, by every adroit turn of the phrases in which he 
excels, that there was no positive necessity to reciprocate the emotions 
we insist upon importing into business. Here he evoked the strange 
but unfailing accompaniment of the Chancellor’s speeches upon 
Anglo-German relations — unfriendly laughter in the Reichstag. 
What should we, or Germany, think if all our references to one of our 
neighbours, in the House of Commons, were habitually received with 
an equally uncomplimentary levity, and were intended to provoke it ? 
Count Biilow’s speeches ought not to be read in translations, which 
cannot do justice to their peculiar vein of jocose irony where England 
is concerned. Their idiomatic colour is even less flattering to this 
country than their acidulated neutrality in direct statement. They 
carry more meaning to his German hearers than meets the British 
mind, and what the Reichstag understands them to expound are the 
merits of pursuing a profitable policy towards this country in a thinly 
veiled spirit of benevolent contempt. The essential humour of this 
attitude is always an effective suggestion in the German Parliament, 
and never fails, apparently, to draw the lightning as well as the 
laughter. Pungent platitude is, no doubt, the only form of wit in 
which statesmen, dealing with the irritable susceptibilities of nations, 
dare indulge ; but it is possible that the German Chancellor’s favourite 
use, even of this slight luxury, might be economised with some 
advantage. The attitude in which he most pleases the auti-English 
gallery is far from irksome to him personally, but would be forced 
upon him, even if he disliked it, by the necessity of managing his 
audience. ‘To us the facetious patronage of Count Biilow is a form of 
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Schadenfreude less pleasing than the hearty malice of the Iron Chan- 
cellor, whose realism and humour were mingled to the true Shake- 
spearian consistency. The Bismarckian dialect in the mouth of an 
extremely clever imitator begins to seem barren and repellent, It 
was the cleverness of the imitation that at first amused, and there 
have not been wanting signs that the performance, by dint of repeti- 
tion, with the utmost skill, but little change, begins to pall upon the 
Reichstag itself. The point is that the Kaiser’s visit is explained 
by Count Bilow to have been politically meaningless, and that it was 
the only explanation which his hearers would have tolerated. 

Among the great qualities of the German people a sound political 
instinct has never been counted. Nothing in the magnificent achieve- 
ment of a powerful executive compelling national forces to a given 
line of action, in spite of the irreconcileable contentions of national 
thought, seems to have remedied a historic deficiency. Appearing 
in many shapes, political, economic, administrative, social, it remains 
an inherent and most dangerous weakness, and with the absence of a 
Bismarck it threatens once more, to the alarm of every calm observer 
in Germany itself, toimperil an empire for a syllogism and to sacrifice 
the future in the stubborn perversity of the hour. French fanaticism 
becomes furious or languid according as it feels itself effective against 
persons or the reverse; but nothing can be clearer to the German 
extremist than that his obstinacy is rooted in reason. He is not 
disorderly but he is immovable. With its agrarians, its Socialists, its 
Manchester Radicals, its Clericals, its Alsatians, Poles, and Jews, the 
German Empire enjoys all the evils of all political extremes. The 
religious sectarianism of the Thirty Years’ War was hardly more 
pedantic, unyielding and regardless of a common good than the 
political sectarianism which masters a vast majority of the German 
people. Four at least of these parties represent not merely different 
programmes, but complete and incompatible theories of life. The 
agrarian east of the Elbe is a jackboot doctrinaire whose whole 
social creed is as definite and exclusive as that of collectivism itself. 
To the Radical followers of Eugen Richter, the anti-imperial views 
of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Labouchere would appear a corrupt 
and feeble compromise. Socialism at large would be nothing but for 
the existence and example of the German Socialists. The Centrum 
has done more to maintain the modern prestige of the Catholic 
Church than the efforts of clericalism in all the rest of Europe. Nor 
is the Irish question itself so exasperated and menacing as the Polish 
question. The Prussian /Achkatisten may be called the ultra-Orange- 
men of the eastern provinces, seeking at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century to apply the principles of the plantation of Ulster 
against the Polenthum whose tenacious and insidious vitality, not only 
resists every effort of its opponents, but spreads at their expense. 
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The German people as a whole has never shown its characteristic 
defect of political instinct more clearly than in its present absolute 
alienation from the Kaiser upon the issue of their relations towards 
this country. Hatred of England now belongs to the whole category 
of German fixed ideas, and must be accepted as another mania added 
to the rest. 

The Kruger telegram was the most popular act of the German 
Emperor’s reign. It is hardly too much to say that his bestowal of 
the Order of the Black Eagle upon Lord Roberts was the most 
unpopular. The visit of the Kaiser was a psychological moment in 
the relations of the two countries, and upon our side it may in all 
reasonableness be said that nothing was wanting. The death of the 
Queen had thrown the country into a chastened and susceptible 
mood. -Never was a nation in a great hour more anxious to purify 
itself from all unworthiness. 

The supreme pathos and solemnity attending the death and burial 
of Queen Victoria were felt in France. They were not felt in 
Germany. The circumstances which softened the dislike of the French 
had no effect upon the more virile and convinced prejudice of 
Germans. There could have been no more impressive exhibition of 
the obstinacy and extent of that enmity than the fact that the pro- 
longation of Kaiser Wilhelm’s visit and bestowal of the Order of the 
Black Eagle upon Lord Roberts signified not a rapprochement between 
the British and the German peoples, but a breach between the German 
people and the German Emperor. That was a revelation which 
promises to have a far-reaching effect upon the political evolution 
of Europe. 

Had his own subjects wished it, the Kaiser might have taken the 
hands of the two nations and joined them together across the coffin 
of Queen Victoria. The hand of England was stretched out involun- 
tarily in spite of all previous warnings that there could be no place 
for sentiment in Anglo-German policy. It is our greatest fault in 
international affairs that we do not distinguish, except with extreme 
reluctance and after severe experience, between our interests and our 
emotions. We seem to have some constitutional difficulty of tempera- 
ment which prevents us from getting a practical grasp of the 
elements of Bismarckian diplomacy. The weakness is always a 
weakness, but it acts in two very different ways, one perhaps as 
creditable to our national character as the other is injurious. When 
we veneer our selfishness with sentiment, as we constantly do with 
singular unction and in perfect unconsciousness, we exasperate all 
the nations of Europe into renewed accusations of that old charge of 
hypocrisy which we have never really been able to understand. But we 
have after all the quality of our defect, and the facility with which we 
ignore all prudent calculation of our interests when our feelings are 
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generously moved ought long ago to have been placed to the better 


side of our moral account, although it is not an element of intelligence 
in our policy. Every sane thinker in Europe, for instance, realises 
that there are serious considerations, such as no sentiment can remove, 


which would make it impossible in any case to be sanguine as to the: 


prospects of maintaining friendship between England and Germany. 
The British Empire depends for existence upon the supremacy of its 
trade as much as does the Kaiser’s empire upon the supremacy of its 
arms. No country has ever inflicted, as a matter of fact, an injury 
not merely to our prestige but to the very substance of our strength, 
so profound as that of Germany in sapping our commercial power. 
It would be immoral and absurd to seek or desire the political’ 


destruction of the German people, because of their success in the: 


sphere of our vast mercantile monopoly, where no other country could 
succeed at all except at our expense. But the fact that one nation is 
engaged with every right and with the most remarkable efficiency in 
undermining the foundations of another is not in itself an aid to 
good relations between them. 

Would a professed policy of friendship between England and’ 
Germany be more to our advantage, or even better designed to pro- 
mote a due appreciation and respect between the two peoples than a 
policy of natural equipoise on our part, leaning our weight against 
that of our great industrial rival, with the proper aim of preventing a 
commercial rivalry from developing, as it has unmistakably tended to 
do, into a political danger? This is a very arguable and momentous 
issue, which ought not to be decided either way in haste and upon 
irrelevant considerations. The converse of the question was until 
recently the great doubt of German statesmanship, whatever it may be 
now. But neither side of the question has ever yet presented itself 
in a clear light to the British Foreign Office or the British public, 
prone to claim admiring kinship with our ‘* Teutonic cousins ”’—a 
phrase as delusive and dangerous as any in language—and to 
attribute to cousinship in business pacific virtues which fraternity 
itself has never possessed in the bosoms of families. There are good 
reasons why political co-operation between the two Powers might be 
possible and desirable in spite of the more obvious appearances which 
strongly suggest the contrary. But at the moment of the Kaiser's 
tender homage to the dead Queen, reason for us had nothing to do 
with the question. Our hearts went out to him with an irresistible 
emotion. The last traces of the pencil upon an old telegram were 
effaced. "Whatever happens in the future, the Emperor William can 
never again quite lose the attachment of his mother’s country, which 
would still regard him if the fate of the two empires came even to 
the worst with tragic affection. If any political result was to come 
out of the Kaiser’s visit, England had done her part. But upon the 
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side of the German people there was not merely abstention from 
reciprocity. There was direct and passionate rejection—the furor 
Teutonicus in its most wilful form. The decoration of Lord Roberts 
with the Black Eagle gave the ill-humour of the Kaiser’s people 
an admirable pretext for bursting into expression, but it was in 
reality a hoarded spleen. It had been gathering throughout the 
Kaiser’s visit, and was increased by every conspicuous and touching 
incident which made so opposite an impression upon ourselves. The 
strange display of hostility was dictated in a word by the very fear 
lest the Emperor's journey should result in better relations with us. 

The refusal was deliberate and momentous. England is not only 
free to review the whole subject of Anglo-German relations, without 
prejudice or prepossession, but after the last of a series of cumulative 
lessons she is more in the mood to do so than she has ever been 
before. 

It is necessary that the position of Germany herself should be better 
understood if we are to recover complete command of the national 
nerve in dealing with this subject. That position is by no means 
so powerful as it looks or as it was. It is in many ways one of 
extraordinary difficulty, internal and external, and the prospect is one 
of far greater risk and uncertainty than at any time since the foun- 
dation of the Empire. Germany aims with a far more confident 
ambition than we can make ourselves realise at commercial and naval 
supremacy; what she dreads above all is isolation.. It is certain 
that she cannot achieve the first, and if she persists in attempting to 
do so will not avoid the other. But for England she would already 
have been isolated in China. How long does Teutonic Anglophobia 
suppose that isolation for all practical purposes could be averted in 
Europe if England were driven to range herself with Russia and 
France—a change which would improve our relations with the United 
States—and Italy were withdrawn in that case from the Triple 
Alliance ? 

German interference, guided by a daring and masterly speculation 
upon the duration of European peace, crosses the path of more 
countries at once as a matter of fact than has the policy of any power 
since Napoleon or Louis the Fourteenth. If she continues to give 
hostages to fortune in every direction without deciding definitely 
upon which line she means to develop, a coalition against her would 
be far more probable than one against us. In the last decade her 
policy has been a most remarkable system of throwing out feelers on 
every side. She has arrived now close upon the point when she must 
reveal her main line of movement. That will be her critical period. 
At present all the feelers of Germany are still extended. She has 
challenged Anglo-Saxon supremacy in trade and at sea. She has 
succeeded in rousing the suspicion and antagonism of the United 
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States, which is determined to warn her off South America, and is 
building by ship against ship a fleet which is meant to be at any rate 
more than equal to the German. America is less friendly to Germany 
than to any other Power, and the German Press which is, to a large 
extent, more mischievous than that of the French in its obstinate 
offensiveness, is habitually more hostile and jeering in its tone towards 
America than to any country except England. This is a profound 
mistake, indicated in a remarkable warning from no less a pen than 
that of Herr von Brandt upon the subject of the “ German Press and 
Foreign Politics.” * He pointed out what is lamentably true, that the 
Pan-German spirit has created uneasy suspicion, thoroughly justified 
for the rest, even in Austria. Herr von Brandt was prophetic when 
he accused the extreme agrarian and anti-Semite organs of “ not only 
setting themselves to out-herod Herod, by their polemics against the 
United States and England, but doing their utmost to create enmity 
even with Austria-Hungary in her internal politics, and upon the 
subject of commercial treaties with Russia, Italy, England, the United 
States, and it might even be added the rest of the whole world.”? 
This is a scathing verdict from so grave and responsible a judge. 
Since then the capitulation to the agrarians upon the question of the 
Commercial Treaties, though Count Biilow will probably be unable to 
go so high in raising the corn duties as he has led that ruthless 
party to expect, has distinctly injured the spirit of the relations 
between the Dual Monarchy and Italy, while opening the prospect of 
a tariff war with Russia worse than that of the early nineties, which 
would ruin the Silesian iron trade. This is a development threatened 
by M. Witte’s organ, the Journal of Commerce and Industry, which 
not only repudiates Bismarck’s theory, a fallacy on the part of that 
great man, that unfavourable trade relations need not affect political 
relations, but makes a very significant personal attack upon Count 
Biilow. Italian opinion on this point agrees with Russian, and the 
Corriere di Napoli, for instance, declares that if Italy should be shut 
out from German markets the “Triple Alliance would become un- 
thinkable.” France no longer desires to provoke war, even with 
the help of Russia, but no one can doubt that if fortune ever seems 
to have turned against Germany, the “ revanche” feeling would light 
up like a sudden flame. Above all comes the question of the 
political relations of Berlin and St. Petersburg—the ascendancy of 
German influence at Constantinople, the silent struggle in the 
Balkans, the appearance of German power in China, and the Baghdad 
railway scheme, the Kaiser’s most fascinating and quite his most 
daring, adventure. There are elaborate explanations of these things 
to St. Petersburg, but Russia is dissatisfied. Russia waits and hates. 


(1) Zeitfragen. By M. von Brandt, Berlin. 1900. Pp. 380-82. 
(2) Zdid., p. 381. 
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Upon the present lines the aims of Berlin policy and the political 
passions of the German people, the latter doing what the former 
leave undone, are raising suspicion and dislike of Germany, by a 
slow but everywhere perceptible process, in England, the United 
States, and Russia, while France never ceases to long for the down- 
fall of her despoiler, and Austria and Italy are made irritable and 
anxious by the agrarian crusade and the Pan-German spirit, and 
are growing deeply distrustful of the whole situation. Nor is it 
doubtful that the first failure, or misfortune of an empire no longer 
adhering to Bismarck’s principle of “saturation,” would reveal the 
universal unpopularity of another nation than ourselves in a world 
that has paid a frightful price for German success in a grinding 
dead-weight of material pressure. 

Germany may have secretly given satisfactory explanations of 
what are her ultimate aims in some capitals, perhaps to our own 
Foreign Office. If not, and she does not define her policy while her 
Press continues to indulge in its promiscuous international antipathies, 
there could be no question of what must be the end of this—it 
would be isolation. There was a moment last year, after the Russian 
move to take away Othello’s occupation by evacuating Pe-chi-li 
before Count Waldersee arrived, when the fear that “isolation ” 
had come at last struck a cold shiver through the empire. Doubts 
of many things have begun to steal through German minds owing to 
a series of curious coincidences. In spite of Count Biilow’s delightful 
speeches, it has been “never glad, confident morning again” since 
last September—never quite as in the mood of exuberant confidence 
which ushered in the new century a year in advance. Germany. 
during the last six months has had more self-questionings, and more 
reason for them, than at any time since 1870. 

(1). The mission of Count Waldersee has been an injury to her 
policy, and has very slightly, but perceptibly, detracted from her 
military prestige. Her organisation was not quite equal to that of 
the Indian army or of Japan. There were no exceptional results from 
the possession by the international forces of a German Commander-: 
in-Chief. This was not the fault of Count Waldersee, who made the 
best of his limited opportunities, and has been heartily sick of a 
false position. The fact remains that the German expedition has 
been an anti-climax in every sense. It did all the ordinary things, 
no doubt, at least as well as they were done by troops of other 
nations ; but the victors of 1870 cannot be reduced with impunity: 
to playing ordinary parts under circumstances however unavoidable. 
It was different with the German navy, which undoubtedly added 
to its reputation at Taku, and upon Admiral Seymour’s expedition, 
as it does upon every opportunity. No one doubts either that 
the German army is still the best in the world. But the final : 
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impression made by Count Waldersee’s expedition is undoubtedly 
that the German army is not by so much the best, as had been 
imagined ; and the superstitious admiration with which it had been 
regarded since 1870 has been reduced. The Chinese adventure after 
the “‘ Waldersee theatricals,” with which it opened, has been in itself 
a bitter disappointment, and Germans wish that it should be got off 
the stage as soon as possible. Count Waldersee—though this is a fact 
which could be gathered from nothing in the tone of Count Biilow’s 
speeches to the Reichstag—has received no thoroughly loyal and 
effectual support but that of obnoxious England. This is partly 
why the Chinese adventure is unpopular. The opposition, decorous 
but deadly, between Russian and German policy at Pekin, has been 
the cause of deeper apprehension than has been, perhaps, quite under- 
stood by other countries, since the relations with the giant neigh- 
bour in the East are the subject upon which even German writers 
and speakers who are irresponsible upon other subjects become 
comparatively reticent and discreet. Nothing can conceal the fact 
that the wire between Berlin and St. Petersburg—in the Iron Chan- 
cellor’s famous metaphor—shows an increasingly ominous tendency 
to get out of order. 

(2) Social scandals of the kind which the Kaiser has passionately 
detested and deplored since the beginning of his reign have shown 
that Germany has not escaped the penalty of splendid materialism. 
Its dangers are greater in Germany than in any other country, for 
Socialism is materialism erected into a religion, and while its economic 
triumph is impossible its system of anti-Christian morals spreads at 
the expense of every other religion. But everything wrong that is 
exposed in the present state of Government and society assists the 
Socialists. The Sternberg case was in itself the sort of isolated case 
of personal depravity which might have occurred in any country, but 
the incidental revelations of corruption and immorality among the 
police created a painful feeling that there was something rotten in 
the State. German bureaucracy as a whole was brought under 
suspicion by a very different incident. What was called the 12,000 
marks affair showed that the German Home Office through its 
official, Dr, Woedtke, had not only accepted but had actually solicited 
that contribution from an Employer’s Federation, for the purposes of 
promoting the Government Bill to cripple strikes by protecting free 
labour. The mysterious manner in which the Socialists unearth 
such damaging discoveries as these, shows also another of the dangers 
of a poorly paid bureaucracy, full of disappointed men in a country 
infected by the Socialism, whose theories offer peculiar attractions to 
the vain, or bitter, or clever specimens of the bureaucratic type. In 
the collapse of the mortgage banks again, one of the defaulters was 
a German Jabez Balfour, who had built as many churches as a 
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Crusader with a heavy conscience, and had been decorated for his 
piouslabours. These things have all injured the legend of the general 
superiority of Germany over other countries. It would probably be 
easy to exaggerate their significance. The Socialists exaggerate them 
upon system, and with effect. 

(3) The depression in trade, which has prevailed in Germany 
since last autumn, is a more serious and disquieting symptom. 
It has been an extremely severe reminder that the empire which 
does not lie between autocratic Russia and democratic France for 
nothing, and has peculiar social difficulties of its own, is acquiring all 
the evils as well as the advantages of industrial development. Labour 
has already begun to be thrown out of work, and it is feared that as 
summer approaches the numbers of the unemployed will become very 
large. In the coal trade stocks are accumulating, though output is 
restricted by laying off night shifts. The state of the metal trades, 
which are a good index to the general condition, is worse. Many 
blast furnaces have been blown out, and there is a dearth of orders. 
The pig-iron syndicate is accused of keeping up its prices beyond 
reason—for the Trust system is spreading rapidly in Germany—and 
making profitable production of steel impossible. The Moelnische 
Zeitung pointed out the other day that under present conditions 
“capital is being swallowed up, and if there is no recovery many 
works will be ruined.”’ Here again, we must not take too soon as 
an industrial disaster what may indeed become so, if the general 
commercial reaction which has set in everywhere should be prolonged 
and severe. But Germany is suffering from the familiar effects of 
over-production and over-speculation. Herr Edward Bernstein, 
the Collectivist writer of singularly judicial mind as well as of 
singular ability, pointed out recently that the English cotton in- 
dustry, owing to Free Trade, had shown greater staying power 
than the German. We must not forget that America has suffered 
far more from over-speculation and production than Germany, and 
that her temporary set-back was far from indicating any inherent 
failure. The question, therefore, is not whether the competing power 
of Germany is impaired at the moment, but whether that result is due 
to permanent conditions. To some extent this is obviously the case— 
to what extent cannot yet be said. The depression is set down to 
higher wages and the driving up in the price of raw material. Wages 
will fall, but will not be reduced to their former level, and that 
Germany in any case will avoid serious labour troubles is improbable. 
German competition, though its past pressure may nut be appre- 
ciably relaxed, is working upon a narrower margin of advantage, 
and is unlikely, if British Trade Unionisin is sagacious, to maintain 
its recent rate of progress. 

(4) Upon that point the question of the Commercial Treaties has a 
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vital bearing. This is a subject that can only be glanced at here. 
But it is obvious that if Count Caprivi’s system is to be abandoned, 
under which German industry has made its most gigantic strides 
during the last decade, there will be an end of German competition 
altogether. With the cost of raw material increased by legislation, 
while duties were raised in all surrounding markets against the 
German finished article, British trade would recover at least as 
much of what it had lost as American enterprise failed to in- 
tercept. Baron Heyking, the Russian Consul, speaking at a Tyne 
ship-launch the other day, referred to the excellent prospect offered 
to a Free Trade country by one tariff war already broken out 
between the United States and Russia, and another apparently 
impending between Russia and Germany. Count Biilow has 
already created consternation among wide commercial classes by his 
indefinite capitulation to the agrarians. The price of bread, the 
primary raw material of human industry, is to be raised. By how 
much is the point upon which all depends. The Socialists have here 
another weapon, which they are employing with the usual vigour and 
ability of their propaganda. If the commercial reaction should be 
exceedingly severe, the increase in the price of bread, simultaneously 
with a lowering of wages and shrinking of employment, will produce 
a state of things from which sinister consequences may be expected in 
German industry and politics alike. It is incredible that Count 
Biilow can contemplate an increase in the tariffs to the extent that 
would destroy any prospect of renewing the present system of trade 
treaties. But another Zol/krieg with Russia cannot be avoided by 
any terms with which the agrarians would be content. Yet German 
trade with Russia has doubled since the end of the last tariff struggle, 
seven years ago. It is certain that there will be some legislative 
alteration in the economic conditions of German industry, and that 
the alteration, whatever else it may be, must be against the interests 
of German competition. 

This indeed brings us to the heart of the whole subject, and the 
issue upon which depends the solution of the great problem—after 
all, will Germany fail? Is the empire to develop industrialism at 
the expense of agriculture, or is agriculture to be defended at all 
costs against industry. ‘Unsere Zukunft liegt auf dem Wasser?” 
But was the Kaiser’s famous phrase a true prophecy or a thrilling 
fallacy, and does Germany’s future really lie on the sea or the 
land? The answer is by no means the foregone conclusion that in 
this country there has been an almost universal tendency to assume. 
On the contrary, it may be said without hesitation that if Germany 
is serious in the ultimate ambition to be an almost equally great power 
on both elements, she must demonstrably fail. It is an attempt in 
which no country has succeeded, and the German Empire cannot 
come as near success as did France under the ideas of Colbert. But 
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we can narrow the question to much closer limits than this. Germany 
eould not safely trust her future to the water, unless she could hope to 
attain the complete naval and commercial supremacy of which, in the 
hour of our humiliation during the Boer War, she was much inclined 
to dream. It is impossible that she can attain that supremacy. It 
is reckoned that eight days’ food for her whole population is already 
sea-borne. If she carries her industrial transformation as far in the 
next twenty as it has been carried in the last twenty years, she will 
cease, as we have done, to be a self-contained nation. But we have 
our safeguard in an absolutely overwhelming fleet and our determina- 
tion upon no account to quarrel with America. If Germany cannot 
obtain our absolute command of the sea, and yet is to become almost 
as dependent upon foreign food and raw material as we are, it follows 
that what she must find on the water is not her fortune but her fate. 

It is as certain as anything in politics need be that if absolute pre- 
eminence in trade and sea power is to pass out of the hands of one 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon race, it will be transferred to the other 
branch. The United States builds with a steady eye upon German 
naval programmes, and will always have a fleet more powerful than 
that of Germany, probably far more powerful. If the sea-Sedan 
which all Teutonic enthusiasts for the fleet have visions of inflicting 
some day upon the British Empire, could by any possibility take 
place, the whole Anglo-Saxon race, whose future necessarily lies 
on the sea and nowhere else, would join to redress the balance, and 
would shatter the rival, temporarily successful over one side of the 
family. In introducing the Double Navy Bill, immediately after the 
worst of our misfortunes in South Africa, Count Biilow spoke in terms 
that could only point to a partition of Greater Britain as a possibility 
of the twentieth century. But Germany cannot acquire her colonies 
in that direction. She could submerge the present population of 
Canada and Australia with her own annual surplus in a decade, no 
doubt; but the Monroe doctrine extends to Canada, and in case of 
danger would apply to Australia also. South Africa, with British 
and Dutch together, would be perfectly well able to look after itself. 
Not even a defeat of this country in a naval struggle, in which 
Germany might head the combined fleets of the Continent, would 
enable her to carve her colonies out of Greater Britain, or retain 
control of the sea with security for her trade and food supplies. 
These are remote speculations somewhat briefly dwelt upon, but it 
may be well to have formally dismissed a delusion which has 
obtained a considerable vogue in Germany during the last few years. 
It is not without danger to us; it is infinitely more dangerous to 
her. But one thing in the world could make an Anglo-American 
alliance an actuality, and that thing would be the threatening de- 
velopment of German sea-power. 

The economics of the question are of more immediate importance 
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than the politics and the arguments for them are no less conclusive. 
Industrial supremacy is for America and Germany will presently be 
as hard pressed by Transatlantic competition in her turn as we have 
been by hers. This is an opinion against which German reasoning, 
though profoundly disturbed on this point, fights hard, but it is not 
likely to be doubted in this country, and needs no detailed demon- 
stration. It is not the intention of this inquiry necessarily pursuing 
a special line of thought, to underestimate the immense vitality and 
ability which Germany will bring to the economic struggle as to 
every other. Professor Julius Wolf, of Breslau, in a striking paper 
upon this particular aspect of the question, very justly pointed out' 
that Germany, whom he considers to have nothing further to fear 
from English manufacturers, has three great factors in her favour 
even as against the United States, () the closeness of the connection 
between science and technical practice in every department of German 
activity, (4) the German spirit of thoroughness, (c) and the special 
German gift of assimilating all that other nations can teach. He 
might have added to the list of advantages the possession of the 
most efficient national directorate in the world. These may largely 
help Germany even yet to surpass England in production, but 
they will not avail her to resist America. The United States has 
the special gift in which no country can compare with her—business 
ability. She has infinitely more material, more labour, more 
mechanical inventiveness, more transport and shipping facilities, more 
means for reducing the cost of manufacture to a lower point than can 
be possible anywhere else in the world. Germany cannot compete 
with her in the colossal mass or the minute specialisation of her 
production, in everything that is represented by the great Steel 
Trust, and the genius of America is concentrated upon commercial 
energy as the German spirit, which will continue to excel in many 
other and some higher things, never can be. German industry in its 
turn will be reduced to the defensive, perhaps within the next decade. 
The idea of a United States of Europe which is much in evidence, 
will assuredly not be formed in the interests of Germany. Tussia 
would not join it against America, and the attempt would probably 
end in nothing so certainly as a final determination of America to 
keep China open at any cost. Upon the line of challenge to Anglo- 
Saxon predominance, whether American or British, in sea-power and 
ocean trade, Germany must fail, and would suffer the fate of a sea- 
supported nation without sea-supremacy, and having, therefore, lost 
the control of its existence. 

If an exaggeration of the industrial at the expense of the agricul- 
tural side of national development should occur in Germany to 
anything like the same degree as in England, the risk of eventual 


(1) Nene Freie Presse, 13th March, 1901. 
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commercial defeat would be as great as the realisation of that con- 
tingency would be ruinous. Meanwhile Socialism, which even now 
would be entitled under proportional representation to over a hundred 
members in the Reichstag, would be fostered in the towns, while the 
rural population, which has been the backbone of Prussian military 
power would decay. When the agrarians claim that they are the only 
party which matters in Germany, there is much to be said for their 
view. The most fascinating speculation in European politics is as to 
what degree the Kaiser has become their convert, and whether the 
events of the past year—suggesting the reserved force of this country 
while revealing the enormous economic power and potential naval 
strength of America—have not helped him to return to the convic- 
tion that, after all, the future of Germany mainly lies as inevitably 
upon the land as that of the Anglo-Saxon race upon the sea. The 
effort of the German stock at expansion may be diverted, but will not 
be arrested. It is difficult to imagine how the Pan-German estimate 
reckons 95 millions of the Teutonic breed—with which the Low 
Germans in general, and Holland in particular, are to be included, 
with or without their will—as against a united Anglo-Saxon 
strength of only 85 millions. That this statement can be received 
with great public applause in Pan-German lectures upon the destiny 
of their race to attain the headship of the world, throws a valuable 
light upon a most powerful idea, singularly little appreciated in this 
country, though destined undoubtedly to some degree of realisation. 
The very exaggeration of 95 millions brings out the immense vitality 
of the Teutonic stock. Ina few years it will be twice as numerous 
as the present population of the United Kingdom, for it is increasing 
in a higher ratio than any other great race whatever. We are de- 
luded by our vaunt that the British Empire comprises a fourth of the 
world and a third of mankind. It is white population that counts 
in these things. There are only 50 millions of white men in the 
whole of the British Empire, including the French Canadians, the 
Irish Nationalists, and the Cape Dutch ; while even in Australia our 
race is becoming ominously sterile. But there are already 56 millions 
of people within the present limits of the German Empire, and they are 
growing at the rate of nearly another million a year. This is without 
counting the 10 millions of the race in Austria. If they are included, 
then it is a remarkable fact that between Hamburg and Trieste there 
is a German population of nearly 70 millions, about exactly equal to 
the whole white population of the United States, and the more fertile 
of the two. No German believes for a moment that the future will 
be divided between the Anglo-Saxon and the Slav, for he knows that 
the Teutonic breed is likely upon present indications to become as 
numerous as the whole number of English-speaking white men. 

The problem is whether the Teutons can be kept together. If a 
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Greater Germany cannot be created, the surplus stream of population, 
when the present absorbing power of her industrialism is exhausted in 
a comparatively few years, will begin once more to flow to the United 
States and to British colonies, and to be lost to the flag. To prevent 
that is what Germans regard as a matter of life and death. The 
hope of a whole race not willing to be second to any in the world is 
at stake. But if it cannot be achieved at the ultimate expense of the 
English-speaking world, how is it to be attempted? There is one 
shape and only one in which it can be realised if at all, and it 
lies in the creation of a Greater Germany, extending from Amsterdam 
across the Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf. This is an idea not new 
but newly revived, and in spite of the perilous obstacles in the path, 
it is at least more feasible at the expense of the Slav than is sea- 
supremacy at the cost of the Anglo-Saxon. It is, above all, the only 
plan which offers a means of obtaining territory for settlement—Asia 
Minor or nothing. This theory is of late unmistakably in the air. A 
recent volume of political criticism blamed Bismarck for not having 
aimed at the unification of the whole race, the annexation of Austria 
and development towards the East. The Pan-German party had 
sensational success in the recent Austrian elections. Dr. Kramarz, 
the Czech leader, delivered, on March 12th last, a bold and striking 
address, in which the danger, from his point of view, of Germany 
coming South, was looked very gravely in the face." “Then Ger- 
many,” he declared, would be the first world-power (“That must 
be,” cried the Pan-Germans), “not only master of all middle Europe, 
but master politically and industrially of the Balkans and Asia 
Minor.” Karl Jentsch has recently discussed the interesting point 
that a breach with Russia and a rapprochement with Western Europe 
might lead perhaps to the liberalising of German institutions.? It 
would be needless to multiply references, but it should be noted 
that the most practical suggestion of Professor Wolf, of Breslau, 
in the lecture already mentioned upon the menace of American 
competition, was the recommendation of an industrial alliance 
including the German Empire, Austria-Hungary, the Balkans, 
and Asiatic Turkey. Nor might it be so difficult to settle with 
the Czechs and Poles as Dr. Kramarz imagines, since the cam- 
paigns against the Poles in Germany itself were a recognised means 
of keeping the wire to St. Petersburg in proper order, and the 
reconstitution of Poland, should the battle for world-power have to be 
fought out after all with Russia, would be a perfectly intelligible aim 
of German policy. It is in the conception of a Middle Empire alone 
that Germans can hope to unify their race; to possess the heart of the 
world; to gain room and resource for industrial development while 


(1) Neue Freie Presse, 13th March, 1901. 
(2) Die Ziet, Vienna, 9th February, 1901. 
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remaining self-contained in an agricultural sense; and to retain their 
power upon a solid military base. Nor does Berlin perhaps despair 
of going far in the way of achieving these things by way of absorption 
before peace is broken. But very different developments are possible, 
and it is our part to accept the fact that the Kaiser has never been 
further from his people than in his personal rapprochement with us. 
Nothing will bring German feeling to a true sense of the situation 
but a proof that the differences of England and Russia are in no case 
irreconcileable and are less now than they have ever been. It is 
not our interest, as Count Biilow would say, to have Germany instead 
of Russia at Constantinople and upon the Persian Gulf, and fora 
long time to come the wire between Berlin and St. Petersburg will, 
if possible, be put from time to time to its familiar uses at our expense. 
Count Biilow asserts that Germany is perfectly indifferent as to the 
future of Manchuria. He denies that the Anglo-German agreement 
can have the remotest bearing upon the fate of that province, and 
prefers to speak significantly of the Yang-tsze agreement. He de- 
clares that there are no differences with Russia that cannot be bridged 
over, and refers to the answering expression of Count Lamsdorff’s 
satisfaction with a cordiality he has never shown in, his references to 
this country, and amid loud cheers in the Reichstag such as no 
friendly references to England could ever win. Germany will con- 
tinue to cover her advances in the Balkans and,Asia by represent- 
ing England as the real enemy of the Muscovite. Whatever our own 
conviction or the gathering suspicion of Russia herself may be that 
Germany as a world-power must ultimately develop at the expense 
of the Slav or fail, we have no conceivable reason ,to assist that con- 
summation. The struggle of Slav and Teuton for the South must be 
one of which no man can prophesy the end, but, by,no other process 
can a Greater Germany be created with control of its means of 
existence. We can have no real security from. gertain, possible 
consequences of the hatred of England throughout the land of 
fixed ideas, until we make our own settlement with Russia in dis- 
regard of archaic superstitions deriving from an extinct state of the 
Eastern question. Nor as a matter of proportion is it wise to higgle 
about our strict commercial rights in Manchuria, and to obstruct the 
inevitable process by which the ground over which the Siberian 
railway passes must become by that fact Russian. Prince Ukhtom- 
sky’s conversion to practicable ideas upon the, subject of a settle- 
ment with this country is hardly more complete than the corres- 
ponding change which has been effected in the general mind of 
Englishmen. This is the extremely significant achievement of the 
people with a bad political instinct, and with an Emperor of genius 
whom they have ceased at the critical moment of their development 
to understand. or CALCHAS, 








MR. GLADSTONE AS CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 


Ir is, as yet, premature to predict the position that Mr Gladstone 
will finally hold among English statesmen, or to estimate the mark 
that he will have left on the history of his country. But it is legiti- 
mate to believe that Time, which will bury in oblivion much that may 
now be thought of importance, will, in so doing, bring more promi- 
nently into relief the great work that he accomplished in Finance. 
Indeed, it is not unlikely that on this his chief reputation as a 
constructive statesman will ultimately rest. 

It is natural enough that Mr. Gladstone’s fame as a finance 
minister should have been, for the present, somewhat blurred and 
effaced by his later political career. His two great Budgets were 
those of 1853 and of 1860, the one fifty, the other some forty years 
ago—and much has happened since then. 

Born in 1809, elected in 1832, the first half of his political, and 
especially of his ministerial life, was largely, almost exclusively, 
devoted to questions of commerce and of finance. So that when, 
in 1865, on the death of Lord Palmerston, he became, at the age 
of fifty-seven, and with thirty-three years of Parliamentary life 
behind him, Leader of the House of Commons and _ prospective 
Premier, he was indeed recognised as a Master of finance; but, 
for the rest, he was somewhat of an unknown quantity. If, in 1865, 
he had ceased to be, history would have classed him as a great 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and as nothing more. But his treble 
Premiership, his twenty-eight years’ Leadership (with intervals) of 
the Liberal party, his Foreign policy, his Home policy, his Irish 
policy, his successes and his failures, brought fame, notoriety, and 
antagonism, which overshadowed the more durable work of his 
earlier years. 

No appreciation, as far as I know, has yet been made of Mr. 
Gladstone’s financial career as a whole, and I therefore venture to 
attempt it. 

There have been, since the Revolution, four great finance ministers 
-—Walpole, Pitt, Peel, and Gladstone. Others there have been 
who have done signal service to the country at the Exchequer, 
but none who approach within measurable distance of these four. 
Walpole was Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for twenty consecutive years; Pitt was Prime Minister and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for seventeen consecutive years, and for 
nearly two years besides; Peel was Prime Minister, all told, for 
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something less than five years, and was only a short four months, in 
1834, at the Exchequer at all—a remarkable fact. Mr. Gladstone 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer for ten years, Prime Minister and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for another three, and Prime Minister 
without being Chancellor of the Exchequer for yet another eleven 
years. He exercised, therefore, a longer period of control, direct or 
indirect, over the finances of the country than any other British 
Statesman. 

Mr. Gladstone’s official introduction to finance was due to Peel’s 
discernment. When the Tory Government was formed in 1841, he 
became Vice-President of the Board of Trade; and, in 1843, he 
succeeded to the Presidency of the Board with a seat in the Cabinet. 
Thus he was, as he subsequently expressed it, “at the very kernel of 
the most interesting operations in progress year by year, with con- 
tinually waxing courage towards the emancipation of industry ” ; 
and he was enabled to assist his Chief and his Master, both by support 
in Council and actively in the House, in initiating and carrying 
through the far-reaching fiscal reforms of the period. But in 
January of 1845 came the somewhat Quixotic resignation of office 
over the Maynooth Grant; and, in the December following, when 
his appointment as Colonial Secretary in the reconstructed and 
converted Cabinet necessitated the vacation of his seat, he did not 
seek re-election, as Newark was under the control of a Protectionist 
patron. Thus, during the most critical and enthralling stages of the 
Free Trade controversy, Peel was deprived of his help, and the 
House of Commons of his services. Returning to the House, at the 
General Election of 1847, as member for Oxford, he formed one of 
the small band of Peelites, who, after their leader’s death in 1851, 
unattached, capricious, unreliable, but brilliant and distinguished, 
were for some years (as Mr. Gladstone himself has described them) 
somewhat of a public nuisance. 

The Russell Ministry—a Whig family party—had succeeded Peel 
in 1846, and scrambled along as best they could until 1852, when 
Palmerston turned them out. Then came Lord Derby as Premier 
and Disraeli as Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
House, with the “ Who Who ”’ Government. In December the whilom 
Protectionist Government produced their Budget. The policy of 
‘unrestricted competition” was accepted and adopted, but the 
financial policy of the country “was to be assimilated to our new 
commercial system.” Shipowners, Sugar planters, the Landed in- 
terest were to be “ compensated” for the storm and stress entailed 
upon them by the abolition of Protection. The general consumer 
was to have his tea “‘cheapened” by halving the duty. The In- 
come Tax payer was to have his burden lightened by readjust- 
ment, and by an attempted discrimination between permanent and 
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precarious incomes. The House Tax alone was to be increased. 
This amazing Budget, which was to “‘relieve Everybody at No- 
body’s expense,” was severely attacked. On the final night, at alate 
hour and at great length, the Chancellor of the Exchequer answered 
his critics with jeers, flouts, and jibes. This was more than Peelite 
blood could stand; and, unexpectedly and unprepared, Mr. Gladstone 
rushed into the breach, and, in a single speech, decided the issue, 
destroyed the Budget and the renegade Government, and placed 
himself in the first rank as a debater and as a master of finance. 

The Coalition Government of Lord Aberdeen followed. In it, the 
Peelites (Aberdeen himself was a Peelite) were temporarily absorbed, 
and Mr, Gladstone—though not without strong protests from some 
quarters—-became Chancellor of the Exchequer. The outlook was 
favourable. Aberdeen was a Peace Minister; Clarendon at the 
Foreign Office was a safe man; the fire-eater, Palmerston, was 
marooned in the Home Office. The great Exhibition had seemingly 
ushered in an era of peace and good-will. The ministry were strong 
in personnel and Parliamentary position. Consols were at par, the 
rate of interest was unprecedentedly low, trade and commerce were 
healthy and expanding. All the omens were favourable, and the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer was not the man to neglect the 
opportunity. If viewed with trepidation by some of his colleagues, 
he could count on the support and approbation of his fellow Peelites, 
and on the easy-going sympathy of his Chief." He produced a 
Budget which marks an epoch in fiscal and financial reform, and 
which ranks with Peel’s famous efforts of 1842 and 1845, and with 
his own Budget of 1860. 

The Budget Speech of 1853 showed all the grasp of principle, the 
mastery of detail, the lucidity and skill in presenting arguments and 
figures, that had been so conspicuous in the early forties in the 
exposition and defence of the fiscal measures of those years. But 
it was more than this. It astounded, delighted, and fascinated the 
House by its wealth of eloquence, by its persuasive reasoning, by 
its unhesitating courage, and by the living interest which it breathed 
into the dry bones of taxation and tariffs. The country, it was evi- 
dent, not only possessed a great Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
a great and eloquent exponent of Finance. 

The basis of the Budget scheme was twofold.? First, to provide 





ud ‘‘Graham seemed in excellent spirits about their political stat and prospects, all 
owing to Gladstone and the complete success of his Budget. The long and numerous 
Cabinets, which were ‘ibuted by the Zimes to disunion, were « ceupi 1d in minute 
consideration of the Budget, which was there fully discussed, and Gladstone spoke in 
the Cabinet one day for three hours, rehearsing his speech in the House of Commons, 
though not quite at such leneth.”—Greville, my vii., p. 63. 

2) The reader, who may desire to study Mr. Gladstone’s Budgets in greater detail, 
is referred to my Finance and Politics, an Historica! Study, 1783-1888. (John Murray.) 
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by a comprehensive arrangement of the national finances extending 
over seven years, for the gradual reduction and the ultimate extinction 
of the Income Tax ; and, meanwhile, again to utilise it as a means 
whereby further financial reforms and remissions of taxation could 
be accomplished. Secondly, again to overhaul the whole complicated 
system of Import duties—prohibitive, protective, differential—and 
to carry considerably further the policy of fiscal reform, making for 
simplicity of taxation and freedom from restraint, which, initiated 
by Huskisson and Robinson, and tinkered at by Althorpe, had been 
manfully adopted by Peel. 

A few words will suffice here on these two points; for I propose, 
in a second article, to discuss more in detail Mr. Gladstone’s action 
in reference to Customs and Excise reforms, his policy in regard to 
the Income Tax, and his dealings with other branches of finance. 

In 1853 a great stride was taken in the direction of complete fiscal 
freedom of trade, though it was not until 1860 that the principle, 
in its entirety, was fully and finally adopted. Some hundred and fifty 
minute, unproductive, harassing and vexatious import duties were now 
abolished ; while nearly twice that number were reduced, with a view 
to their subsequent extinction. Generally, it may be said that the 
duties on articles of commerce, of clothing, of comfort, and of food 
were repealed or reduced. Nor was this all. Coincident with the 
reforms of the tariffs, the excise duty on Soap was abolished at a loss 


of amillion of revenue—an Excise duty which “ entailed an immense 


loss by fraud, which was most injurious to the comfort and to the 
health of the people, and which seriously crippled the productive 
power” of the trade. A glance at a hoarding, or at the walls of any 
wayside station, shows that the enterprise of the soap manufacturers 
has, since its repeal, fully recovered from the crippling effect of the 
duty! The taxes on hackney carriages and on post horses were 
reduced. The complicated “ Assessed taxes” (now Licence duties) 
on servants, carriages, horses, &c., levied under no less than 72 Acts 
of Parliament, were simplified, and placed on a rational and intelli- 
gible basis. The duty on Advertisements in newspapers disappeared. 
The Tea duty of 2s. 24d. a pound was reduced to 1s. 10d., and was, 
by successive steps, to fall to a shilling; while the gradual fall that 
was taking place in the duty on Sugar, under an arrangement of 
1848, was to continue. 

The total remissions under these various heads would, when in 
full operation, involve a gross loss of revenue of 5} millions, the 
whole of which it was, however, hoped and believed would be 
ultimately recouped from the sensible stimulus given to trade and 
consumption. Against these remissions, a Succession duty was 
imposed—Realty was to contribute its quota to the Death Duties. 
The Scotch and Irish Spirit duties were raised, though not quite to 
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the level of the English duty. The limit of exemption on the 
Income Tax was lowered from £150 to £100; and the tax was 
extended to Ireland. The Stamp duties levied on business documents 
and transactions, were simplified, improved and extended. A system of 
penny receipt stamps in lieu of some of the complicated and pro- 
gressive stamp duties was introduced—a profitable plan, which has 
since been widely extended. The tax on Life Insurance was reduced. 
The Customs Law was simplified, consolidated, and codified—a great 
administrative reform. Besides all this, by a separate measure, the 
interest on a portion of the National Debt was to be reduced by 
means of a complicated, and, as it turned out, an unsuccessful 
operation. 

The Income Tax, which had been reimposed eleven years before 
as a temporary tax and for specific purposes, was, for the fifth time, 
legally expiring. It required no little courage to propose the re- 
imposition, for a further prolonged period, of a tax so much dis- 
credited and disliked, and argumentative skill of no mean order to 
persuade the House and the Country, against their will, to re-endow 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with such an unwelcome impost. 

The scheme for the ultimate extinction of the Income Tax in seven 
years was this. On the one hand, the ordinary expenditure was not 
expected to increase, while the Debt charge would diminish to the 
extent of 3} millions, due to the proposed conversion of the Debt, 
to further savings of interest through annual redemption, and to the 
extinction, in 1860, of an annual charge of over two millions of 
Annuities. On the other side, there would be an increase in the 
revenue of 2} millions, to be derived from the Spirit duties, the Stamp 
duties, and the Succession duty ; while the remissions given on Tea, 
on Sugar, and elsewhere, were to recoup themselves. It was confidently 
anticipated, therefore, that by 1860, there would be a surplus of six 
millions of revenue over expenditure ; a sum sufficient to admit of 
the repeal of the Income Tax. 

Such were the proposals made by Mr. Gladstone in his first year 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. And it is almost certain, that, had 
peace and prosperity prevailed, and had he remained at the Ex- 
chequer, the whole of the financial scheme, immediate and ultimate 
(exclusive of the Succession duty, which failed to produce more than 
one-third of the expected revenue) would have been successfully 
accomplished. But—and this is a just criticism—Mr. Gladstone was 
characteristically over-sanguine in expecting that the unexpected 
would not happen, and in attempting to carry out an extended 
scheme of finance, which only a period of continuous peace, prosperity, 
and economy could justify. Finance depends largely on expenditure ; 
and “ Expenditure depends on Policy ”’—or the want of it. Even 


while the Budget proposals were being laid before the country, 
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diplomacy was at work. The sky rapidly became overcast, a dark cloud 
came up from the East, which soon burst into a storm, culminating 
in the Crimean War. <A war fought for no intelligible purpose, and 
leading to no decisive or lasting results ; a war,moreover, which involved 
the country in heavy cost, and which left the expenditure on a perma- 
nently higher level. ‘The Conversion scheme was wrecked, fresh 
Debt was incurred, the Debt charge was increased; the progressive 
reductions in the Tea and Sugar duties were prevented; the repeal 
of the Income Tax was frustrated. So it came about that, in 1854, 
instead of being able to continue the policy of 1853, and to propose 
further fiscal reforms and remissions of taxation, a strenuous effort 
had to be made to meet the now inevitable war expenditure. Mr. 
Gladstone’s reputation had suffered damage from the partial failure 
of his plans, and especially from the embarrassing failure of the Debt 
conversion operations; but the courage with which he met recurring 
liabilities, and the eloquence and skill which he showed in defending 
and explaining his past and present proposals, speedily re-established 
his position. 

The first Budget of the year was introduced in March; the Ulti- 
matum to Russia had been despatched a week before. It was too 
early as yet to make more than the most provisional estimate. The 
expenditure was put at £59,420,000, the revenue at £56,680,000, a 
deficiency of £2,840,000. The Income Tax, now again utilised as a war 
tax, was provisionally increased from 7d. to 10d. to yield £3,300,000, 
giving a surplus of half a million. The second and more matured 
Budget was introduced in May. The additional sum now required 
was £6,870,000. The whole of this was also to be raised by taxation. 
The Income Tax was increased to 14d.; Spirits, Malt, and Sugar 
were all additionally taxed; Tea alone was to receive exceptional 
treatment, the further fall of duty from 1s. 10d. to 1s. 6d., arranged 
the previous year, was not to be arrested. Thus the whole of the 
war demand of over ten millions, representing, on the then ordinary 
expenditure of the country of 56 millions, an addition of twenty per 
cent., was met by increased taxation. When he was in a position 
to reform and remit, Mr. Gladstone had shown courage and resource ; 
he showed the same qualities in adversity. Further taxation, it may 
be added, was raised the following year from Tea, Sugar, Spirits, and 
Income Tax; with the result, that, while the total cost of the war 
was about 70 millions, 38 millions were met from additional taxation, 
and only 32 millions were added to the debt. 

The war, and the consequent disturbance to trade, severely tested 
the efficacy of the fiscal and financial reforms of 1853. But they 
fully responded to the expectations of their author, and the revenue 
showed striking buoyancy and recuperation. The Customs and 
Excise, in spite, or in consequence, of remissions to an amount of 
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£1,700,000, recovered not only the whole of this loss but £700,000 
to boot; and the year 1853 ended with a realised surplus of 3} 
millions, a sum only once before exceeded. ‘ We should take a 
narrow view,” says Sir 8. Northcote, “of the whole policy of the 
year, if we failed to recognise the immense strength which it imparted 
to the country, and which enabled us to grapple successfully with 
the difficulties of the following period... The war, as we 
acknowledge, revealed to us many imperfections in our military 
system, but the strain on our finances brought to light nothing but 
their soundness and their vigour.” * 

The war muddle overthrew Lord Aberdeen, who, with universal 
acclaim, was succeeded by Lord Palmerston as Premier. The latter 
took over the rest of the Coalition ; but within a fortnight, the incon- 
stant Peelites—Gladstone, Graham, Sidney Herbert, and Cardwell 
—resigned. Sir George Lewis, though “strongly disinclined ” for the 
task, went to the Exchequer. Then came for Mr. Gladstone a period 
of restlessness and indecision: now leaning to one side, now to 
another; rumour pointed at one moment to a coalition with the 
Whigs, at another to the occupation of the seat next Disraeli’s. His 
chief Parliamentary interest was to criticise the Budget, and Sir 
George Lewis, who, personally and financially, was antipathetic to 
him. For the rest, he played again the part, as a few years before, 
of a political Sir Galahad, succouring the distressed stranger and 
freeing fettered peoples. 

Between 1846 and 1859 there were six changes of ministry ; and, 
in 1859, was formed the first stable Government since the resignation 
of Peel. The two rival Whig chiefs buried the hatchet. Lord 
Palmerston became Prime Minister, Lord John soon after sinking 
into Earl Russell. Whigs, Peelites, and Radicals, coalesced into a 
Party and a Government. Mr. Gladstone went again to the Exche- 
quer, and there he remained for seven years and produced eight 
consecutive Budgets: among the most striking series of financial 
operations in English history. These eight years mark a great epoch 
in finance, in which the coping stone was set to the edifice of fiscal 
reform ; and the whole financial system of the country was placed on 
a simpler and sounder basis. 

Mr. Gladstone’s position as Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Lord Palmerston was, however, in every way different to that which 
he had enjoyed under Lord Aberdeen. There was a striking incom- 
patibility of temper between the jaunty septua-octogenarian, immersed 
in foreign affairs, suspicious of foreign intrigne, and prone to see lions 
in the path against which costly protection was essential; and the 
eager, Sanguine, serious statesman, whose passion was finance and 
whose dream was economy. The two men distrusted one another, 


(1) Twenty Years of Financial Policy, p. 234. 
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and the elder, at least, was by no means always loyal to his colleague. 
But, in one respect, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was fortunate. If 
the Whig Premier was antagonistic to Retrenchment, he disliked 
Reform still more. Activity abroad was sufficient excuse for inac- 
tivity at home. Lord John having been allowed to ease his mind 
by an abortive Reform Bill, the question was placed on the shelf. 
Party conflict languished; no one desired to displace Lord Palmerston. 
Thus, though his chief could not give him his sympathy, he could 
give him Parliamentary time; and Mr. Gladstone was fortunate in 
having at his disposal that essential adjunct to the success of elaborate 
Budgets—ample elbow room. So, apart from foreign affairs, 
Finance held undisputed sway in the early Sixties. The Financial 
Statement was the event, and the Budget proposals the chief occupa- 
tion, of the session ; and, the wand being in the hands of a magician, 
public interest and popular imagination were excited by them in 
a way that has perhaps never been equalled before or since. 


Between the year 1853, when Mr. Gladstone first went to the 
Exchequer, and 1859, when he returned there, nothing was attempted, 
nothing done. The necessity, first of imposing, and then of remitting 
special war taxation, the heavy expenditure and the hesitating 
revenue, were sufficient excuse for inaction. Moreover, the phantom 
hope of even yet extinguishing the Income Tax in 1860, still held 
possession of the public mind, and greatly limited the power and the 
scope of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being in regard 
to remission of taxation. And, even if the opportunity had occurred, 
Sir George Lewis was not the Minister to turn it to account. He 
belonged to the expiring school who favoured the financial ideas of 
Arthur Young, rather than those of Peel and of Cobden, and who 
persisted in thinking and arguing that simplicity in taxation was an 
evil to be avoided. It was reserved for Mr. Gladstone himself, 
therefore, to take up his task almost at the point at which he had left 
it seven years before, and to follow up his great Budget of 1853 by 
an even greater effort in 1860. 

The first Budget of the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, that of 
July, 1859, was a professedly provisional one. ‘There was an esti- 
mated deficit of no less than 4? millions, due to increased expenditure 
on the war services—the game of beggar-my-neighbour between 
France and England was beginning. “In time of peace nothing 
but dire necessity should induce us to borrow”; and so the deficit 
was filled by a temporary increase of the Income Tax from 5d. to 9d. 

The way was thus deliberately left clear for a matured examination 
and comprehensive review of the whole financial position. ‘“ Public 
expectation,” said the Chancellor of the Exchequer in opening his 
Budget speech in the following year, “had long marked out the 
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year 1860 as an important epoch in British finance.” The Debt charge 
would be automatically relieved to the extent of over two millions 
a year—a proportionately large sum forty years ago—from the falling 
in of the “ Long Annuities ” dating from 1780, and from the expira- 
tion of other Terminable Annuities; and would fall from £28,500,000 
to £26,200,000. Then, the Income Tax, under the arrangement 
of 1853, was legally expiring, together with the modified war 
duties still remaining on Tea and Sugar: the whole creating a void 
in the revenue of some twelve millions. Further, an important 
Commercial Treaty with France, involving considerable alterations 
and remissions of customs duties, had recently been negotiated, 
and awaited the approval of Parliament. Much was expected from 
the year, and much was naturally expected from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of 1853. A less far-seeing, less determined 
statesman, and one with a lesser genius for finance, might easily 
have frittered away the great opportunity by reducing the Income 
Tax here, by giving relief to Local charges there, by lightening the 
Malt duty, the Tea duty or the Sugar duty—proposals which would 
have been fully in accord with the desire of the moment. But to 
Mr. Gladstone great necessities and narrow means, a period of 
pressure and a time of tension, deficits and difficulties, were distinct 
reasons, not for arresting but for persevering in the process of judicious 
and beneficial reforms, and for carrying them to completion. In his 
opinion it was these very reforms which would, by enlarging the area 
of British trade, industry and enterprise, enable the country the more 
easily to meet heavy expenditure and high taxation. Thus the genius 
and courage of Mr. Gladstone in taking splendid advantage of the 
very embarrassments of the situation, rendered the year 1860 one of 
the most memorable in British finance. The speech in which his plans 
were unfolded, rivalled in oratory, lucidity, and argument that of 
1853 ; and the proposals themselves, both in their immediate com- 
prehensiveness, and in their ultimate effect, were as far reaching, and 
far more successful, than those of seven years before. 

As we have seen, the oft-quoted “ arrangement of 1853,” which 
should have arrived at its final fruition in 1860, had broken down— 
debt, expenditure, taxation had destroyed it. The Income Tax, it was 
obvious, could not be repealed, the Tea and Sugar duties could not be 
relieved. Naturally the Chancellor of the Exehequer was subjected to 
much adverse and sarcastic comment on the breakdown of his hopes and 
his anticipations, and as the hero for seven years of a popular delusion. 
But the failure, though disappointing and somewhat humiliating, 
had not been due to the inherent weakness of the proposals them- 
selves. On the contrary, if it had not been for the unanticipated war 
and aftermath of expenditure, the calculations of 1853 would have 
been substantially realised. The actual effect and the financial results 
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of the Succession duty had, it is true, been altogether miscalculated ; 
the tax was producing but a little over half a million instead of the 
anticipated two millions. But this loss of revenue had been more 
than made good by the increase in the Spirit duties. The revenue, 
as a whole—thanks largely to the reforms of 1842 to 1853—had 
shown the anticipated, and more than the anticipated expansion, and 
had fully recovered the remissions made. Thus, the estimated revenue 
of 1860, after excluding the Income Tax, its arrears, and the extra 
duties on Tea and Sugar, was £58,300,000, or a million more than 
that of 1853, which included the sevenpenny Income Tax and the 
heavy duties on Tea and Sugar. As far, therefore, as the revenue 
was concerned, the Income Tax might have been relinquished. But, 
in 1853, the gross estimated expenditure had been but £56,300,000, 
and now, for 1860, iu spite of the reduction of over two millions on 
the Debt charge, it was no less than £70,000,000. Here was the rock 
on which the ship had split. 

So the scheme of 1853 had broken down, and the finance of the 
year 1860 could be considered on its merits, free from any mortgage 
on its assets. The Income Tax had legally expired, while the ‘“ war 
rates” on Tea and Sugar had also lapsed, the Tea duty legally 
falling to 1s. a pound, and the Sugar duty to about 10s. a hundred- 
weight. On this basis, the estimated revenue (including 2} mil- 
lions of arrears of Income Tax) could not be put higher than 
£60,700,000. The estimated expenditure was £70,100,000, leaving 
a huge deficit of £9,400,000—a poor foundation on which to base 
large financial operations. The reimposition of the Income Tax at 
the expiring rate of 9d., the reimposition of the Tea and Sugar 
duties at the expiring rates of Is. 5d. and 13s., would produce 
the two sums of £7,700,000 and £2,100,000 respectively, which 
together would fill the yawning deficit and leave a substantial 
surplus. Thus there was a Budget made to hand, and, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the year, it might have sufficed for many. 
But it did not suffice for Mr. Gladstone. The deficit was to be 
increased before it was filled. He could not endure that the saving 
of two millions of hereditary burdens on the Debt should be merely 
“cast into the great gulf of expenditure there to be swallowed up ; 

. it was,” to him, “a mighty engine for the purpose of relief.” 
The Commercial Treaty, which added to the complications and burdens 
of the year, was itself a lever, which he utilised to the full, fora 
comprehensive and final reform in the Tariff, and for a further large 
remission of taxation. 

The principle of Free Trade, as applied to imports and to revenue, 
was at last fully adopted. All remaining restrictions and restraints 
on trade disappeared. The policy of simplicity and of concentration 
in taxation was to prevail. ‘T'axation, in future, was to be levied for 
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revenue purposes alone. It was, at last, fully acknowledged that the 
most economical, most productive, and most recuperative fiscal system, 
was that under which duties should be levied on a few great articles 
of general consumption, while the other products of trade and of 
industry went free. In this, the fifth and final revision of the Customs 
Tariff, the last relics of the miscalled system of Protection, were swept 
away; and the controversy of forty years was finally closed. “ Our old 
friend Protection,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ who used formerly to dwell 
in the palaces and the high places of the land, and who was dislodged 
from them some ten or fifteen years ago, has, since that period, still 
found pretty comfortable shelter and good living in holes and corners ; 
and you are now invited tosee whether you cannot likewise eject him 
from those holes and corners.” Speaking generally, the result of the 
dislodgment now effected was to make a sweep, summary, entire, and 
absolute, from the face of the British tariff, and to allow of the free 
entry into the country, of all manufactured goods, of all raw materials, 
of all “fancy goods,” and of all articles of food, except those on 
which taxation was retained solely for revenue purposes. Two excep- 
tions only remained: the import duty on Timber, and the registration 
duty on Corn. The former duty was now reduced to the low Colonial 
rates, and was finally abolished in 1866 ; the latter survived until 1871. 
The details of the fiscal reforms of 1860, along with those of 1853, 
will be discussed in the succeeding article. It is sufficient to state 
here that the number of separate heads under which import duties 
were to be levied was reduced to 26, with 149 sub-heads, as com- 
pared to the 1,000 import duties existing in 1842, and the 400 of 
1859. And, in regard to the articles still remaining subject to duty, 
the Customs revenue would in future be derived substantially from 
fifteen articles only—such as spirits, wine, tea, sugar, tobacco, currants, 
coffee, timber, and corn. The other duties were retained, either as 
equivalents to an existing excise duty on articles of domestic produce, 
or on account of the similarity of the article itself to one or other 
of those on which taxation was retained for revenue purposes. 
Besides these tariff reforms, other remissions of taxation were given. 
The revenue duties on Currants,’ Raisins, and Figs, were reduced. The 
import duty on Hops was lowered to a non-protective level. Ata loss 
of over a million a year the pernicious and vexatious excise duty levied 
on Paper was to be repealed ; a proposal which, in consequence of the 
rejection of the Paper Duty Repeal Bill by the House of Lords, led to 
constitutional complications, which will be touched on later. The 
Commercial Treaty involved, moreover, considerable reductions in the 
duty on Brandy; as also in the Wine duties—to foster the con- 
sumption of cheap light wines was one of Mr. Gladstone’s hobbies. 
This Treaty, which was dictated on both sides as much by social and 
political as by economic and commercial reasons, was personally nego- 
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tiated by Mr. Cobden with the Emperor of the French! It continued 
until 1880, when it was ‘ denounced ”’,by the French Government 
and came toan end. The Treaty, while it lasted, was commercially of 
great advantage to both countries; and, moreover, it was followed in 
subsequent years by fifty or sixty similar International Treaties, under 
which the Tariff of Europe was reduced some fifty per cent. Though 
many, if not most, of these treaties have since expired, or have been 
denounced, protective duties as a whole have never returned to 
anything like their former level. 

The total gross loss of revenue from these manifold remissions of 
taxation was put at four millions—a sum equivalent to the relief 
derived from the reduction of the Debt charge, and the continuing 
extra burdens on Tea and Sugar. To meet the net loss, estimated at 
three millions, various small additions to taxation were made. The 
** minute kind of taxation which,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ may be called 
vaguely but intelligibly, penny taxation (instituted in 1853), and which 
seems to have shown that there is at least one kind of ‘ penny wisdom’ 
which is not ‘pound folly,’”’ was extended considerably further. 
Other Stamp duty reforms and simplifications were carried out. An 
import duty was imposed on Chicory, as a legitimate protection to 
Coffee. These items of new and improved taxation would, together with 
a gratifying saving in Establishment charges, produce nearly a million. 
The Malt and Hop credits were to be shortened, to produce a million 
and a half besides. The remnant of the deficit was to be met, and the 
provision of a sufficient surplus was to be secured, by the imposition of 
a further penny of Income Tax, raising it to tenpence. Tenpence 
was the highest point the Income Tax had yet reached in time of 
peace ; and this, cruel fate, in the very year in which it was to have 
disappeared ! 

The Income Tax was again utilised, not only to avoid a deficit, but 
again as an instrument of reform ; and in this latter beneficent work 
—and this was the novel feature of the financial proposals—the Tea 
and Sugar duties were distinctly associated. In 1853 they had shared 
in the general relief given to indirect taxation; this year they were 
retained at a high level in order that reforms and relief might be 
carried out elsewhere. Mr. Gladstone’s defence of his action was 
complete and conclusive. “The duties on tea and sugar,” he said, 
“ whatever else they may be, are simply revenue duties. They entail 
no complexity in the Customs law ; above all, they entail none of the 
evils that belong to differential duties. . . . And I do not hesitate to 
say that it is a mistake to suppose that the best mode of giving 
benefit to the labouring classes is simply to operate on the Articles 
consumed by them. If you want to do them the maximum of good, 
you should rather operate on the articles which give them the 
maximum of employment.” 
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All the manifold and intricate proposals of this comprehensive 
Budget, small as well as great, including an elaborate explanation 
and defence of the Commercial Treaty, were touched upon or dis- 
cussed by Mr. Gladstone in his Financial Statement. Over a score of 
questions were handled in his four hours’ speech. Yet such was his 
knowledge and his mastery of the subject, and such his consummate 
skill in marshalling his facts and arguments, that each part was finely 
and fitly proportioned to the whole—the wood was never obscured by 
the trees. 

The other Budgets of this period, and of this series, were those of 
1861, ’62, ’63, ’64, ’65, and ’66; and they may be briefly summarised. 

The first year or two of the sixties were marked by somewhat 
inelastic revenue, and by increased and increasing expenditure. The 
rising ordinary and extraordinary expenditure of the earlier years 
was courageously met by the imposition of taxation. Thus, as 
economy began to prevail, and as the revenue recovered its elasticity, 
surpluses accrued, and large and repeated remissions of taxation were 
rendered possible. The turn of the tide came in 1862, the expendi- 
ture was on the ebb, and the revenue was recovering, in spite of the 
disturbance to trade caused by the American Civil War, and the 
distress from the Lancashire cotton famine. 

Mr. Gladstone himself was always an ardent advocate of Economy ; 
and scarcely a Budget speech of the period passed without some 
fervent appeal on the subject. 


“The present high level of our expenditure,” he said in 1862, “ is still such a 
level as ought to attract the serious and careful consideration of the House. It is 
a higher level than can be borne by the people, even in their present state, with 
comfort and satisfaction. It has been borne with exemplary patience ; but it is 
too high to be borne with comfort. It is plainly higher than is compatible with 
perfect health and soundness, in a financial point of view.” ‘‘ There has been,” 
he said on ancther occasion, “a tendency to break down all barriers and all limits, 
which restrain the amount of public charge. For my own part, I am deeply con- 
vinced that all excess in the public expenditure beyond the legitimate wants of 
the country, is not only a pecuniary waste—for that, although an important, is 
yet a comparatively trifling matter—but a great political and, above all, a great 
moral evil. It is a characteristic, Sir, of the mischiefs which arise from financial 
prodigality, that they creep onwards with a noiseless step; that they commonly 
remain unseen and unfelt until they have reached a magnitude absolutely over- 
whelming.’’ 


To Lord Palmerston, the alacrity with which the lavish expendi- 
ture was incurred and voted was a mark of public sagacity; to Mr. 
Gladstone it was a matter of reproach. “Lord! Sir!” said Mr. 
Disraeli, in 186), with much truth, “ we need not maunder in ante- 
chambers to discover differences in the Cabinet, when we have a 
patriotic Prime Minister appealing to the spirit of the country ; and 
when, at the same time, we find his Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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whose duty is to supply the Ways and Means by which those exer- 
tions are to be supported, proposing votes with innuendo, and recom- 
mending expenditure in a whispered invective.” At first the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was as one crying in the wilderness ; the 
Prime Minister had with him the applauding crowds. The Continent 
was uneasy, the Emperor of the French was dressing for the part of 
Napoleon, Europe was becoming an armed camp; an expenditure of 
emulation seemed essential for our safety. It was, moreover, a 
transition period in armaments. The Navy had to be transformed 
and rebuilt, the Army rearmed and reorganised, the Volunteers 
enrolled, the fortifications of the Dockyards begun. But, by 1862, 
public opinion had veered round, the feeling of alarm had subsided ; 
and, the question of retrenchment being raised in the House, Lord 
Palmerston, for fear lest worse things should befall, himself moved a 
dexterous amendment, which pledged the Government to Keonomy— 
with Security. A signal triumph of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
over the Prime Minister. 

The ordinary expenditure of the year 1859 was £68,600,000 ; that 
of 1860, with over two millions less of Debt charge, was £68,750,000. 
In 1862 the expenditure was £69,300,000; by 1865 it had 
fallen to £65,100,000. The year 1860 ended in a deficit of 24 
millions; that of 1861 in a deficit of 1} millions. But, in 1862, there 
was a realised surplus of £1,300,000 ; and, in 1863, for the first time, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was able to estimate for a bond fide 
surplus, and for a surplus of no less than £3,740,000—an unprece- 
dented sum. This surplus went in remission of taxation; and in 
each of the three remaining years of this epoch there was a consider- 
able surplus available for further reduction of taxation. Economy 
had made remission possible; remission led to expansion of trade 
and increased consumption, and increased consumption brought 
recuperation of revenue—a healthy circle. 

But to return to the summary of these years. The original 
estimate of expenditure for 1860 had included £1,650,000 on 
account of the Chinese War. But, by July, a further sum of 
£3,350,000 was required. The action of the House of Lords had 
saved a million on the Paper duty; and now an increase of the 
Spirit duties, from 8s. to 10s. a gallon, provided another £1,400,000. 
Thus, out of the total of five millions of war expenditure falling on 
1860, all but a million was at once met. The year 1861, opening 
with an estimated surplus of two millions, was marked by the final 
repeal of the Paper duties, with which was associated the remission 
of the extra penny of Income Tax imposed the previous year. In 
1862, with the estimated revenue at £70,190,000 and the expenditure 
at £70,040,000, there was an equilibrium. Such a narrow surplus 
might, according to Mr. Gladstone, under other circumstances, have 
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involved some taxation in order to place the finance of the year ina 
safer position. But the outlook was fairly favourable, the past two 
years had been peculiar and exceptional, and he was therefore con- 
tent, for this time only, to rest satisfied with a very close balance 
between revenue and expenditure. On the other hand it was obvious 
that, with no surplus, there could be no remissions. ‘“ The only 
security for a Chancellor of the Exchequer,” he said, “lies in his utter 
destitution. If he does not possess a surplus you cannot take it from 
him ; or, according to an old proverb current in the northern portion 
of this kingdom, which I will translate for fear of offending 
Scottish ears by a defective accent, ‘ It is difficult to deprive a High- 
lander of that particular garment which he does not wear.’” The 
opportunity was however taken to deal with some of the minor 
questions which were consequent on the extensive legislation of the 
past two years. The Wine duties were re-arranged and simplified. 
The duty on Hops was removed from the raw material, hops, and 
placed on the manufactured article, Beer—“ that incomparable and 
most wholesome article which we term bitter beer.”” The Hop duty 
was, like all duties on the raw material, unequal, vexatious, and 
fluctuating; while hops, “the darling child of Protection and 
monopoly,” had been, since 1860, subject to the competition of 
foreign hops—and felt it severely. But with no surplus the Hop 
duty could not be relinquished. “ Aut Casar aut nihil,” said Mr. 
Gladstone, “it is a case of commutation or nothing.” Anticipating 
his action in 1880, in regard to the Malt tax, he availed himself of 
a moment when the repeal was out of question to commute the tax 
and to keep the money. 

The year 1863 opened with an estimated surplus of nearly four 
millions. Fiscal reforms—as tending to encourage trade and com- 
merce, and to increase output, turnover, profits, and employment— 
had taken precedence of simple remissions of taxation on articles of 
general consumption. But these reforms were now practically com- 
pleted, and the time had come to review the burdens on, and to giy 
direct relief to the consumer. It was obviously preferable, from the 
point of view of trade, of consumption, and of revenue recuperation, 
that the whole remission should be given on one article and not 
frittered away between two or more. The only question for discus- 
sion, therefore, was whether Tea or Sugar should be given precedence in 
relief. Tea and Sugar had often before been colleagues in relief, 
or companions in misfortune; but now, “ for the first time in the 
history of legislation or of mankind, these two articles have been placed 
in hostile competition with one another.” On the balance of argu- 
ment Tea was the victor, and Sugar had to wait for relief until the 
following year. Tea received further relief in 1865, but Sugar then 
drew ahead; and again, in later years, it was first partly and then 
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wholly relieved of taxation, while the Tea duty remains to the 
present day. The Tea duty was reduced from Is. 5d. to the shilling a 
pound to which it was to have fallen in 1860, Mr. Gladstone held 
the view that reductions in direct taxation should go hand in hand 
with reductions of indirect taxation on articles of general consumption. 
The Income Tax was therefore reduced from 9d. to the old familiar 
7d.; and, at the same time, an abatement of £60 was given on all 
incomes between £100 and £200—the “sore place” in the working 
of the tax, A few minor changes in taxation were carried through, 
and an attempt was made to bring Corporate bodies and Charities 
under some form of direct taxation. The outery and opposition 
were, however, so vehement and severe that the proposal had to be 
withdrawn—one of Mr. Gladstone’s few failures in the field of finance. 

The flourishing state of the revenue, and the note of economy 
continuing, resulted in a realised surplus of £3,150,000 on 1863— 
a surplus only three times before equalled or exceeded, namely, in 
1844, 1850, and 1853. The estimated surplus for 1864 was put at 
£2,600,000; and the Budget was ready to hand, a corollary of that 
of the year before. The Income Tax was reduced by a further penny, 
to sixpence; the Sugar duties were lowered, and reduced to a point 
below that at which they had stood before the war duties were 
imposed, So, with the exception of the increased duty on Spirits, 
which was intended to be permanent, the “ war taxes” of ten years 
before finally disappeared; and, in 1867, the Debt, through redemp- 
tion, again stood at the figure it had touched before 1854. Thus 
were obliterated the last direct marks of the Crimean War. In 1865, 
favourable winds still prevailing, the estimated surplus was put at 
four millions—another record; the previous year, in spite of the 
great remission of taxation, having closed with a surplus of over 3} 
millions—also a record. Again the financial scheme for the year was 
fairly obvious. The Tea duty was reduced by one half, from a 
shilling to sixpence a pound. The Income Tax was further reduced 
from sixpence to fourpence, the lowest point it had yet touched; a 
reduction which, Mr. Gladstone declared, made the retention of the 
tax easy, or its extinction practicable. The reduction of the Tea 
duty two years before had been declared by the Chancellor of the 
ixchequer to be “as far as we may look forward into the future, a 
final measure.” But cash and economy forced his hand; and, as 
later in 1870, in regard to the Sugar duty, surpluses compelled 
remission, in spite of rash declarations of finality. 

In 1866 Mr. Gladstone, now also Leader of the House, presented 
the last Budget of this remarkable series. The estimated surplus of 
£1,350,000, was less than that of the previous years. ‘The ques- 
tion of the reduction of the Debt, too long neglected, was now to 
receive some attention, and half a million a year was to be devoted 
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to its redemption by means of an elaborate system of terminable an- 
nuities. These proposals were dropped after the change of Govern- 
ment; but were revived and carried through by Mr. Disraeli in a 
simplified form in the following year. Some £300,000 was devoted 
to the final repeal of the import duty on Timber, the last relic of the 
formerly abounding duties on raw materials, *‘ the very essence and 
quintessence of political folly.” The duty had at one time been as 
high as 635s. a load on foreign timber. Gradually, by successive 
stages, it had been simplified, reduced, and equalised ; and, in 1860, 
the duty on unsawn wood had been reduced from 7s. 6d. a load to 
the colonial rate of a shilling. The duty on Pepper, a tax on food, 
was also repealed. 

To sum up. During these seven years, apart from the complete 
purging of the Customs list, the Income tax was reduced from 10d. 
to 4d.; the Tea duty from 1s. 5d. to 6d. a pound; the Sugar duties 
by about 4s. a ewt.; the Paper duty was repealed, the Hop duty was 
commuted. The Fire Insurance duty, a tax on prudence, and sundry 
taxes on Locomotion, were reduced. Various Stamp duties and 
Licences were repealed, reduced, or reformed ; others were imposed ; 
while many minor duties and taxes were improved. These remis- 
sions, alterations and reforms, small as well as great, involved endless 
trouble and labour, careful study, and accurate knowledge of techni- 
calities, and minutie. But all this was a labour of love to Mr. 
Gladstone, who had a tender passion for detail and an affectionate 
appreciation of statistics : and who never spared himself in mastering 
to the full any and every financial question that arose." 

Remarkable results in the way of recovery and recuperation of 
revenue followed; attributable chiefly to the fact, as he argued, 
“that the particular taxes which have been selected for abolition or 
reduction were taxes peculiarly injurious and obstructive”; and 
that this policy has been combined with the essential corollary, “ the 
cautious, judicious, gradual, but yet resolute application to all the 
Departments, of the principles of a true and strict Economy.” 

The annual Financial Statements of 1861 to 1866 were all long, 
elaborate, eloquent, and interesting. The proposals contained in 
these later Budgets were simpler, and of more assured acceptance 
than those of 1853 and of 1860; each particular speech was there- 
fore less in the nature of an argumentative appeal and more in the 
nature of an exposition. But, though Mr. Gladstone had to deal on 
occasion with “ matters extremely dry and technical,” or with sub- 

(1) ‘* He (Mr. Gtadstone) is interested in everything he has to do with, and often 
interested too much. He proposes to put a stamp on contract notes with an eager 
earnestness, as if the destiny of Europe, here and hereafter, depended upon its enact- 
ment. He cannot let anything alone. ‘Sir,’ said an old distributor of stamps in 


Westmorland, ‘my head, Sir, is worn out. I must resign. The Chancellor, Sir, is. 
imposing of things I can’t understand.’ ’’—Bagehot Biog. Studies, 1860. 
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jects, such as the complicated sugar duties, which were “ inconceiv- 
ably dull; and abounding in every element of repulsiveness,” he 
was never, for one single minute, dry or dull. While it was often 
necessary to take his hearers through a wilderness of figures, he 
varies the way by excursions into greener paths and more attractive 
scenes. Now, with a light touch, now with an impassioned period, 
now again with solid argument, he discusses the great question of 
the Income Tax, or discourses on the rivalry between Direct and 
Indirect taxation ; balances the arguments between Tea and Sugar ; 
elucidates the position of the Malt tax or the Paper duty; dwells on 
the growing taste for lighter Wines; alarms by an anticipated ex- 
haustion of the Coal supply ; mourns over the blighted hopes of 
Pepper ; or rejoices over the happy health of the foreign Rag trade. 
Then, taking a comprehensive view of the position of the Country, he 
dilates on her progress and prosperity; or earnestly appeals for 
economy, again economy, always economy. Anon, he enters at 
large into a fervent and inspiring digression on the improved con- 
dition of the labouring classes, largely due—no vain boast—to the 
stimulus given to industry, and to the cheapening in articles of con- 
sumption, which had followed the policy of fiscal freedom. If, he 
said, ‘‘ the extraordinary and intoxicating growth” of wealth were 
confined to those in easy circumstances, then, indeed, he would look 
upon the prosperity of the country with some degree of pain rather 
than with pleasure. But it was not so. He derived “ profound and 
inestimable consolation from the reflection that, while the rich have 
been growing richer, the poor have become less poor.” 


Parliament was dissolved in the summer of 1865—a parliament 
which had enjoyed the distinction of having discussed seven Budgets. 
In the autumn Lord Palmerston died; and Lord Russell succeeded 
as Premier, with Mr. Gladstone as leader of the House of Commons, 
though still at the Exchequer. An era of internal repose was to 
be followed by a period of volcanic activity. In 1866 the Russell 
ministry resigned—defeated on Reform—and were followed by a 
Conservative Government on sufferance ; and a far-reaching Reform 
Bill was carried through the House of Commons by the House of 
Commons. The work done, the feeble instrument was cast aside, 
and the “ Liberals” came, for the first time, into office and into 
power: with Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister, and as the trusted 
Leader of a great Party. 

Mr. Lowe was Chancellor of the Exchequer. Fate is often 
unkind. To the man in the street, Sir James Graham—ar able 
statesman, and Peel’s most trusted and consulted colleague — is 
only known as the Home Secretary who opened other people’s letters. 
To the same intelligent individual, Mr. Lowe is known merely as 
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the man who wanted to tax matches—and who aggravated his offence 
by a classical pun. 
“ «Ex luce lucellum’ we all of us know; 
But if Lucy won't sell ’em, what then, Mr. Lowe?” 

The match tax was doubtless a foolish proposal, savouring of the 
ideas of our ancestors ; and one wonders how Mr. Gladstone can have 
allowed it to pass his scrutiny. But it was an incident merely in an 
otherwise fairly sound and successful period at the Exchequer, during 
which the financial policy of 1860—66 was substantially supple- 
mented ; and in which, for the last time, Economy, not to say cheese- 
paring economy, prevailed, Taxation to an amount of 124 millions 
was remitted. Direct and indirect taxation were mutually relieved ; 
the Income Tax was reduced to 3d., the lowest figure it had 
yet reached. The collection of the different branches of direct 
taxation was placed on a sounder and more sensible basis; the whole 
of the taxation of the year was collected within the year—a real 
administrative reform. It may perhaps fairly be urged that remis- 
sions of taxation were carried too far; and that it was a mistake to 
have relinquished the shilling registration duty on Corn, and to have 
reduced the Sugar duty to a point at which its extinction became 
economically inevitable—for it is one thing to repeal, quite another 
to re-impose. But those were the days of moderate expenditure, and 
of “leaps and bounds” in trade, commerce and revenue—halcyon 
days, with little thought of the storm and stress of the morrow. 
Surplus followed surplus. The money in a most embarrassing way 
persisted in pouring in; and yet, in spite of an almost reckless 
relinquishment of revenue, the period ended with a surplus of un- 
precedented magnitude. 

By 1873, personal and political unpopularity—not least that of 
the sharp-tongued Chap-ellor of the Exchequer—had so weakened 
the position of the Government as to necessitate a re-shuffling of the. 
cards. Mr. Gladstone himself again became Chancellor of the 
Iixchequer. Thus, like Walpole, like Pitt, like Perceval, like Peel 
in his first short ministry, Mr. Gladstone combined the treble duties 
of Prime Minister, Leader of the House of Commons and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

In January, 1874, a month or two after the ministerial changes, 
Parliament was suddenly dissolved, and an Electioneering Budget 
was presented to the electors. So flourishing was the state of the 
national finances, that Mr. Gladstone thought he saw his, way to 
accomplish one of his favourite financial desires—the repeal of the 
Income Tax. Instead, however, of waiting for a few weeks more, 
and producing his scheme, fully matured and presented from his 
place in the House of Commons, he must needs, on the plea of the 
necessity of obtaining a fresh “ access of strength” to the Govern- 
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ment, impetuously and imperfectly summarise his proposals in the 
form of an Election Address, and go to the Country upon them. 
The proceeding is one difficult to justify—and it was not justified by 
success. We may deplore it the more, inasmuch as the defeat of 
the Government at the polls has for ever lost in oblivion the embryo 
Budget of 1874, with its repeal of the Income Tax, its “ marked 
relief to the general consumer,”’ its “ judicious adjustment of existing 
taxes.” And so we are the poorer by a Speech and a Budget that 
would, in all probability, have rivalled the days of 1853 and 1860. 
On the other hand, we keep the Income Tax—and that is a consider- 
able consolation. 


When six years later—and when six years older—Mr. Gladstone 
again acceded to office, he turned for relaxation to the work he loved 
so much, and, for the second time, combined the Exchequer with the 
Premiership. But, before long, he found that advancing age and 
increasing pressure of work, a Cabinet at once too brilliant and too 
little cohesive, Irish agitation and Foreign complications, left but small 
margin of time and energy for Finance. Yet this last period at the 
Exchequer was marked by a crowning effort. The previous six years 
had entirely dissipated his savings. In 1874, the Surplus he had 
left had been utilised by his successor to repeal the Sugar duties, and 
to reduce the Income Tax to twopence. ‘Such a mighty structure 
as that of the Income Tax,” said the new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, “‘ was not to be lightly thrown down at six weeks’ notice.” 
It was to expire naturally as surpluses continued. But surpluses did 
not continue. Expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary, made rapid 
strides, and, at the same time, the revenue lost its vitality. Anxieties 
came thick and fast. The Eastern Question, Afghanistan, Egypt, 
South Africa, were troublesome and costly; and, though but very 
meagre efforts were made to meet the expenditure involved, some 
additional taxation was imposed, and the Income Tax, the Tobacco 
duties, and the Probate duties, were all called into help. Thus, in 
1880, when Mr. Gladstone again went to the Exchequer, an ordinary 
expenditure of 82} millions had to be met, or 10 millions more than 
that at which he had left it six years before. The Income Tax was 
at 5d. instead of 3d., the Sugar duty had disappeared, the Revenue 
was inelastic. 

The balance between the estimated revenue and expenditure of 
1880 showed a deficit ; but in spite of this, or perhaps in consequence 
of it, one further and, for him, final fiscal reform was to be carried 
through—a tax on Beer was to take the place of the Malt duty. The 
Malt tax was an excise duty levied on the raw material ; at the initial, 
instead of at the last stage of manufacture. Consequently, for the 
due protection of the revenue, restrictions had to be enforced in regard 
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both to the materials that might be used, and as to the time when, 
and the mode and structure in which the malting should take place. 
The tax, as necessarily assessed and levied, was to the barley grower 
at once preferential and prohibitive; to the maltster vexatious and 
fettering ; to the Exchequer wasteful; to the consumer costly. For 
many years past there had been a growing demand for the abolition, 
reduction, or repeal of the duty. But the tax was producing 8} 
millions of annual revenue, none of which could be spared. In 1862 
Mr. Gladstone had adroitly taken advantage of the fact that he had 
no surplus to commute the Hop duty into a charge on Beer. Now 
was the psychological moment for a still greater commutation. With 
no surplus, it was obviously again a case of “ aut Cesar aut nihil” ; 
so, again, commutation was carried through, and the revenue was 
saved. It may be questioned whether the Agricultural interest 
which, in 1880, clamoured for the change, and eagerly supported the 
scheme, has not suffered through the freedom that of necessity 
followed in the use for malting purposes of articles other than English 
barley. But, as a fiscal measure, judged from the point of view of 
the general taxpayer, the change has been an unqualified success. 
The Beer duty is steadier, more productive, and more easily increased 
than was the case with the Malt tax. 

The commutation was a work in which Mr. Gladstone took great 
pride ; it was one of the largest and most complicated single financial 
operations in which he was ever engaged.’ The commutation of the 
Malt tax involved the immediate payment of drawback of over a 
million; and the deficit was made good by an additional penny on 
the Income Tax, and an increase in the publicans’ Licence duty. 
Thus was the Income Tax again, and probably for the last time, 
utilised to facilitate a fiscal reform. 

Two more Budgets were presented by Mr. Gladstone. In 1881, 
with a revenue of 86 millions, and an equally phenomenal expendi- 
ture, there was an estimated surplus of £1,184,000. The borrowed 
penny of the previous year was remitted—thereby causing a small 
deficit. But Mr. Gladstone abhorred a vacuum ; and so the Spirit 
duty was slightly increased, and the Probate duty was simplified and 
extended, leaving “one of those small but reasonable surpluses, 
without which the vicissitudes of the year cannot be encountered.” 
In discussing the Probate duties, he foreshadowed a comprehensive 
measure which would deal with “the largest and most difficult 













































(1) Sir A. West, in his Recollections, speaks of an occasion, in 1880, on which Mr. 
Gladstone, being engaged with a colleague and an ambassador, got rid of them, 
glancing at the clock, saying as he rose, ‘‘ Now I must go to those dear malt people.”’ 
Mr. Watney, the great brewer, after the Bill got into Committee, said to Sir Algernon : 
‘It’s no-use my going on, Mr. Gladstone knows more of my business than I do 
myself.’’ 
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question still remaining to be effectually dealt with by Parliament ” 
—the Death Duties. Thirteen years later the question was effectually 
dealt with—but not by him. 

Mr. Gladstone’s thirteenth and Jast Budget, that of 1882, was the 
antipodes of his first. He was overwhelmed with other work and 
other responsibilities. The estimated surplus was but £315,000; a few 
minute, very minute, changes were made, involving remissions of but 
£4,520, and impositions of but £6,344—a contrast indeed to 1853. 
One further act he had to perform as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In July 1882, a Vote of Credit for £2,300,000 was taken for the 
Egyptian campaign; and the whole of this extra expenditure he 
proposed— as was his wont—to meet within the year. This was done 
by an addition of threepence to the Income Tax on the second half of 
the year. 

In 1883 Mr. Gladstone resigned his position as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, exactly thirty years after he had first assumed that office. 
In 1885 his Government were beaten on their “ hundred million ” 
Budget. A courageous enough Budget—inspired, we may conclude, by 
the Prime Minister himself—under which the half of a deficit of fifteen 
millions, due to extraordinary expenditure, was to be met by imme- 
diate additional taxation. But, as has happened before, the merits of 
the financial proposals were obscured by the question of Confidence ; 
and a combination of adverse circumstances conspired to a defeat more 
of the Government than of the Budget itself. 


So much for chronology and individual Budgets. In the second 
article I will endeavour to deal more in detail with some special 
aspects of Mr. Gladstone’s views on Finance, and of his work at the 
Exchequer. 

Sypvey Buxton. 








THE CZAR’S FRIEND. 


“Ti Hung Chang, at the instance of Prince Ukhtomsky, has addressed a 
telegram to the Czar expressing the gratitude of China at the action of Russia in 
permitting China to resume the civil government of Manchuria under Russian 
protection.” —P king Correspondent of “ The Times,’’ Dec. 17, 1900. 

‘“No one has any intention of attacking England in Asia.”"—Prince E. 
Ukhtomsky’s “ Travels of Czar Nicholas II.,” vol. ii., p. 56. London, 1900. 


TrLEGRAMs and advices from the Far East show that Prince Esper 
Ukhtomsky has been very busy at Peking, has had daily conferences 
with Li Hung Chang, and has expressed the opinion that the en- 
croachment of the Powers provoked China’s recent action, for which 
the presence of foreign troops is a sufficient punishment. He declared 
in November, so the telegraph informs us, that Russia had no inten- 
tion of taking possession of Manchuria, but would maintain a dominat- 
ing influence in the province whence the Chinese emperors sprung, 
and, in December, the excellent correspondent of The Times at Peking 
reports that the telegram above quoted, the irony of which is only 
equalled by its abasement, was sent, by the chief intermediary between 
China and the Western Powers, to the Czar. Apparently Manchuria 
has not been annexed, but has undergone, in the inimitable phrase of 
Prince Esper, a process of “ painless identification with Russia.” 
There were incidents upon the Amur not unlike those which marked 
the identification of the Turkomans with Caucasian Russia; but why 
dwell on mere passing phases of a beneficent and inevitable change ? 
Just now, too, M. de Witte in issuing his budget explains that Russia 
was constrained to defend her Minister in Peking, and to protect 
Russian subjects engaged in operations resulting in the taking of the 
capital. The part taken by all the other Powers was no doubt com- 
paratively insignificant. At any rate the Chinese have good reason 
for so thinking, and that is the main point. 

Considerable interest attaches to the utterances of the chronicler 
and companion of the travels of the Czar, then Czarewich, in 1890- 
1891, who is also known in St. Petersburg as a newspaper editor and 
a journalist. In diplomatic circles, which are naturally the best 
informed, his influence, it is believed, is not highly rated, but diplo- 
matists do not generally exaggerate the importance of agents without 
their sacred circle, and the impression generally obtains in Russia, as 
it evidently does in China and in England, that what Prince Esper 
Rays is worthy of attention. It was currently reported in Peters- 
burg, when the Czar succeeded, that His Imperial Majesty shortly 
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afterwards said, “People seem to begin to recognise the merits of 
Ukhtomsky.” 

At any rate, more than a passing interest attaches to the lately 
published English translation of that volume of Prince Esper’s 
chronicle which deals with the Emperor’s visit to India and the Far 
East. He truly says this part of the journey “ is full of deep signi- 
ficance for Russia. The bonds uniting our part of Europe with Iran 
and Turan, and through them with India and the Celestial Empire, 
are so ancient and lasting that we ourselves, as a nation and a state, 
do not fully comprehend their full meaning and the duties they 
entail upon us in our home and foreign policy. . . . I take advantage 
of the opportunity to introduce now and then what are exclusively my 
own personal remarks, conclusions and opinions regarding our position 
in the East.” The last words are underlined, and, while the Prince 
protests, let us glance at what he says as he passes with his Imperial 
master through the gorgeous East, which probably never more than 
then deserved its conventional but too often inappropriate epithet. 

In Benares he sees the religious centre of an independent India of 
federated states, which would have been the natural outcome of the 
Mahratta supremacy, but for the action of a “handful of strangers 
from the West,’ in consequence of whose predominance the peninsula 
*‘lies crushed and dumb under the burden of exotic mushroom univer- 
sities and expensive administrative and social reforms carried out 
with all the blind energy of self-sufficient ignorance.” No doubt 
some of our reforms, conspicuously such as are sanitary, are more 
unpopular than they are successful, but if the dying are sometimes 
suffocated with sacred mud at Benares it is not with the connivance 
of the authorities. ‘“ A growing tendency to come into closer contact 
with Brahminical India” is explained to be due to the inner relation- 
ship of the two countries and to striking resemblances in their spiritual 
history, features which, like the striking similarity of Petersburg 
and Calcutta, are not immediately recognised by such as have some 
acquaintance with Russia and India. To the English, however, “the 
spiritual life of the races they govern remains, and must always 
remain, a sealed book. Russia, in reality, conquers nothing in the 
East, but only knits closer bonds between them, and what in reality 
was always theirs.” 

Naturally, the prince adopts the view of the arch-authority on 
India, Rudyard Kipling, as to the state of the peasantry, but the 
women, he thinks, deserve much more the pity of Kurope, and chiefly, 
it appears, because “ outside of wedlock and motherhood they know 
nothing and dream of nothing. The country is full of loving wives 
and exemplary mothers, whose whole life is devoted to religion and 
the constant guarding of members of the family from the evil eye.” 
This, indeed, is true, and long may the march of progress leave 
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England open in substance to the same reproach! The women of 
India are contented with their lot, and their husbands with them, 
and the Indian Government, not having taken leave of its senses, is 
not endeavouring to make the men Christians, or the women scholars, 
against their wills, as I understood Baboo Moozumdar to say last 
summer at South Kensington. Of this gentleman’s compatriots, the 
Bengalis, the prince justly says that they possess mental capacities of 
a high order, but is he right in praising “ their firmness in a conscious 
resistance to the influence of an inimical foreign culture”? They 
are oftener reproached for breathless assimilation. The prince 
naturally is struck with the fact that the people just described as 
“lying crushed and dumb,” enjoy “a wholesale permission to think 
aloud, and that, too, not only in the vernacular press.’’ Certainly 
tis otherwise, when two or three students are gathered together in 
the university towns of Russia. Nor need Prince Esper be much 
concerned “ to conjecture as to how the peace of the country may be 
threatened by the Congress,” the resolutions of which, if sometimes 
counsels of perfection rather than of necessity, aro at the least tem- 
perate, rational, and loyal. The prince admits the farther he goes 
east, the greater the difficulty “in restraining the expression of his 
patriotic feelings.’ “The wings of the Russian eagle are spread 
too widely over the East to leave the slightest doubt of a future in 
which Asiatic Russia will mean all Asia.’’ He knows full well that 
‘‘heavy subsidiary expenses, especially for military purposes, cause 
increasing financial disorder,” and sagely reflects that when portions 
of the north-west drop into our hands, “they seem to form fresh 
Gordian knots.” The present Viceroy is untying some of these 
knots by withdrawing regular troops from advanced and detached 
outposts, by concentrating our frontier army at points of vantage, by 
improving its means of transport and communication, and, above all, 
by reducing the outlay on the frontier to the smallest dimensions 
compatible with adherence to our engagements and the efficiency of 
the frontier forces. Our author says of Indian irrigation, a branch 
of our administration which in the opinion of certain critics is cul- 
pably neglected, “that the art is being gradually brought to perfec- 
tion,” and may well form a model for Russian engineers to copy. 
More might have been done, perhaps, but the praise is probably 
better deserved than the criticism. Such astonishing and monu- 
mentally inaccurate statements are made regarding the spread and 
prospects of Christianity in India, that it is hardly surprising to hear 
a traveller, however well informed, express the opinion that “ the 
Gospel must penetrate deeper into India every year.” More years 
must still elapse than one can take into account before the lump will 
be leavened at the present rate of progress. Practically nearly all 
the Christians in India live in one corner of the peninsula, and most 
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of them are and have been Roman Catholics since the days of Portu- 
guese supremacy. 

As a dancing girl pats her pet tiger with one hand, and with 
another waves a farewell from Cape Comorin, Ukhtomsky reflects 
“on the unnatural growth of a single naval power, to the injury of 
more powerful Continental nations, and of the submissive East,” 
which he finds to be “ abnormal and ephemeral, for land gravitates to 
land, and history has shown how futile was the might of Carthage in 
its struggle with the Roman legionaries.” This anticipates Lord 
Salisbury’s blow directed at the heart of the Empire, the success of 
which, it is assumed, would be grateful to India, the supposed ethno- 
logical brotherhood of the Aryan element of which country with the 
Anglo-Saxon race is described, probably with justice, “as a sentimental 
fiction.” Whether “the bonds, historical and ethnographic, which 
unite the Russians with the peoples from the Caspian to the Ganges 
and the Deccan ” are, as is claimed, more real, is a matter on which 
it seems superfluous to speculate. 

And must we infer from this that the second text at the head of 
this sermon is false? By no means. The prince proposes a painless 
identification spreading southwards from China, and no mad invasion 
of India, by the Russians, from the N.W. frontier, an enterprise 
their knowledge of history would forbid them to attempt. They 
know who crushed Napoleon, and how the ruin of the Colossus was 
accomplished. The Russian officer suffers from no illusion regarding 
the frustration of the last effort of an already broken power on the 
field of Waterloo. Prince Esper Ukhtomsky knows the great diffi- 
culty of Indian administration is financial, that a feint upon the 
frontier leads to lavish outlay and fresh engagements and complica- 
tions, and so produces piecemeal all the effect of a Central Asian and 
Indian Armageddon, which, with their newly conquered Mahomedan 
Khanates, and utterly inadequate means of transport, the Russians 
have far more reason than we have to dread. 

Let the second text stand, and see what Ukhtomsky says on the 
first, as he travels to and in China. 

First comes Ceylon, where “ unfortunately, as everywhere else, the 
British pay most attention to the rapid acquirement of wealth, so 
that, in the absence of moral ties between the ruling element and the 
natives, the wants of the latter remain somewhat in the background.” 
But when the Prince describes the strong and prosperous Tamil 
immigrant coolies working on the tea estates as “ lean, miserable-look- 
ing men, who wear out their lives under conditions of great hardship,” 
faith in his judgment is a little shaken. He is long and lean—a 
good man in good condition—and in great request at his own price, 
is the Tamil cooly. 

Patience! for soon the shadow of Britain will be absent, as the 
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travellers speed toward “their second fatherland, their only sea, the 
dread and mighty Pacific.” Soon comes “a series of strange and 
interesting lands with more individuality than the colonial dominions 
of England in the East, more closed against the destructive influence 
of Western civilisation than Egypt the patient, the sad and helpless 
land of India, and the little island of Ceylon. Characteristic, sym- 
pathetic, sincerely hospitable shores await them beyond Singapore, 
but every figure, detail, and fact will lead them to reflect in what a 
marked degree the Russians resign to every comer from Europe 
their historical part and inherited mission as leaders of the East. 
China alone standing guard over its own, and unconsciously over 
Russian interests, holds its own, and anxiously glances towards the 
silent north, where is situated the only State from which it can 
expect moral support and disinterested assistance. Do other colonisers 
of the Pacific coast, while drawing the juices out of the gigantic 
continent, and wherever possible holding hundreds of millions in a 
state of economic slavery—do such pioneers of civilisation hope for 
final success? The East will awake sooner or later. It is Russia’s 
part to grow in power, in expectation of the conflict between two 
worlds, on neither of which will the decision depend. The idea of 
invading a complex foreign life, of using Asia as a tool for the 
advancement of the selfish interests of modern so-called civilised 
mankind was repugnant to Russia. She remained at home in tra- 
ditional indolence. Hence strangers have dethroned and oppressed 
the East, who come for money, and unlike the Russian find no home 
in Asia, nor brothers in humanity in the natives, whom they consider 
as inferior beings, and by whom in turn they are intensely hated. 
Where shall they find protection ? The more actively Europe presses 
on Asia, the brighter shines the name of the White Czar.” Such are 
practically the very words of the Imperial chronicler, and in this 
spirit he journeys past Singapore, “a brilliant illustration of the skill 
and fortune with which Britain makes use of other people’s property, 
while other nations are in a state of lethargy, or where the rights of 
the natives are not sufficiently defined,” to Batavia, where for the first 
time since leaving Egypt, he heard cordial shouts of greeting from 
the Dutch, who gave not merely an official, but a sincere and hearty 
reception. ‘Only these forces have cause to dislike the Russians in 
the East, over whom, in their insolent oppression of native elements, 
Russian power, unifying Asiatics, stands as an angel of vengeance.” 
The Dutch are said to rule “in a very satisfactory fashion.” No doubt 
they leave the natives alone, so long as they work for them, but the 
advanced party in India would not appreciate Dutch methods, 
Neither does it praise Russia, the supremacy of which the Indian 
press with one voice says, “ would be the death of its political aspira- 
tions.” The Indian press adopts a critical attitude towards the 
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Government, but it would never subscribe to the statement that the 
“British people strives everywhere and in everything to perpetuate 
its own influence and the degradation of others.” Among the merits 
of Dutch administration, Ukhtomsky notices the encouragement of 
the study of the native languages, manners, customs, and oriental 
lore. In Batavia such acquirements are considered a claim to office 
and emolument, while in British India and in Britain they are lightly 
regarded. 

Siam, the next halting place, is soon to fall under the yoke of the 
English, “who gaze intently from the Straits and Burma on the 
Indo-Chinese world, in view of an energetic and victorious inroad 
into the celestial empire.’ Here prophecy has missed the mark, 
however accurate the predictions of the future action of Russia, and 
the prince’s wish that Siam may retain its independence has been 
realised. It seems that the Buddhist population appreciated the 
fact that Russia sought no land, no power, and loved the Imperial 
party for the disinterested motives of the race. It is indeed the fact 
that the Russians get on well with “their spiritual relations,” the 
Asiatics, with whom they maintain less race reserve than is undoubt- 
edly very common with the English in the East. The prince labours 
the point, but there is something in it, though when it is conceded, 
it does not amount to an admission that British possessions would 
willingly exchange English for Russian dominion, though we are 
informed that in “India and elsewhere the population of Asia was 
glad to have an opportunity of expressing its kindly feeling to the 
heir of the White Czar,” because, ‘‘ Russia has not, or rather should 
not, have any solidarity of vital interest in Asia, with those powers 
which feed on its blood and sweat.” 

Things happen in Russia which are only paralleled in the pages of 
the Peking Gazette. Inthe seventeenth century the Bell of Uglich 
was flogged by the public executioner, had its ears cut off, and 
was exiled to Siberia for giving the signal for an insurrection. After 
two centuries of exile it was pardoned on petition, after a counter 
petition against its removal by the inhabitants of Tobolsk had been 
rejected, and was restored to its ancient home in Yaroslav. In 
regard to habits of life and thought resemblances continually occur, 
and in administration they are seldom absent. The people of Tobolsk 
protested against the removal of an old friend, but the autocrat had 
spoken, and the bell went down the Irtish to the Tobol, down the 
Tobol to Tiumen, thence to Perm, whence the Kama bore it to the 
broad back of the Volga, on which it journeyed past Nijni Newtown 
of the Fair, and Romanoff of the royal race till it arrived at Uglich, 
where it was received with extravagant demonstrations of welcome. 
So they told me at Tobolsk and I believed it. Anybody would at 


Tobolsk. 
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In Siam a distinct resemblance, due to sympathy and spiritual 
relationship, is detected between the physiognomy of the Siamese 
and the protean type of the Russian, “ who alone grasps what Siam 
might become from a political point of view, a centre of action 
against the weight of British rule now pressing on Burma and 
India, the latter of which is sinking under it!” For that which 
‘Burma was unable to do has become the historical legacy of Siam, 
and China might aid in the realisation of projects tending to the 
welfare of many millions of her countrymen. Whoever may rule 
in it, Peking, as the centre of gravity for the vague interests of one- 
half of the East, is far from being played out.”” The spirit of this 
passage also is far from being vague. On the occasion of the 
Grand Duke’s visit all was confined to the expression of Platonic 
feelings, “but Asia taken as a whole is in many senses also 
tussia, and the time will inevitably come for looking deeper into the 
East. Meanwhile, the English have taken possession of Burma without 
any especial difficulty, and look with an envious eye on the Menam, 
whither they would advance with their usual swiftness and frankness, 
were not the way barred by France, which could gain vast influence 
by saving the Siamese from being strangled in the embraces of 
England. But France should not oppress or injure Siam, for the 
glorious future state of Franco-India should not be founded on 
outrages and blood, as is pleasing to other nations. The Romance 
nation of the West is sympathetic to the Slavonic ideal, and 
chivalrously plants civilisation in Asia in the same spirit as do the 
Russians. The French should find an accommodation with Bangkok, 
and the Siamese, retaining their independence, would see their 
enemy only in the conquerors of Burma, and not in the North-west, 
where it is time for the natives to identify their interests with the 
true needs of all the other Oriental nations, in the hope of the evolu- 
tion of a Russo-Chinese world, in which the promise of power and 
prosperity lies hidden.” 

These are plain words, but it is worth while listening to them, if 
only to grasp what follows, when Prince Esper wisely says: ‘ The 
introduction of very progressive and purely Western ideas and 
methods into the social system of the natives would only be prejudicial 
to them and to the prestige of their guardians.” Spirited efforts 
are, none the less, sometimes made by English administrators, and 
an elastic interpretation given to the Queen’s proclamation. Only 
last week the Outlook congratulated Lord Curzon on having held out 
no hopes to those who would force upon the native States of Southern 
India, on behalf of the extremely small number of Christian converts 
who possess any property, a law preserving to them after conversion 
the rights they formerly possessed in their joint Hindu family, 
which is an equally social and religious entity. We may for a word 
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in season forgive the prince’s comparisons between the pay of the 
French and of the English Governors General, and officials, which, 
when the revenues of French and British India are considered, con- 
clusively prove our comparative moderation. 

But did the English ever keep the Burmese Myngoon Prince in a 
cage like a wild beast? The writer, who has personal knowledge of 
the treatment of King Thebaw and his relatives, is profoundly 
ignorant of the fact, nor to the traveller is there any very apparent 
sign that “suffering Burma waits” for this representative of an 
incompetent, if unfortunate, dynasty. 

And so with a passing reflection that Russia has vital problems to 
solve in Asia, not only on the Afghan-Turkestan border, “ which so 
troubles the English,’ and with a recollection of the protest of Greek, 
Copt and Fellah on the Nile “against the rude egotism of the 
Anglo-Saxon and his impulse to rule over weaker races,” the 
Imperial chronicler passes on to China, ‘‘an empire so bound up with 
various questions concerning the power and prosperity awaiting 
Russia in the Asiatic continent.” ‘‘ England cherishes a rooted, 
though totally unfounded conviction that the Russians are con- 
sciously drawn to the Indus and the Ganges, and that Cossack women 
lull their children to sleep with melodious songs of Agra and the 
Deccan. What calls up a smile to our lips appears a real threat to 
Albion, and to some extent is of advantage to us.” Alas! much 
more, “ than to some extent,” a disadvantage to our Indian finances. 
But let the prince continue to give “what are exclusively his own 
opinions,” and have, as will at once be seen, no relation whatever to 
the facts upon the frontier, and the policy since actually pursued 
with equal cynicism and success in China. ‘ Of course we do not 
need India, but we are, and must be, supported by the mythical idea 
of an ever-possible advance of their resistible north over the Hindu 
Kush. However skilfully and sagaciously the diplomatists and 
strategists of England may strive to prove the impracticability of 
such an advance, history shows the contrary.” Doesit? Has any 
foe, after subduing Turkestan and the Central Asian Mahomedan 
Khanates, proceeded through Mahomedan Afghanistan armed to 
the teeth, through passes manned by tribes at least hating the in- 
vaders as much as ourselves, to find a powerful army of England and 
confederated India before and behind the Indus awaiting the sur- 
vivors of so mad a march? But China is not India. It is “ Russia’s 
most convenient and most accommodating neighbour. Should the 
Europeans, especially the English, firmly establish their rule over 
the Celestial Empire, they might easily transform it into another 
India, more suited for exploiting and inexhaustible in its resources.” 
The Chinaman would become “ what to the misfortune of his country- 
men, the black man, obedient to military instructors, has become in 
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Southern Asia.” “ The principal task of Russia should consist mainly 
in guarding against such possibilities. I’or the purpose of acting 
more consciously in Eastern Asia, Russia should make clear to her- 
self her historical and pre-ordained position on the borders of two 
opposed systems of civilisation.” 

Then follows another exposition of the true oriental inwardness of 
Russia, “which conquers kingdom after kingdom, not by the sword 
alone, but by the spirit of meekness, faith, and universal brother- 
hood.” It reads better in Russian ; but in any case the sword has of 
late hardly been the least apparent of the four agencies. 

It is disconcerting to learn that probably the Chinese will sooner 
or later rise and poison the Europeans in Hongkong, but Prince 
Esper evidently has a more profound and a more proper appreciation 
of the ancient civilisation and of the merits of the Chinese, than those 
who performed a burlesque in the Temple of Heaven, than which no 
single act could do more to confirm the inhabitants of Peking in the 
belief that they were right all along in their estimate of the foreign 
devils, whether or not, as the Prince says, this unfriendly feeling is 
really confined to the red-haired, or English, foreign devils, whose 
devilishness is pre-eminent. He sees that the Chinese received great 
provocation, and are by no means all bad, though parents of other 
nations will probably be willing to forego such an extreme manifesta- 
tion of filial piety “as the presentation by children to their still- 
living parents of strong coffins, as a sign of love and devotion.” 
Indeed, it requires no special pleading to pick holes in our dealings 
with China, and not only Prince Esper, but parties to both reports 
presented to Parliament by the recent Expenditure Commission, have 
commented, as he has, upon the debit to India of a part of the consular 
expenses in China, though they do not call it “taking money from 
the lean and submissive Hindus to support English officials on the 
shores of the Pacific.” 

How abysmal is the ignorance of China, and even of our own 
fellow countrymen in China, which prevails in England! Throughout 
the late troubles, who was sufficiently impartial to admit that a proud 
and ancient empire cannot undergo a process of painless identification 
with other empires without an ebullition of patriotic feelings and hatred 
of foreigners, with difficulty, even in ordinary seasons, restrained by 
the Government within bounds, No one in China, no one in England, 
who had ever met that strong and self-reliant man, Sir Robert Hart, 
upon the scene of his activities, could witness without amazement the 
ready belief accorded to the foolish report that he had committed 
suicide, because a small proportion of the troops in the capital 
were engaged in intermittent attacks upon the Legations, which, 
however dangerous and treacherous, were obviously half-hearted, and 
not part, however disgraceful to the Chinese Government, of a con- 
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certed and determined attempt to exterminate the foreigners in 
Peking. In our just indignation we may yet remember this, and 
also our participation in the game of grab. 

Japan formed an unfortunate exception among Oriental peoples, 
and seemed strangely unmoved by, though not unconscious of, the 
spiritual relationship of Russia with all the peoples of the Kast. 

The fact is ascribed to the diseased national conceit which learns 
from the foreigner, while despising him, and it is predicted that the 
Japanese will soon doff the mask of friendliness “ with the worst con- 
sequences to England, which to some extent identifies her commercial 
and mercenary interests with those of the Japanese, with her usual 
way of regarding other nations as blind tools for British greed.” 
The English press has fooled Japanese vanity to the top of its bent. 
Will Japan put its assumed superiority to the test of deeds ? China’s 
inertia will, in that case, defeat them, and “ above the dainty morsel 
of Korea shines the glint of more dangerous bayonets.” Japan 
would fail and would blame England, the inciter to a policy of 
alventure, the true cause of its misfortunes. 

“ Who and what, then, can save China as a whole from dismember- 
ment anda foreign yoke ? ” asks the prince, and he answers: “ Russia 
alone, I am inclined to think ... which has never taken part in any 
military demonstration in defence of pseudo-Christians, but really 
nothing else than commercial interests . . . which may fairly expect” 
(this was in 1891) “and at no distant time” (it is now 1901) “a 
mighty advance, leading to the final confirmation of the supremacy 
of Russia in Asia. ... The great land of Siberia is only a van- 
guard, and as the Cesarewich passes, every dweller therein will 
be stirred in his soul, comparing his privations and energies with 
the comfortable surroundings of the British in India, dearly paid 
in the blood and sweat of the unfortunate native population. In 
Asia Russia has no bounds, but the boundless sea. . . our historical 
heritage is evident to our spiritual eyes.” 

The English have never had presented before them a more 
interesting commentary on that clause in the apocryphal will of 
Peter the Great, bidding his successors “ to bear in mind that he who 
can exclusively control the commerce of India is the dictator of 
Europe,” than these conclusions, remarks, and opinions, which are 
exclusively those of Prince Esper Ukhtomsky, courtier, journalist, 
Russian representative, whether authorised or not, at Peking, friend, 
secretary and fellow traveller of the Czar. Are these conclusions and 
opinions obsolete because written in 1891? By no means. They are 
republished in English in 1900. Are they unfriendly to ourselves ? 
Is it unfriendly to point out that the mythical invasion of India 
provokes a smile in Russia, to which it is not “ without advantage,” 
as Indian finances eloquently testify. For their “ elasticity,” though 
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often mentioned, hardly exists. The favourable account exhibited by 
Lord Curzon’s talented minister, Mr. Dawkins, last year, was due chiefly 
to the high price of opium, and savings owing to the depletion of the 
garrisons for the war in South Africa. The actual heads of revenue do 
not exhibit much elasticity of late, though the Indian debt is small, 
and its finances in a better condition than those of Russia for instance, 
notwithstanding M. de Witte’s astonishing budget. Still, it isa poor 
country, and increases of taxation could not be other than disastrous 
to the now famine-stricken and never too opulent cultivators, while 
Russia is really rich and only needs development. Was it, therefore, 
unfriendly to point out that China is the danger spot, and has not the 
subsequent march of events conclusively proved that while the Prince 
writes in no pretended spirit of friendliness, he actually told those 
who read him in Russian, what was going to occur. This gives his 
opinions and conclusions the especial value which attaches to the advice 
of the candid friend. He shows us ourselves as the Russians see us, 
and as few of us learn Russian, he considerately has the lesson trans- 
lated into English. To the writer, of whose efforts to learn the life 
and languages of the East he speaks in terms of such unmerited 
praise, it is a pleasanter task to point out how useful Prince Esper’s 
book can be to us, than to dwell on his many and hostile criticisms of 
our national character, and of our methods of administration. 


J. D. Rers. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR LIBERALISM. 
I.—FIFTH LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


“‘ Lonpon is not England, as Paris is said to be France,” says one of 
our old-fashioned local historians, and London affairs are not 
necessarily of imperial importance, but the administration of a city, 
created a county by Act of Parliament, with a population as large as 
that of Scotland or of Ireland, of the Dominion of Canada or of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, is something more than an average 
example of local government. The development of London has not 
followed the historical lines of our municipal life. Other towns have 
extended their municipal boundaries with the growth of their urban 
population, and have, on the whole, to use the language of their old 
charters, “been well and quietly governed” by the traditional 
division of party politics. It has not been so with the Metropolis. 
Just as London has had anomalous and chaotic disorder in its local 
affairs, so also the policy of its local government has been differently 
moulded and determined from that of any municipal borough. 
Speaking generally, throughout the country, municipal elections are 
fought on the whole party colours of blue and yellow, but once 
elected, the aldermen and councillors seem to sink the controversies 
of the platform and to work, maybe in emulation, but not in opposition, 
for the social advance of their town, subordinating all their political 
and economic theories to the practical necessities of their people. So 
it comes about that Glasgow, with a Unionist majority on its City 
Council, has become famous throughout the Empire for its light and 
leading in the path of municipal progress, and for what used to be 
called, in the days of Fawcett, “Socialistic’” experiment. So it 
comes that in Liverpool, most Conservative of cities, the City 
Council has acquired every “ monopoly”? upon which it has been 
able to lay its hands in the way of “ municipal trading.” I call to 
mind the remark made to me by the Lord Mayor of one of the 
busiest of our manufacturing centres. He was the local leader of the 
Conservative party, and as such he had been the guest of the London 
Municipal Society, but he had been shocked to find that, during the 
course of the evening, every Moderate speaker denounced in the 
strongest terms, as Socialism and robbery, the very municipal achieve- 
ments upon which he and his fellow Conservatives in the north country 
most justly prided themselves. 

In the Metropolis the election of the first County Council in 1889 
was fought avowedly on non-party lines, and a heterogeneous body 
of men were thrust into Spring Gardens without traditions, leaders or 
programme. One man stood out from the ruck, not because of his 
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municipal experience or local knowledge, but for his public distinction 
and social sympathies. That man was Lord Rosebery. He became 
the leader, not of a party in the Council, but of the Council itself, 
and, as its first Chairman, exercised a profound influence on its policy 
and tendencies. As the new members settled down to their adminis- 
trative duties two opposite lines of thought and action became 
apparent. On the one side were ranged those whose main idea was 
to prevent all increase of local taxation and to keep the Council 
within the narrowest limits of its proper powers, and, above all, apart 
from all interference with what they termed “ private enterprise.” On 
the other side were the social reformers, who cared little for economic 
theories but held that the Council should hasten to make up for the 
long arrears of neglect of local government in London, setting itself 
resolutely to resist the encroachments of, and, ultimately, to supplant 
the great private corporations that controlled the supply of light and 
water and the means of communication, and effectively to supplement 
private efforts to house the working classes. To use the cant phrase 
of political economy, the attitude of the one party became individual- 
ist, and of the other collectivist. Even at the beginning the dividing 
line was not rigid nor logical, and both parties claimed in common 
that they were guided by the facts of every case on its merits, but 
these very facts made those who tried to belittle the Council and to 
restrain its activities to the letter of the law adopt a petty and 
parochial attitude. 

These two parties became the Progressives and Moderates of the 
second election in 1892. It followed from the familiar circum- 
stances which led to their formation that, neither then nor since, 
did the party lines, either inside or outside the Council, correspond 
with the division of political parties in the State. This was the case, 
even whilst the cleavage of political parties was determined mainly 
by the difference of domestic policies; it became even more ap- 
parent when it was made to depend on imperial, as opposed to in- 
ternal, questions. Since 1885 the metropolis has always returned a 
large majority of Conservative members to the House of Commons; 
in 1886, 1895 and 1900 that majority had been overwhelming. It 
had been drawn impartially from north, east and south, with a 
constant figure in the west. This majority of the electors in each 
constituency has increased with the preponderance of imperial issues 
at the poll, and the net result is that it may be taken for granted 
that London is overwhelmingly “ imperialist’’ in its opinions. It 
is notable that even of the defeated Liberal candidates in the 
General Election of October last, most professed Liberal-Imperialist 
views. On the morning of the recent County Council Election 
The Times claimed that it is this very breadth of view that has 
impelled the Metropolitan constituencies to declare in favour of 
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an energetic, reforming and equalising treatment of Metropolitan 
affairs by the machinery of local government, in other words, that 
the London public takes an imperial view of local affairs. What 
is incontestable is that the electors have deliberately refused to allow 
themselves to be labelled with party badges and driven like sheep to 
the poll. They have refused the party ticket and snubbed the party 
wire pullers; and, so, you have the seemingly strange but easily ex- 
plicable fact that in the House of Commons there sit for London an 
overwhelming majority of Conservatives, whilst in the County Council 
those who called themselves Conservatives at the recent election are 
in an insignificant and impotent minority. 

On March 2nd London gave what was more nearly an unanimous 
vote than the giant city ever gave before. It is probable that, if 
the result had been fully anticipated, it would even have been pos- 
sible to have turned out the Conservative or Moderate members, by a 
better distribution of candidates, from some of the seats that they 
still hold. What is most remarkable is that the most emphatic 
verdict was given in what are known as “ villa” constituencies, the 
very home of political Conservatism, as the Prime Minister remarked 
the other day. After an election of this sort every sect and every 
faction claim the laurels of victory ; and one hears a boisterous clamour 
of clubs and societies who all claim the honours of, the fight. In 
reality, the Progressives won, to paraphrase Burke, “as the reward 
of their merit and the acquisition of their industry.” London was 
not inclined to “swop horses.” The metropolitan voter was satisfied 
with the old team. The charges against the Progressives were 
found to be unproven, and they had been sufficiently long in power 
to make the prognostications of coming tyranny and spoliation sound 
ridiculous to the ear. If the people of London wished to see the 
evidence of Progressive zeal and assiduity they had only to look 
around. Between 1855 and 1899 the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had carried out some notable schemes, the principal of which is, of 
course, the Victoria Embankment, but most of the street improve- 
ments were in the west-central district, and the small insanitary 
areas, that had been cleared of slum houses, had been disposed of, 
wherever possible, to private purchasers, and are, therefore, no longer 
public property. It has been the principle of the County Council to 
apportion its benefits equally among the various quarters of the 
town, and not to confine them to the western half of the inner ring 
surrounding the City proper. This fair division of benefit and 
burden is recognised and appreciated by the ratepayers. 

If one wishes at all adequately to measure the work of the Council, 
one must do it by the reports of the various Committees, among whom 
its functions are distributed. At the weekly meeting the discussion is, 
as arule, merely critical, and the constructive schemes are formulated, 
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elaborated, and carried out by the Committees, sitting in private. In 
his last annual address, the Chairman divided the Committees of the 
Council into three groups: (1) administrative, (2) supervisory, (3) 
parliamentary. At the sittings of these Committees a vast amount 
of detailed business is transacted, and it is in the thoroughness of its 
personal control and investigation that the Council differs for the 
better from other public bodies of which I have had experience. 
Although it is served with fidelity and diligence by a large staff of 
varied experience and knowledge, it is in no sense in the hands of its 
officials. They are its servants, not its masters. No stronger reason 


for the re-election of a Progressive majority was given than by Mr. 
i J y : 


Beachcroft, when he pleaded in a letter to Zhe Times that the 
Moderates should be given “an innings,” and that they could not do 
much harm, because they would always be able to rely upon the 
officials, The advantage of this executive vigilance is that the 
officers of the Council are themselves encouraged and fortified in their 
duties, and although it cannot be said that the Council has swallowed 
red-tape, at least its binding power upon public business has been 
much reduced. All public bodies have the defects of these qualities, 
and at times Committees may enter into too minute detail, but it is a 
fault on the right side. No officer of the Council has nearly so much 
unregulated authority as, say, the Permanent Secretary to my Lords 
at the Treasury, or many another big-wig of the Civil Service. 

To deal with the achievements of these Committees with any 
fulness would be out of the question, but I may enumerate some of 
the most important—taking them in the order of the Annual Report. 
The Bridges Committee have constructed one splendid tunnel under 
the Thames at Blackwall, are now engaged in “ forming a crossing 
to connect Greenwich and Millwall,” and have obtained Parliamentary 
power to make a like connection between Rotherhithe and Shadwell. 
Woolwich ferry, early declared free, has been utilised both for day 
and night service. Lambeth Bridge is under reconstruction, and by 
this Committee, as the authority for prevention of floods under the 
Act of 1879, much has been done to ensure the safety of the riverside. 
The Building Acts Committee have not only had to administer many 
Acts of Parliament; they actually had to draft and carry through 
Parliament the main Act, which enables them to check in London the 
extravagance and monstrosity of building that make the typical 
American city a thing of hideousness once seen, not easily to be for- 
gotten. But for them, in the last few years of active trade, new blocks 
of flats and offices would have towered to the sky, shutting out light 
and air from our narrow and tortuous streets. When the London 
County Council came into being the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, though 
far from inefficient, was lamentably inadequate, starved as it had been 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works. The Council is unhampered by 
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the Parliamentary restriction of the rate to 3d. in the £, and it has a 
force of nearly 1,200 officers and men, and nearly 200 stations of various 
kinds. Its Fire Brigade Committee mapped out London on a proper 
scale of safety. In his annual speech the Chairman said, “ London 
pays far less attention to the work than if it had a less conscientious 
or a less prudent Committee whose mismanagement would allow of a 
great periodical conflagration.” The principal work of the Highways 
Committee is the management of the tramways in South London. 
It has never been forgotten by the constituencies of North London 
that the Moderates in 1897 forced the Council to give a fresh lease 
to the North Metropolitan Tramway Company, and that in con- 
sequence, until 1910, the Council must sit still and allow those who 
live in districts north of the Thames to lack all the advantages that 
they have conferred, or are about to confer, upon the districts south 
of the Thames. In the south, where the Council works as well as 
owns the tramways, nearly £50,000 was paid last year in aid of the 
Council’s rate ; the service has been improved, and 3d. fares extended, 
with the additional boon of working-class return fares; the men 
employed have one day’s rest in seven and a sixty-hours’ week; and 
the traffic receipts beat the most successful year of the Company’s 
working. Last month a trial was made of the system of electricity, 
which will soon be applied to 115 miles of line. London is, in fact, 
in sight of a belated revolution in tramway communication that will 
be of untold benefit to working people. It is melancholy to think that 
the great congested boroughs of the north and north-east of London 
will have to wait another ten years for equal treatment. 

When the Council presented its loyal address to the King at 
St. James’, His Majesty touched sympathetically in his reply upon 
the necessity of adequately housing the working classes, and on two 
occasions during the past year, as Prince of Wales, the King 
exhorted the Council to use every effort to remedy the terrible evils 
of overcrowding and the slums. Until 1893, the Council confined 
itself to the clearance of insanitary areas under Part I. of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act. At Boundary Street, 
Bethnal Green; in Churchway, St. Pancras; around Clare Market, 
Strand; in five areas of St. Luke’s, two areas in Southwark, in one 
in Poplar, and another in Marylebone, large schemes have been 
carried out, and an equivalent number of those displaced have been 
rehoused. It is frequently stated that the same people are not 
rehoused in the new buildings. This is doubtless true, but to 
rehouse exactly the same class of slum dwellers as were turned out 
of the condemned streets is quite impossible, although the Council 
has tried its best to do so. Some of the people dislike the stricter 
discipline of the “model”; others will not comply with the sanitary 
regulations as to the number of persons allowed to the room. A 
better class of working people step into their shoes, but the relief 
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given is of the same extent and the average accommodation, in the 
absence of other causes of congestion, pio fanfo improved. The 
Council is now building, and about to build, in anticipation of dis- 
placements so as to make up for private clearances, and the increasing 
pressure of population in certain districts. Part III. of the Housing 
Act has been put into operation in several cases to house 17,000 
persons, and, taking advantage of the amending Act of 1900, the 
Council is about to lay out £1,500,000 at Lordship Lane, Tottenham, 
in a comprehensive and attractive plan for housing some 50,000 
more, besides undertaking other smaller schemes. In fact, it is not 
too much to say that the London County Council is the only local 
authority which has tried to put the later sections of the Housing 
Acts into operation. 

Open spaces for the recreation and enjoyment of the people have 
been multiplied tenfold since the Council appeared upon the scene. 
Not an acre of land has been allowed to slip within the county which 
could be made available for public use at anything like a reasonable 
figure. The Parks which were inherited by the Council have 
been marvellously improved, and public opportunities for healthful 
exercise for the first time systematically provided. In the old days 
it was as difficult to play cricket or football in a public park as in 
Trafalgar Square or in a ploughed field. Now, every green plot that 
can, without prejudice to the rights of the general community, be set 
apart for legitimate games, is carefully prepared in due season and 
allocated at different hours to different clubs and associations. Even 
bowling-greens have been provided for elderly people and sand-hills 
for their grandchildren. One of the Labour group of County 
Councillors boasts that the County Council has taught the babes of 
London what are the true pleasures of digging in the sand. In the 
East End, where every square foot is grabbed by the jerry builder, 
many are the squares and burial grounds that have been rescued from 
the hand of the spoiler. Could the County Council have retraced the 
steps of London misgovernment the cities of the poor might have 
been ringed round with pleasure grounds, which would have killed 
the slum spirit and given a larger growth to the slum children. 

In no branch of scientific administration has there been a greater 
advance of late years than in the treatment and disposal of sewage. 
From the Metropolitan Board of Works the Council inherited a 
system of main drainage laid down forty years ago “ to serve the 
needs of an anticipated population of 3,450,000,” but the growth of 
London has made these figures of small account, for already the 
population using our sewers exceeds 4,700,000, and in dry weather 
they now convey 80 per cent, more sewage than they were constructed 
to carry. In the immediate future the great work of making our 
system adequate to the calls upon it will be undertaken, but 
meanwhile it is satisfactory to know that the Main Drainage 
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Committee have purified the lower reaches of the Thames to such an 
extent that the condition of its foreshores is satisfactory and that the 
fish are increasing year by year. The minutest work of municipal 
government is often the most important, when it touches the food of 
the family and the warmth of the home. Owing to the careful 
inspection of the Public Control Committee “the proportion of unjust 
to just measures is half of what it was a few years ago,” both in the 
case of shops and of hawkers’ barrows. The sale of bread and coal 
is no longer a continuous traffic in petty fraud, and in the latter 
trade the “ number of convictions has been reduced from 444 in 1890 
to 40 in 1899.” All over London the increase of inspection has 
caused a better and more general observance of the Shop Hours’ Act. 
The health of the Metropolis depends mainly upon the enforcement 
of the by-laws framed to secure sanitary conditions of life. Local 
authorities have, in the past, been of varying activity and efficiency, 
and in no branch of their business have they been slacker than where 
they have allowed their by-laws to become little better than a dead 
letter. In such cases the Public Health Act of London might as well 
never have found its painful and laborious way on to the statute 
book. ‘To the vigilance of the Public Health Committee the Metro- 
polis owes it that there is now some approach to evenness of adminis- 
tration in the vital matters of overcrowding and house drainage. 
Through the urgency of the Technical Education Board, to which 
the Council summon experts and representatives from many quarters, 
the Council has done an enormous deal to make up for the admitted 
inefficiency in our system of technical and secondary education. Mr. 
Sadler, the Foreign Correspondent of the Education Department, 
in his lucid and instructive report upon Secondary Education in 
Germany, says, “ The Germans believe that under modern conditions 
the victory will rest, not with an unorganised multitude, however 
conspicuous the energy and courage of some of the individuals com- 
prising it, but with a highly-trained phalanx of workers drilled 
to co-operate and combining different forms of knowledge, all 
subordinate to a common aim.” In agreement with the German 
idea, the Council has done a great deal considering how much 
is chaotic and how much is angular in our educational arrange- 
ments. It has endowed and supervised all the various polytechnics 
and schools of handicraft and art that are worthy of support. It 
has provided new classes in subjects ranging from municipal 
engineering to confectionery, and has studied the comfort of the 
home as well as the skilfulness of the hand. To boys and girls alike 
it has given a large and well-selected number of scholarships, real 
rungs in the ladder of national education. It has done its best to 
give the lads of London a good commercial training. It has been 
the conscious and continuous endeavour of the Council in this way 
to afford equal opportunities for equal abilities, and it has succeeded 
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far better than any other authority that has touched the great 
question. 

This catalogue includes only the main features of the Council’s 
administration. To go into further detail would but puzzle, much 
as the size of London puzzles the old inhabitant, when it is brought 
home to him in the railway carriage or the omnibus. The Londoner, 
however, knows enough of what all this means to give the Council 
the credit of having fairly grappled with the Herculean labours of 
London government. He is told by some of his guides that as it is 
the administration of the Council as a whole, so the credit is due to the 
Council as a whole. Such a conclusion would be justified had the 
work been equally or proportionately shared between the two parties, 
but the returns of attendances and divisions for the last three triennial 
periods have shown that the Progressive members have attended 
meetings of the Council and its Committees at least twice as often 
as the Moderates. Some of the Moderate members make it a point 
never to attend any Committees, and others, again, merely go pro 
Jorma. It has been stated that by a sort of “spoils” system the 
Progressives secure the Chairs of all the most important Committees, 


but the panels of Chairmen show that all the Moderate members who 


have really interested themselves in Committee work are able in 
their turn to preside over them. One important committee, viz., the 
Establishment, has a Moderate member as perpetual chairman, for it 
falls to the deputy-chairman by virtue of his office, and no protest 
has ever been made on his account. The rule of the County Council 
has been that of promotion by merit, and, on the whole, this rule 
has been consistently applied. 

Under this impression the majority of the electorate felt that the 
Progressive party were entitled to a renewal of their confidence, 
and nobody who knows the facts can deny that, if credit be de- 
served, it is theirs to have. Since the election on March 2nd 
several newspapers have suggested that the voters abstained to such 
a degree as to make the result worth little as a test of public opinion. 
It is a rule of modern existence that nothing is so far from a man as 
what happens next door, or it would be difficult to account for such 
extraordinary delusions as prevail about local life in London. Asa 
matter of fact, a larger proportion of voters go to the poll at the 
County Council election in London than at the municipal elections 
in any of the large boroughs outside. In the case of the latter, on 
an average, about 55 per cent. of the electors vote, whereas in the 
divisions of London the average is about 40, and at some elections 
has been much higher—this, too, on a register which includes free- 
holders, who seldom exercise what is known as the “ owner’s ”’ vote, 
and women, who have a notorious and increasing disinclination to go 
to the poll. The significance of these figures becomes the greater 
when it is remembered that the Parliamentary poll in London is 
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relatively smaller than anywhere else, for in the metropolitan con- 
stituencies the average is not above 75 per cent., and often falls as 
low as 70, whilst a poll of 80 per cent. is always regarded as a triumph 
of successful organisation. In a provincial constituency 90 per cent. is 
a not infrequent proportion. Therefore it follows that a larger 
number of people interest themselves in local government in the 
metropolis than in the municipal boroughs outside, and that there 
is a more general part taken, as shown by the record of the 
ballot-box, in local as opposed to Parliamentary elections in the 
former than in the latter—a curious paradox and one not generally 
known. 

The new Council has now elected its new officers and new aldermen. 
The chairman, Mr. Torrance, is one of that good type of local 
administrator that has been so conspicuous in the history of the 
Council. Hard-headed, straightforward and indefatigable in business, 
he is one of those who have kept the Council true to the best 
traditions of English municipal life, whilst at the same time in 
sympathy with the craving of the vast masses of working people 
for fuller, healthier and more humane lives. Vain prophecies are 
still heard from the recesses of reaction as to the future conduct and 
policy of the governing body. “ The result (of the election) ”’ says 
a newspaper that ought to know better, “ will be a continuation of 
the same course of needless expenditure on useless objects which has 
hitherto marked the history of the Council and a corresponding 
increase in the rates.” As to the uselessness of the Council’s 
expenditure, the account that I have given of some part of its work 
should be sufficient. On the second point, the writer must have 
known, if he is a ratepayer and examines his demand note, that he 
was writing the thing that is not. Asa matter of fact, the Council 
can plume itself that, alone among the local authorities of London, it 
has not in its twelve years of power materially increased the burden 
of the ratepayer. In the first full year of the Council’s existence 
the county rate was 123d. in the £; for the year ending March, 1900, 
the rate was 13}d., 8°25d. in respect of debt and 5-25d. in respect of 
annual maintenance. The increase for London’s debt amounted only to 
‘43d., or less than 3d. in the £. Of the additional debt of 5} millions 
accumulated since the Council has been in existence, 2}, millions is allo- 
cated to remunerative purposes. The rate made 1900-1 was 143d. in the 
£, but out of it 3}d., was returned to local authorities and to Guardians 
of the Poor, much to the advantage of the poorer parishes, leaving 
103d. as the Council’s rate proper. 

In other quarters I have seen vague fears of “socialistic experiments.” 
Ina sense all municipal enterprise is socialistic, and the United King- 
dom is thus honeycombed with municipal Socialism, but that the Council 
will depart from the settled principles of its policy, and plunge into un- 
known seas of unaccountable extravagance, is indeed the delusion of one 
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who “ disquieteth himself in a vain shadow.” A few of the Council’s 
rhetoricians may talk big, though that is not so probable as when, 
during the period of the first Council, it was a standing joke in the 
lobby of the House of Commons that the County Councillors had 
passed a resolution “that no Act of the present Parliament should 
apply to the Metropolis.” The great bulk of the members will stick 
to the laborious, but not inglorious path of practical progress in 
municipal government. 

The leading question before them is that of helping the people of 
London to find decent room to live. In Spitalfields, where the popu- 
lation numbers 335 to the acre, it is a common thing for seven or eight 
persons to live in a single room, and the want of accommodation is so 
acute that each will pay a shilling a day for his share. Men, women, 
and children are herded together in tenement houses, packed with five 
or six families, having sanitary appliances for but a single household. 
The problem that the Council is called upon to solve is to provide 
dwellings for those who have to exist somehow under the poverty 
line fixed by Mr. Charles Booth. The new architect of the Council 
is confident that he can effect this object, in spite of the regulations 
of the Home Office and the still high price of building materials. 
The scheme for planting 50,000 persons in Tottenham is but the first 
, which will do an immense deal to relieve the congestion of 
central London, some of which is undoubtedly due to the rapid clear- 
ance of private dwelling-houses to make room for warehouses and 
offices all around the City of London. Every effort will be made to 
force the railway companies to give greater facilities both in the times 
and numbers of workmen’s trains for the ingress and egress of 
working people. Closely akin to this will be the substitution of 
electricity for horse traction upon the tramway system of South 
London, and the extension and coupling up of the existing lines. It 
is to be hoped that the Borough Councils will not obstruct, as they can 
and do in many cases, under the Tramway Acts, this linking of the 
communications between the centre and the suburbs. In North 
London the Council will do its best to acquire the remnant of the 
North Metropolitan Company’s lease, but, having regard to the 
declaration recently made by its chairman, the success of such efforts 
is more than doubtful. The policy of the Council must be one of 
cheap and general tramway carriage. 

Acting with and in default of the local authorities the Council will 
try to abate the smoke nuisance by legal proceedings. An important 
enterprise will undoubtedly be undertaken by the Rivers Committee. 
For a long time it has been a matter of public complaint that the 
passenger traffic of the Thames was antiquated and inadequate, 
and at the present moment it has virtually come to a standstill, 
After careful examination, the Rivers Committee persuaded the 
Council itself to undertake a continuous steamboat service upon the 
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Thames, and it is hoped that within two years an attractive and 
novel system of river communication will be in working order. At 
least the public of London will then be able to show whether they 
are willing to make use of their waterway, when a fleet of comfort- 
able and well-found boats is at their disposal. The commercial 
necessities of the river will be closely watched. As compared with 
the seaports of the Continent and several of our own, the port of 
London has for many years been falling behind. The channel of 
the Thames is not deep enough for the big sea-going steamships. 
The docks are inadequate for the requirements of modern trade. All 
has been left to impecunious and ill-managed companies, subject to a 
confused and harassing interference by public authorities. The 
Council is willing to come to the aid of the trade of London, and, by 
joining to itself the representatives of other great interests, to put 
the docks and wharves under proper management and public control. 
Lastly, the ‘ burning question ” of the water supply of London must 
be frequently before the Council in the next few years. Since 1894 
the London County Council has introduced Bills into Parliament 
every session for the acquisition of the existing companies and the 
institution of an independent supply from Wales. In 1895 the 
Bills were very near passing, but were killed by the dissolution of 
Parliament. Since then they have been regularly rejected on the 
motion of the President of the Local Government Board. It is cer- 
tain that the Government itself will be again forced to try its hand 
at legislation, and it will be curious to see whether its attempt meets 
with better success than did Lord James’ Bill in the last Parliament, 
and Lord Cross’ Bill in 1880. The water famines of the East End 
and the proposed regulations of the Water Companies that have just 
been withdrawn make it impossible to postpone much longer some 
attempt at a settlement. It is difficult to believe that any Trust or 
Board can be suggested that will satisfy, at once, the County Council 
and the Metropolitan Boroughs on the one hand, and the local 
authorities of the outside water area on the other. London will fight 
for its own hand, and the demand is that London should have com- 
plete control of the whole supply, with the obligation of supplying 
water in bulk at cost price to the authorities of the outside area of 
‘Water London.” My impression is that, Providence being on the 
side of big battalions, London will win. 

Such is likely to be the broad tendency of County Council 
administration for the next three years. London, says Sir Walter 
Besant, has always been a city looking forwards, pressing forwards, 
fighting for the future. As at present constituted and composed, the 
County Council of London will honestly strive, perhaps with some 
exaggeration of language, but with not less laborious zeal than 
during the last twelve years, for London’s future, guided not by any 
theories of the school, but by the practical expediency of each case as 
it arises. H. L. W. Lawson. 








IJ.—THE NEW LIBERALISM. 


For many a long day nothing has happened that should be so cheer- 
ing and refreshing for earnest Liberals as the result of the London 
County Council Election. It is not, of course, that the election 
ran on recognised Liberal and Conservative party lines. The 
“‘ Moderates”’ strained every nerve to get it on to those lines, but 
they most signally and ignominiously failed to do so. The result of 
the polling, therefore, cannot be regarded as a triumph of the Liberal 
party in London over the Conservative party ; nevertheless it was, 
most emphatically, a splendid triumph of real Liberalism over ob- 
structive and reactionary Toryism. It wasa triumph of the new 
Liberalism—the Liberalism that is destined, before the century is 
much older, to sweep the country at large, just as the London 
Progressives have swept the municipal field. 

It was quite time that we had some striking display of this new 
vitalising power, for never since Liberals were a party have they been 
in quite such a predicament as they are now. It is true that official 
Liberals, at their meeting at Rugby at the end of March, came to a 
fairly harmonious understanding as to the line the party should take 
over the South African war, but then that, of course, is an adven- 
titious and altogether exceptional matter. A question like that cannot 
take the place of a home policy. It may serve, while it lasts, to hold 
together some semblance of a united party, and if we had any sort of 
definite and coherent home policy, it is not improbable that that 
coming together on the extremely important matters arising out of 
the war, would materially conduce to harmony and consolidation 
upon other matters. But the simple truth is—and it is a truth 
that for a long time past has been on the lips of everybody—that, as 
a party, we have no home policy and no leader, and we seem to have 
scarce any really distinctive principle. It was from the want of such 
a principle that, six months ago, Liberals in London were almost 
wiped out at the polls, and it was just because the Progressives had a 
clearly distinctive principle, and one that came home to every genuine 
reformer—whether he called himself a Liberal or a Conservative— 
that they were able only five months later to sweep all before them. 

The essential characteristics of a working policy for a party are, 
that it should be really distinctive, that it should be based on some 
intelligible principle that marks it off sharply from all others, and 
that it should be capable of binding its adherents together for united 
action against all opponents. As for a leader, there is for him only 
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one essential characteristic. He must be able to lead; and no man 
will ever again be able to lead the Liberal party who is not the very 
embodiment of some clear, definite, and intelligible principle, and an 
equally clear and intelligible policy. 

We have no such policy, no such principle, no such leader. There 
are, of course, some things that all Liberals are unanimous in desiring, 
but there is no one thing that they all want with sufficient ardour 
and earnestness to induce them to sink their differences about the 
rest. Moreover, many of the things they want are, from one motive 
or another, equally desired by Conservatives. Under the opportunist 
tuition of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Chamberlain the Tories have been 
rapidly Liberalising, and under the essentially Conservative genius 
of Mr. Gladstone and the stationary, if not reactionary commonplace 
of Lord Rosebery, the great mass of what was the Liberal party has 
become more Conservative, and a large section of it has gone over 
altogether. Compromise and rapprochement have long been working 
on both sides. Fora great while past there has been less and less 
that is really distinctive of the two parties; and then comes the 
South African outbreak to make confusion worse confounded, followed 
by a General Election, in which it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the one object of the vast majority of Liberal candidates was to 
show that, on the only subject dominating the mind of the country 
at the time, they—the Liberals—were really at one with the Tories. It 
is the simple truth to say that the great historic party, the moral power 
of which reformed Parliament, repealed the Corn Laws, swept away 
religious disabilities, gave a free press and popular education, and the 
right to combine, has no effective principle or policy absolutely and 
clearly distinct from those which are now guiding the legislation and 
the administration of the Tories. It is a most perplexing fact, but it 
is a fact, that there is literally no subject at all within the sphere of 
practical home politics on which Liberals at the present moment can 
feel quite sure that the Tories will not outstrip them during the next 
two or three sessions of Parliament, just as they did in the matter 
of franchise and the abolition of elementary school fees. What is 
the use then of pretending that we have any longer a distinctly 
Liberal policy, or any distinctly Liberal principles, if, in the sphere of 
practical politics, we are merely running a neck-and-neck race with 
the Conservatives? Between the two parties there are, of course, 
fundamental differences of theory and motive, but practical differ- 
ences have been growing less and less, and at the present moment it 
really is not very easy to say what they are. 

As to the leadership, there are several men who seem to have all 
the qualifications for it. The one thing practical experience shows 
that they lack as leaders is the power to induce the party to follow. 
Instead of leading the party, all their best efforts result merely in 
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further splitting up. The tearful appeals to prominent politicians 
to sink their differences, and the earnest exhortations to the party 
to fall into line at the back of one or the other of them would be quite 
pathetic, if they were not highly ludicrous. The truth, plain enough 
to anyone who looks quietly on from the outside, is that what is 
wanted is not a penitent falling on each other’s necks on the part of 
rival leaders, but the display by some one or other of them of a 
sufficient personal power to compel the others to fall in behind and 
to take his place at the head of a party who can see in him the man 
they can trust, 

There are three things, and only three things, that can give that 
power, and the man who is ever again to lead a solid and enthusiastic 
party of progress must have them all. He must have a clear, broad 
principle to enunciate, a bold, intelligible policy based upon it, and 
he must have the ability to inspire his party with that faith in 
himself which comes of honest conviction and earnest purpose. 

The policy must be such as will commend itself to all that is 
Liberal and Progressive,even among many who count themselves Con- 
servatives, and it must inevitably bring out in instinctive antagonism 
all that is Tory, even among “ Liberals.” To enunciate such a policy 
and to bring it home to the whole people is not a thing that can be 
done in a day, but the coming leader is he who will begin it and go 
doggedly on with it. As he wins his way the inevitable result will 
be that he will bring about, from top to bottom of society, a new 
cleavage as sharp and impassable as that between those who defended 
and those who attacked the institution of slavery, the old Parlia- 
mentary pocket-borough system or the protection of the Corn Laws. 
Such a cleavage may, of course, be regarded as a deplorable necessity, 
but no great move forward was ever made without it, and if we are 
not to abandon all hope of progress, we must be prepared for a great 
breaking up and reforming of parties. That, to some extent, was 
really what happened when the London Progressive party was formed 
though in that case the cleavage was through the Conservatives 
mainly. Twelve years ago a few leading spirits in the municipal 
sphere propounded a policy of bold reform for London, and, as a 
broad principle on which they would proceed, they enunciated the 
subordination of all sorts of private vested interests to the general 
welfare. A handful of earnest and honest men managed to convince 
the electors that they were going to make the welfare of the whole 
people their supreme purpose, and hence it was that, to the astonish- 
ment and vexation of the Tory creators of the new Council, there 
instantly sprang into being a new Progressive party, not to be identified 
with any existing party, but formed—as this last election has shown 
more clearly than ever—of all sections of the people. What happened 
twelve years ago in the circle of London local politics is exactly what 
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must inevitably happen in the larger political world before Liberalism 
can ever again be the force it has been. 

In the Forryicutiy Review for January, 1899, I said something 
to the effect of all this, though the confusion of parties had not then 
been completed by the outbreak of the South African war. The 
fundamental principle of Liberalism, I then assumed to be the pro- 
motion of whatever would conduce to the general good—the welfare 
of the whole population—and I contended that although at that time 
there was rather less than usual to suggest them, there were really 
two applications of this principle looming large in the future. The 
reference, of course, was to land and capital. In that article I dealt 
with Liberalism in its application to land only. I maintained that the 
private ownership of land is inconsistent with the general good, that 
it prevents the proper housing of a large proportion of the people of 
the country, that it necessitates our sending out enormous sums of 
money every year for the importation of produce that might just as 
well be raised at home; that it hampers and discourages agriculture, 
prevents employment on the land, depopulates the rural parts of the 
kingdom, and, by driving the people into the towns, breeds poverty 
and squalor among the hardworking, while it tends to heap unbounded 
wealth upon those who do not work. The land is the birthright of 
us all, and I contended that the earnest and capable statesman who 
should take his stand on that fact, and in a wise and temperate, 
but resolute manner, should set about to deal with the land for the 
common good, would be the inspirer and leader of a new Liberal 
party. 

But land is merely one form of national capital, and there is only 
one other form—the surplus produce of the national industry—which, 
in a broad but very real sense, may also be said to belong to us all. 
Land belongs to nobody—and therefore to everybody alike—because 
nobody made it. Capital, in a certain sense, belongs to everybody, 
because everybody helps to make it. The national capital is the 
national surplus of production over consumption, accumulated, and 
the problem which, besides that of land restoration, is already looming 
large on the Liberal horizon, is how to modify the disposal of all 
future surplus on the broad principle of promoting the common good 
and securing the fruit of industry for the industrious. 

Neither with land nor with capital is it of any use to go back 
upon the past. However clear it may be that no man has a right 
to the exclusive use of land, you cannot deal with it as though it 
were unoccupied. And though the whole capital of the country— 
apart from land—is the accumulated surplus of the whole country’s 
industry, you cannot proceed in any reform as though it were unappro- 
priated. We can do nothing with the past but learn wisdom from 
it; but our future we can deal with, and, by judicious statesmanship, 
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the disposal both of land and of capital may, sooner or later, be 
brought more into line with the natural rights of all of us. What we 
want just now is a competent statesman who will give attention, not 
merely to the problems of the hour, but will resolutely grapple with 
the two great questions of private land-owning and private capital 
which underlie them all, and thus make an entirely new departure 
for the Liberal party. 

Nobody who attentively observes the signs of the times can fail 
to perceive that a total change of thought is rapidly coming about 
with regard to capital and the capitalist, nor is it difficult to perceive 
the cause of it. The change, shortly stated, is simply this—that 
whereas until recently the interest of the private capitalist was 
everywhere accorded a position of paramount importance, that para- 
mount importance is now rapidly coming to be accorded to the people 
at large. The material good of the whole population has, of course, 
always been desired by all parties, but the only way of promoting it 
in the past was indirectly through the capitalist employer. The 
whole people were made prosperous by making the capitalist pros- 
perous and by encouraging his enterprise, and there was absolutely 
no other way of doing it. But it is being discovered that however 
true that may have been in the past, it is no longer true. There are 
ways of promoting the public welfare directly, and without the 
intervention of the private capitalist. 

The discovery is a new revelation, and is rapidly bringing about a 
total revolution in the minds of all who are really liberal and pro- 
gressive. It isa fundamental change. It obviously opens up new social 
possibilities, and puts entirely out of date many of the aims and objects 
of liberalism in the past. It is a discovery that has been forced on 
the minds of all who can see what is going on in the world, not so 
much by argument as by the simpler logic of facts. When the 
Liberal party first crystallised on the lines upon which it became 
such a power in the land, it was quite possible to maintain that the 
private capitalist was indispensable to any industry. There were 
all sorts of good reasons for believing that we simply could not do 
without him, and there was very little evidence of any kind on the 
other side. Official undertakings were always more or less inefficient 
as compared with private enterprise, always extravagant, and often 
extremely corrupt. There were practically no public services of any 
kind that could be pointed to in proof that Government, either local 
or Imperial, could carry on business as efficiently as the private 
capitalist. It seemed really a self-evident proposition that, if a man 
is to do his best in any business management, he must have a direct 
pecuniary interest in it. He must be risking his own money, and 
must be stimulated by the hope of making his own fortune. 

This idea was first modified by cautious and tentative experiments 
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in joint-stock enterprise. It began to be perceived that it was not 
actually necessary that a business man should be working entirely 
with his own capital. It was sufficient for him to have a substantial 
share in it. As joint-stock enterprise increased in magnitude, and 
individual shares grew relatively smaller and smaller, it gradually 
became evident that actual shareholding, after all, was not really 
necessary for efficient management; that it was quite possible to 
substitute for the interest of the capitalist other motives equally 
trustworthy. 

This development of joint-stock enterprise operated in another 
way. It soon necessitated public interference and control in in- 
numerable ways that had never been dreamed of under simpler con- 
ditions of trade. While our houses, and even our public buildings, 
were illuminated by candles, the purchaser who was not satisfied 
with the candles he got, never thought of crying out for municipal or 
Government interference. He simply went to another shop. But 
when great companies took up the lighting business, public inter- 
ference and control were soon found to be imperatively needed. As 
the individual capitalist receded into the background, and publie 
oversight and regulation became more and more familiar, the possi- 
bility of entire public responsibility became more and more apparent, 
and meanwhile the rapid growth of a ubiquitous and vigilant press 
rendered jobbery and corruption more and more difficult. 

The result of all this has been that, in various parts of the kingdom, 
the possibility of dispensing with the private capitalist, and of run- 
ning business on public lines and exclusively for the public benefit, 
has been demonstrated in all sorts of ways. The one demonstration 
most prominent before Londoners just now, and the one thing that 
is universally allowed to have done more than anything—except the 
amazing ineptitude of the proposals of the great water companies— 
in the bringing about of the Progressive triumph, is the public ; 
working of a part of the tramways of London. While this was only 
a mere project for discussion, it was always possible to predict alarm- 
ing mismanagement and corruption and pecuniary loss. But here, at 
length, is the thing actually done. It is beyond all dispute that the 
tram service has already been improved, the fares reduced, the 
working hours of the men shortened, their pay improved, and their 
working rules, which were abominably tyrannical and unjust, brought 
into line with what is reasonable and humane. All this has been 
actually done, and with it all the financial result is a net profit of 
over £52,000 for the common good. You cannot have a great public 
object-lesson like this without profoundly affecting men’s thoughts. 
about capital and capitalists, and such object-lessons are multiplying 
every day. They show, in a way, absolutely irrefutable that, what- 
ever may have been the case in the past, now, at all events, the 
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private capitalist is not indispensable. We can, in many ways, at 
least, really do better without him than with him. Instead of being 
a public benefactor, he begins to appear rather in the light of a 
public burden, and an obstruction to progress and reform. All over 
the country the possibility of doing better without the capitalist has 
been demonstrated so conclusively that his friends can no longer 
dispute it, and they fall back on another line of defence. 

“Yes,” they say, “ public enterprise in such matters as trams and 
turnpike roads, gas and water supply, may be all very well. They 
are ‘natural monopolies,’ and ought to be in the hands of the public. 
But public enterprise ought to be confined to such things.” 

Now a monopoly is a monopoly, and it is altogether a delusion to 
suppose that there is any practical difference, so far as the public are 
concerned, between a “natural”? monopoly that exists because it is 
physically impossible for two companies to run their trams over the 
same roads, and another monopoly which exists because it has been 
found financially impossible for two companies to live and thrive by 
cutting each other’s throats. But, however this may be, such an 
experiment as that of the London County Council inevitably suggests 
several reasons why such enterprise should not be confined to mono- 
polies of any kind. The public are better served, the charges are 
lower, the men employed are better treated, and public burdens are 
lightened, or the public welfare otherwise promoted, by profits that 
no longer go into private pockets. Here are four good reasons, each 
one in itself sufficient to justify the change, and each of which would 
be equally sufficient to justify the taking over of any other commercial 
interest, whether a monopoly or not, if generally thought desirable. 
If the private capitalist can be dispensed with, and the public good can 
thus be promoted by public enterprise, why should it be in any way 
restricted ? 

That is the question that is working in men’s minds, and is every- 
where already actually effecting that cleavage of society of which I 
have spoken. This and the land question are rapidly dividing men 
along an entirely new line—on the one hand those who are for 
maintaining and defending the private ownership of land and the 
predominant interest of capital, and on the other those who, at every 
point, would subordinate both land and capital to the public good. 
The experience of the past five-and-twenty years has thrown an 
entirely new light on society. 

That new light is the light of the new Liberalism, and the man 
who cannot see the breaking of it upon all our commercial and 
industrial affairs may be voted to the leadership, but he will prove a 
blind leader. He will succeed only in effecting a further splitting 
up and demoralisation of his party, and he will be superseded by the 
mere process of the suns. 
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Some of the greatest problems that are now pressing for solution 
can be finally and effectively solved only by the irresistible power of 
a great political party dealing prudently and temperately, but boldly 
and radically with the ownership of land and future accumulations of 
capital. Everybody by this time should be able to see that at the 
bottom of all our difficulties in the employment, the maintenance and 
the housing of the people, lies the land question, and it is equally 
plain that at the bottom of the great drink problem and all the 
troubles of crime and poverty and moral and physical wreckage 
involved in it, there is the capitalist question. Teetotallers may pass 
as many Local Veto Bills and Sunday Closing Bills as they please, 
but while a vast organisation of private capitalists has 240 millions 
of money invested for making profit out of the drinking habits of 
the people, in one way or another their legislation will be thwarted 
and circumvented. Their “ Veto” principle is right; where they 
have made a mistake is in endeavouring to apply it absolutely to the 
sale of drink. You cannot put a veto on a whole people who are 
determined, and rightly determined, to do as they please. But you 
can put a veto on a comparatively small section of the people whose 
profit-making enterprise is inimical to the best interests of the com- 
munity asa whole. The policy that temperance reformers ought to 
pursue, and in which every man who professes and calls himself a 
Liberal should heartily support them, is the absolute vetoing of all 
trading in drink for private profit, and the consequent extinction of 
all motive for pushing trade and encouraging consumption. 

Now suppose that some one of our multifarious leaders came 
forward with a clearly enunciated policy of putting the welfare of 
the people above the interests of both landowners and capitalists, and 
made definite proposals for putting this principle into practice on any 
considerable scale. How long should we be in any doubt about the 
practical difference between Liberals and Conservatives? And if he 
were really a capable man, and convinced the nation that he was in 
deadly earnest, how long would there be any doubt as to who was 
the leader of the Radical party? Imagine that he came forward 
with the enunciation of the broad general policy of promoting the 
better distribution of wealth ; that he began by formulating a drastic 
scheme for the taxation of ground values, and another one for taking the 
retail trade in drink entirely out of the hands of the private capitalist. 
Isn’t it highly probable that in this wider sphere, and on a national 
scale, you would have over again exactly the experience of municipal 
London? There would be at once a new cleavage and a re-forming of 
parties. For a short time there would be tremendous confusion. 
All the fountains of the great political deep would be broken up and 
the deluge would overtake us again. It would sweep away all 
sectional lines, and for a little while it is possible that it might sweep 
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away the new leader too. “A Radical attack on property!” would 
be the cry. “A Socialist plot against capital! The nationalisation 
of the liquor trade!” 

The Conservatives would lose a few of their nominal followers, and 
the rest would be consolidated and their leaders strengthened. ‘“ The 
trade,” of course, would gather under the Tory umbrella, and all the 
fuddlers and tipplers, all the more extreme of the teetotallers and every 
whig in the Liberal party. But the great mass of that party would 
remain, and would become the Progressives—just as they have done 
in London—and they would be rapidly reinforced from the outside— 
just as they always have been reinforced whenever any great and 
real reform has been taken in hand by an earnest and competent 
statesman. It is possible that for a time the party might be depleted, 
but it would be a party thoroughly homogeneous and full of spirit 
and enthusiasm ; it would have found a real leader, a clear principle 
of reform, and a perfectly definite goal. They are just the things 
that have always carried the Liberal banner to victory; but they are 
just the things we have not got. It is because we have not got them 
that we are so deep in the dumps, and it is just because municipal 
Liberalism in London has got them that every time the Progressives 
go to the poll they sweep the field. Liberals will do the same when 
they take the same attitude towards capitalism in all its forms—not 
an attitude of hostility, but of entire disregard of its interests when- 
ever those interests clash with the real well-being of the people. For 
twelve years the London Progressive party have maintained their 
attitude with splendid consistency and unflagging determination, and 
it is simply because all sorts of people can see this that they rally 
to them with such enthusiasm whenever they are summoned to the 


polls. 
G. F. Mirrin. 
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TWO NOTES ON CHARLES LAMB. 





I.—Tue Losr Review or Keats. 


“Upon the publication of the last volume of poems, [ Lamia, Isa- 
bella,and The Eve of St. Agnes| Charles Lamb wrote one of his finely 
appreciative and cordial critiques in The Morning Chronicle.” So 
wrote Cowden Clarke, in the Recollections of Writers, 1878; but 
although many students of both Keats and Lamb have ransacked The 
Morning Chronicle in the hope of finding this review, it has eluded 
them; and they have given up the search in the opinion that Cowden 
Clarke was mistaken and Lamb did not write such an article at all. 

But as it seemed worth while to suppose for a moment that Cowden 
Clarke’s mistake referred merely to the name of the paper, and to 
hunt a little further, I turned, the other week, to The New Times for 
the same year, 1820, and there, in July, a few days after the publica- 
cation of the book, the review came to hand. There was good reason 
to look into this paper, for it was owned and edited by Stoddart 
{afterwards Sir John Stoddart), a friend of Lamb, brother-in-law of 
Hazlitt, and one of Coleridge’s companions when he lived in Malta 
in 1804-5; and it was to The New Times that Lamb contributed his 
‘‘ Pindaric Ode to the Treadmill,’ in 1825. Cowden Clarke’s mis- 
take, writing as he did at an interval of half a century, was very 
natural, for Lamb now and then wrote in Zhe Morning Chronicle at 
that time (a sonnet to Miss Burney appeared as near the date in 
question as July 13th, 1820), and externally the two papers were 
very similar. 

That The New Times review is that to which Cowden Clarke 
referred I have no doubt at all. But before any attempt is made to 
prove the case, it is best to print the article exactly as it appeared 
(The New Times, July 19th, 1820) :-— 


LAMIA, ISABELLA, THE EVE OF SAINT AGNES, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Joun Keats, Author of Endymion. 


‘** A casement high and triple-arch’d there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep damask’d wings ; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 


A shielded ’scutcheon blush’d with blood of Queens and Kings. 
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Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fine breast, 
As down she knelt for Heaven’s grace and boon ; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest ; 
And on her silver cross pale amethyst ; 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint : 
She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, for Heaven 








Her vespers done, 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 

Loosens her fragrant boddice ; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees ; 

Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 

In fancy, fair Saint Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 


Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep opprest 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
Flown like a thought until the morrow day ; 
Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain ; 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 


“ Such is the description which Mr. Keats has given us, with a delicacy 
worthy of Christabel, of a high-born damsel, in one of the apartments 
of a baronial castle, laying herself down devoutly to dream, on the 
charmed Eve of St. Agnes; and like the radiance, which comes from 
those old windows upon the limbs and garments of the damsel, is the 
almost Chaucer-like painting, with which this poet illumes every 
subject he touches. We have scarcely anything like it in modern 
description. It brings us back to ancient days, and 


Beauty making-beautiful old rhynes. 


“ The first thing in the volume is the paraphrase of Boccacio’s story 
of the Pot of Basil. Two Florentines, merchants, discovering that their 
sister Isabella has placed her affections upon Lorenzo, a young factor 
in their employ, when they had hopes of procuring for her a noble 
match, decoy Lorenzo, under pretence of a ride, into a wood, where 
they suddenly stab and bury him. The anticipation of the assassina- 
tion is wonderfully conceived in one epithet, in the narration of 
the ride— 

So the two brothers, and their murder’d man, 
Rode past fair Florence, to where Arno’s stream 
Gurgles —— 


Returning to their sister, they delude her with a story of their 
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having sent Lorenzo abroad to look after their merchandises ; but the 
spirit of her lover appears to Isabella in a dream, and discovers how 
and where he was stabbed, and the spot where they have buried him. 
To ascertain the truth of the vision, she sets out to the place, accom- 
panied by her old nurse, ignorant as yet of her wild purpose. Her 
arrival at it, and digging for the body, is described in the following 
stanzas, than which there is nothing more awfully simple in diction, 
more nakedly grand and moving in sentiment, in Dante, in Chaucer, 
or in Spenser :— 


She gaz’d into the fresh-thrown mould as though 
One glance did fully all its secrets tell ; 

Clearly she saw, as other eyes would know 
Pale limbs at bottom of a crystal well ; 

Upon the murd’rous spot she seem’d to grow 
Like to a native lily of the dell : 

Then with her knife, all sudden, she began 

To dig more fervently than misers can. 


Soon she turn’d up a soil’d glove whereon 
Her silk had play’d in purple phantasies ; 
She kiss’d it with a lip more chill than stone, 
And put it in her bosom, where it dries 
And freezes utterly unto the bone 
Those dainties made to still an infant’s cries ; 
Then ’gan she work again ; nor stay’d her care, 
But to throw back at times her veiling hair. 
That old nurse stood beside her wondering, 
Until her heart felt pity to the core 
At sight of such a dismal labouring, 
And so she kneeled, with her locks all hoar, 
And put her lean hand to the horrid thing : 
Three hours they labour’d at this travail sore ; 
At last they felt the kernel of the grave, 
And Isabella did not stamp and rave. 


“To pursue the story in prose.—They find the body, and with their 
joint strengths sever from it the head, which Isabella takes home, 
and wrapping it in a silken scarf, entombs it in a garden-pot, covers 
it with mould, and over it she plants sweet basil, which, watered with 
her tears, thrives so that no other basil tufts in all Florence throve 
like her basil. How her brothers, suspecting something mysterious in 
this herb, which she watched day and night, at length discover the 
head, and secretly convey the basil from her; and how from the day 
that she loses her basil she pines away, and at last dies, we must 
refer our readers to the poem, or to the divine germ of it in Boccacio. 
It is a great while ago since we read the original ; and in this affecting 
revival of it we do but 


Weep again a long-forgotten woe. 
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“ More exuberantly rich in imagery and painting is the story of the 
Lamia. It is of as gorgeous stuff as ever romance was composed of. 
Her first appearance in serpentine form— 


— a beauteous wreath with melancholy eyes —— 


her dialogue with Hermes, the Star of Lethe, as he is called by one 
of those prodigal phrases which Mr. Keats abounds in, which are each 
@ poem in a word, and which in this instance lays open to us at once, 
like a picture, all the dim regions and their inhabitants, and the 
sudden coming of a celestial among them; the charming of her into 
woman’s shape again by the God; her marriage with the beautiful 
Lycius; her magic palace, which those who knew the street, and 
remembered it complete from childhood, never remembered to have 
seen before; the few Persian mutes, her attendants, 


— — who that same year 
Were seen about the markets: none knew where 


They could inhabit :— 





the high-wrought splendours of the nuptial bower, with the fading of 
the whole pageantry, Lamia, and all, away, before the glance of 
Apollonius,—are all that fairy land can do for us. They are for 
younger impressibilities. To ws an ounce of feeling is worth a pound 
of fancy; and therefore we recur again, with a warmer gratitude, to 
the story of Isabella and the pot of basil, and those never-cloying 
stanzas which we have cited, and which we think should disarm 
criticism,—if it be not in its nature cruel; if it would not deny to 
honey its sweetness, nor to roses redness, nor light to the stars in 
Heaven; if it would not bay the mcon out of the skies, rather than 
acknowledge she is fair.”’ 


Two days later, on July 21st, 1820, Tie New Times printed some 
further extracts from the book, which presumably had been crowded 
out of the review: first the ode “To Autumn” complete, and then 
these lines from the ode “To a Nightingale ” :— 


—— That I might leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim; 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou amongst the leaves hast never known— 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret-— 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs ; 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 

Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 


Or new love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 
« * . * * * 
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Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird, 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by Emperor and by clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 


and these from “ Hyperion ’* :— 


Golden his hair, of short Numidian curl ; 
Regal his shape majestic, a vast shade, 

In midst of his own brightness, like the bulk 
Of Memnon’s image at the set of sun, 

To one who travels from the dusking East ; 
Sighs, too, as mournful as that Memnon’s harp, 
He uttered, while his hands, contemplative, 
He pressed together, and in silence stood. 


. * . - * + 


So far her voice flowed on, like timorous brook 
That, lingering along a pebbled coast, 

Doth fear to meet the sea; but sea it met 

And shuddered ; for the overwhelming voice 
Of huge Enceladus swallowed it in wrath : 

The ponderous syllables, like sullen waves 

In the half-glutted hollows of reef-rocks, 

Came booming thus ; while still upon his arm 
He leaned ; not rising from supreme contempt. 


The review is not perhaps Lamb at his best; but he never was at 
his best in reviews. In a letter to Godwin about his difficulty in 
reviewing that writer’s Chaucer, Lamb says, “ Any work which I 
take upon myself as an engagement will act upon me to torment,” 
and, “ As to reviewing in particular, my head is so whimsical a head, 
that I cannot, after reading another man’s book, let it have been never 
so pleasing, give any account of it in any methodical way.”* That 
was in 1803. In 1821, writing to Taylor, the publisher, he says of 
another review, “ That sort of work is a hard task to me.” And 
between these dates, we must remember, such disposition to reviewing 
as he possessed had received a chill from Gifford’s treatment of the 
criticism of Wordsworth’s Excursion in the Quarterly for October 
1814, which was almost unrecognisable by its author on its appear- 
ance in print. 

Probably nothing but Lamb’s kindness of heart and wish to do 
something for Keats led him to review the Lamia volume at all; for 
he was sufficiently hard-worked at the time (the Hlia Essays began in 
the London Magazine in August of that year), and, as we have seen, 


(1) From the fact that Lamb tells Wordsworth, in 1814, that the review of the 
Excursion was the “first he ever did,’’ we may suppose that the article on Chaucer was 
never finished at all. 
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he found such tasks distasteful. But he had met Keats several 
times; he genuinely admired his work (Crabbe Robinson says that 
Lamb put Keats next to Wordsworth); and he hated, as the last 
sentence of the review suggests, the attacks that had been made upon 
him. 

Coming to the review itself, we may attribute to the need for haste 
and to Lamb’s dislike of this form of work any looseness that it has. 
His genius was ill-adapted to daily journalism and its hurried de- 
mands for the return of a proof. But the article has the true 
inspired Elian discrimination, and a few phrases that stamp it 
indubitably Lamb’s. There is the use of “joint strengths,” for 
example: he fostered that pluralising habit; and only he would have 
written the sentence, “‘ They are for younger impressibilities,” The 
conclusion also is intensely and nobly characteristic. So, in a different 
way, is the carelessness shown in transcribing the quotations, for 
Lamb rarely succeeded in copying or remembering anything exactly 
as it was written. In the first stanza “fine breast ” should be “ fair 
breast,”’ and “‘ pale amethyst,” “ soft amethyst” ; while the punctua- 
tion of the passages is very largely the reviewer’s. 

But if anyone remain unsatisfied that in this article we have the 
missing review, a passage from Leigh Hunt’s chapter on Keats, in 
his Lord Byron and his Contemporaries should convince completely. 
“T remember,” he says, “ Charles Lamb’s delight and admiration on 
reading this book [ Zamia]; how pleased he was with the designation, 
Mercury as ‘the star of Lethe’ (rising, as it were, and glittering, as 
he came upon that pale region) ; with the fine daring anticipation in 
that passage of the second poem— 


So the two brothers and their murdered man, 
Rode past fair Florence. 


So also with the description, at once delicate and gorgeous, of Agnes 
[7.e., Madeline] praying beneath the painted window.’ These three 
points are three of the main points of the review. 


II.—“ Saint Cuarwes.” 


A new passage, very slight in itself, but, to me at any rate, 
very interesting, has reference to Thackeray’s ejaculation “ Saint 
Charles!” as applied to Lamb; which comes to us on the authority 
of Edward FitzGerald. Writing to Charles Eliot Norton, on April 
4th, 1878, FitzGerald remarked—apropos the little paper of data of 
Lamb’s life which he had compiled and was sending to Norton— 
“*Saint Charles!’ said Thackeray to me thirty years ago, putting 
one of C. L.’s letters to his forehead.” Mr. Aldis Wright’s foot- 
note to this passage points out that the letter in question was that to 
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Bernard Barton, about Mitford’s vases, on December Ist, 1824—the 
letter in which, with a masterly assumption of that gravity which 
Quakers call “concern,” Lamb implored his friend, the Woodbridge 
bank clerk and pious poetical comforter of hundreds of readers, to 
keep a watch upon himself in business, lest the fate of the unhappy 
Fauntleroy, the banker and forger (executed the day before), might 
also be his. ‘If in an unguarded hour but I will hope better. 
Consider the scandal it will bring upon those of your persuasion. 
Thousands will go to see a Quaker hanged, that would be indifferent 
to the fate of a Presbyterian or an Anabaptist .. .’’ and so forth. 

Why this particular letter should so move Thackeray to that 
exclamation may always have puzzled some readers. That it should 
have prompted him to an impulsive utterance of thankfulness for 
such good fooling, is natural; but why—just then—the word 
“Saint ” ? 

The original letter gives perhaps the key. n the other side of 
the paper, written painstakingly in a very minute hand (with the two 
lines of verse in alternate red and black inks), is this pretty passage, 
which, for some reason that is hard to understand, no editor of Lamb 
has thought it worth while to reproduce :— 





“ Postscript for your Daughter’s eyes only. 

Dear Miss, Your pretty little letterets make me ashamed of my 
great, straggling coarse handwriting. I wonder where you get 
pens to write so small. Sure they must be the pinions of a small 
wren, ora robin. If you write so in your Album, you must give 
us glasses to read by. I have seen a Lady’s similar book all 
writ in following fashion. I think it pretty and fanciful. 

O how I love in early dawn 

To bend my steps o’er flowry dawn. [? lawn]. 
Which I think has an agreeable variety to the eye. Which I 
recommend to your notice, with friend Elia’s best wishes.” 


It is not much; and yet the thought behind these few lines, and 
the care with which they were inscribed, is not a common possession ; 
so uncommon, in fact, as to belong only to very sweet-souled persons; 
or, if one prefers, to saints. Thackeray, when he laid this letter to his 
forehead and exclaimed “ Saint Charles!” had full reason. Assisted 
by this charming little message to Bernard Barton’s daughter (which 
must have meant so much to her), all Lamb’s life passed, maybe, 
before him in a flash—its goodness and kindliness, its disappoint- 
ments and sorrows; and, most of all, perhaps, his quickness to do 
little things for others. “Saint Charles” becomes very clear then. 

E. V. Lucas. 











Mit. FRAZER’S THEORY OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 


** Sooner or later it is inevitable,” says Mr. Frazer, “that the battery 
of the comparative method should breach these venerable walls, 
mantled over with the ivy and mosses and wild flowers of a thousand 
tender and sacred associations.” * 

The venerable walls, and wall-flowers, are those of the Christian 
and other religions. The comparative method is now to assail these 
obsolete works with lyddite and 4:7 guns. It is my purpose to show 
how much or how little damage Mr. Frazer’s battery of 1,500 
pages has done to the crumbling but picturesque bastions of religion. 
Mr. Frazer’s argument is long, is complex, and is, of course, pre- 
sented as a theory resting on a large number of subsidiary hypo- 
theses. I shall endeavour to criticise the theory with fairness and 
clearness, though the task is hard in straitly limited space. 

The founder of Christianity was “a popular and troublesome 
preacher” in the eyes of his official opponents. Up to the hour of 
His death on the Cross His had been “a mainly ethical mission.” 
But His execution, and the strange manner of it, stamped His 
ethical mission with “the character of a divine revelation, culmin- 
ating in the passion and death of the Incarnate Son of a heavenly 
Father.” His death “shed round the Cross on Calvary a halo of 
divinity which multitudes saw and worshipped afar off.” This halo 
was engendered in a dank morass of error and cruel superstition, 
in the following style: “A man whom the fond imagination of 
his worshippers invested with the attributes of a god, gave his life 
for the world . . . and his place was taken by another who played, 
like all his predecessors, the ever recurring drama of the divine 
resurrection and death ” (iii., 196, 197). 

That is to say, in Western Asia and elsewhere a man was yearly 
done to death, asa kind of god sacrificed to a god, and was there- 
fore regarded as divine by the people. Now, on a certain day in 
Jerusalem, “a chain of causes which, because we cannot follow 
them, might, in the loose language of daily life, be called an acci- 
dent, determined that the part of the dying god in this annual play 
should be thrust upon Jesus of Nazareth . . .” 

That is the theory. In Western Asia and at Jerusalem a man 
was yearly slain in the character of a god. “The fond imagination 
of his worshippers invested him with the attributes of a god,” and he 
“ gave his life for the world.” I understand that these are said to be 
the contemporary beliefs. Not only did the man who is hanged, or 


(1) Golden Bough, i., xxii. 
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otherwise killed, represent a god in the dim, far away, guessed at 
fancies of the dateless age when the rite was first evolved, but, at 
Jerusalem, the annual victims were “invested with the attributes of 
a god” in the early years of our era, Accident caused our Lord to 
endure the part of the yearly victim; instantly from “a popular 
preacher ”’ He became divine, and the inference of the sceptic, Mr. 
Frazer tells us, is to strip our Lord of the halo of divinity, and 
“reduce Jesus of Nazareth to the level of a multitude of other 
victims of a barbarous superstition.” 

All this is clear, definite, and calculated to ‘‘ expedite progress ”’ 
(i., xxi). 

But we naturally want to know why the Jews yearly crowned, 
stripped, scourged, and hanged a human being who was regarded as, 
ex officio, divine? As no such Jewish practice is ever mentioned by 
any Hebrew or other authority, old or new—as the prophets and 
legislators make no allusion to the rite—we ask for more information, 
which Mr. Frazer supplies. 

The Jews borrowed this yearly horror in Babylonia during the 
Exile. They had not the rite before they were carried away captives. 
But in Babylon the Jews found that a person regarded as a god was 
yearly crowned as a king, was allowed the run of the royal harem, 
was filled with drink, and was then stripped of the royal robe, 
scourged, and crucified. The person thus handled, the being thus 
“fondly worshipped as a god,” was always a condemned criminal. 

The belief in the godhead of the condemned criminal arose thus: 
in one of Mr. Frazer’s theories. Kings of old were regarded as gods, 
either because a god was incarnate in each of them, or because each 
was a high-class sorcerer, in magical rapport with nature (i., 80). 
But the inspiring god, or the magical rapport (mana in Maori), 
would be damaged by the decay of the powers of the senescent king. 
Therefore the king had to be sacrificed while his powers were unim- 
paired. In Babylon kings used to be slain annually, an utterly 
incredible theory, unproved by any actual instance of such a practice. 
These kings, however, had long provided a substitute to die for them, 
a condemned criminal. Whereas the king should have originally 
been sacrificed as a god to a god once a year, a condemned criminal 
was now allowed five days of mock royalty, with the run of the 
harem, and was then sacrificed by being stripped, scourged, and 
hanged or crucified: not a usual rite of sacrifice! The occasion of 
these excesses was a feast called the Sacaea, which probably fell in 
July (see vol. ii., p. 254) but, in vol. iii., pp. 152, 153, for the 
purposes of the argument, is provisionally fixed in March-April, The 
criminal at the Sacaea died to save the king’s life, “died in the 
king’s stead” (vol. ii., 25; iii., 152). That was his business and, 
as the king was a god, so was the criminal. This is theory A. But 
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Mr. Frazer has another and, as far as I can see, a totally different 
theory (B). 

The criminal, by theory B, did not die as the king’s proxy, or not 
as that alone, but as an embodiment of the God Tammuz or Adonis, 
the deity of decaying and renascent vegetation. This theory occurs 
in li., 253, 254. “It seems worth suggesting that the mock king 
who was annually killed . . . may have represented Tammuz him- 
self.” So now he does not represent the King of Babylon, does he ? 
This theory B seems to Mr. Frazer the more plausible, as the Sacaea, 
when the man was hanged, occurred in the month of Tammuz, our 
July—an opinion made probable in a learned note by the late Mr. 
Robertson Smith. The same theory (B) is given again in iii., 178. 
Here the man to be hanged enjoys, not the caresses of the ladies of 
the royal harem (as in theory A), but those of ‘a woman, probably 
a sacred harlot, who represented the great Semitic goddess, Ishtar or 
Astarte,” the love goddess. Their amour, “ by means of sympathetic 
magic, secures the revival of plant life in spring... .” Thus the 
man to be hanged now represents a vernal god, who, as we know, 
had even in Greece a feast at which he was feigned to die again and 
then to rise in resurrection. The Idyll of the Adoniazusae, in Theo- 
critus, is familiar, and may serve as an instance. All this is con- 
venient for Mr. Frazer’s argument, since the criminal who died as 
the king’s proxy (in theory A) had no resurrection; “a link in the 
chain of evidence is wanting” (ii, 56). But on the other hand, 
Tammuz (who had a resurrection) was never stripped, scourged, and 
hanged. 

We know what Mr. Frazer’s general argument demands, and can- 
not live without, in the matter of facts. It needs a human victim, 
deemed divine by the people, a victim who, as a proxy king, is 
crowned, robed, stripped, scourged, and hanged. But the theory 
is imperfect if the human victim is not also believed by the populace 
to rise from the dead, or, at least, to have a pseudo-resurrection. It 
is also highly desirable that these rites should, in ancient Babylon, 
occur about Easter-tide, so as to fit in with the Crucifixion on 
Calvary. 

To obtain all the facts required as a bottom for his theory, Mr. 
Frazer has to suggest, alternately, that a representative of Tammuz 
is the victim (for that secures the resurrection), and that a proxy 
king is the victim, for that secures the mock royalty, the stripping, 
scourging, and hanging. In the same way, when Mr. Frazer first 
(ii, 254) suggests that the human victim is a Tammuz man, he 
warmly welcomes Mr. Robertson Smith’s proof that the feast in 
which the victim died, the Sacaea, occurred in July, the month of 
Tammuz (ii., 253, 254). But when Mr. Frazer’s mind is bent on 

(1) ii., 254, Note 1. 
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the incidents of stripping, scourging, and hanging, then he repre- 
sents the victim as the king’s proxy, and provisionally dates the 
Sacaea about April or Easter-tide (iii., 152). 

I reiterate all this to account for my impression that Mr. Frazer, 
consciously or unconsciously, is employing two theories, in my 
opinion mutually contradictory of each other. This confusion 
appears to declare itself when Mr. Frazer, having arranged for 
a Tammuz man and divine victim in ii., 253, 254, and iii., 178, 
astonishes us by describing the same victim, at the same feast, as a 
proxy who saves the king’s life by dying for him (ii., 24, 25; iii., 
152). Nor are we less surprised when this same feast occurs probably 
in July (ii., 254) and later is assumed as occurring at about Easter- 
tide (iii, 152). The attribution of the king’s concubines to the 
victim also alternates with the assignment to him of a sacred harlot, 
according as he figures as king’s proxy, or as Tammuz. Thus, if I 
err in thinking that Mr. Frazer uses two contradictory theories, A 
and B, I am not without excuse. 

By theory A what becomes of the resurrection? By theory B 
where do the whipping, scourging, and hanging come in? Or is the 
criminal simultaneously the king’s proxy, enjoying the royal harem, 
and dying, stripped and scourged, for the king; and also, at the 
same time, an embodiment of Tammuz, enjoying, in that capacity, 
a sacred harlot, working magic for the crops, and rising in a pseudo- 
resurrection? Did the Tammuz rites occur twice a year, once in 
July (ii., 254) and again in April (iii., 152) ? 

These are difficulties; but, by combining or alternating theories 
A and B, and by shifting the feast of Sacaea (when these unwhole- 
some barbarities occurred and when the man was hanged) from a 
probable July (ii., 254) to an assumed April (iii., 152), and by sup- 
posing that a man was stripped, hanged, and scourged, both as 
Tammuz (I think) and also as the King of Babylon, Mr. Frazer 
can get his divine man’s stripping, scourging, hanging, and resur- 
rection into April, that is Easter-tide. That the victim should 
represent both the king and a definite god of vegetation, who, as such, 
has a resurrection, seems necessary to the theory. I do not find this 
combination directly stated, though it may be implied in the words, 
“the human god, the Saturn, Zoganes, Tammuz, or whatever he was 
called ....” (iii, 185). 

However, by alternating, or perhaps combining, the theories A and 
B we have got the incidents of the crucifixion established at Babylon 
(and why not all over Western Asia?) in Hastertide. From Babylon 
the rites were probably borrowed by the Jews, Mr. Frazer says, during 
or after the Exile, in the Jewish feast of Purim, which is preceded 
by a fast on the 13th of Adar, and ends in a feast on Adar 14 and 15. 
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Now Adar is March; the crucifixion at Calvary was exactly a month 
later, in Nisan, or April. In Nisan, also (by theory B), occurred the 
Sacaea, when the man was hanged. So Purim, which the Jews 
borrowed from the Babylonian Sacaea, does not fit in date. It falls 
in March 14-15. 

Moreover, the Jews probably borrowed Purim, in Babylonia (iii., p. 
154), but the Jews also had it already, before the Exile (iii., 177). 
This is odd, but certain. There was a fast before Purim, “ the Fast of 
Esther.” Why? “The best solution appears to be that of Jensen, 
that the fasting and mourning were originally for the supposed 
annual death of a Semitic hero of the type of Tammuz or Adonis, 
whose resurrection on the following day occasioned that outburst of 
joy and gladness which is characteristic of Purim.” ‘“ Purim is 
nothing but a more or less disguised form of the Babylonian feast of 
the Sacaea .. .” (iii., 177, 154), This is theory B. But, by theory 
A, “the central feature of the Sacaea appears to have been the saving 
of the king’s life for another year, by the vicarious sacrifice of a 
criminal on the cross or gallows.” (iii, 152.) Where, then, is the 
rejoicing for the rearisen Tammuz? (iii., 177) Did the king’s proxy 
criminal rise in glory? If not, where is the occasion for the “joy 
and gladness which are characteristic of Purim ” ? 

We do not know that the criminal, as such, had a joyous resurrec- 
tion—so why did the Jews rejoice over a Tammuz resurrection ? 
When Mr. Frazer wrote iii., 152, he was working on theory A. 
When he wrote iii., 177, he was working on theory B, and explaining 
the rejoicings of Purim as caused by the resurrection of a god of the 
Tammuz or Adonis type, which, by theory A (iii., 152), was not the 
case, but contrariwise. 

But I have said that, while the Jews borrowed Purim in the 
Exile, they also had the fast for Tammuz, and the Tammuz rejoic- 
ings, before the Exile, and these are Purim (iii., 177). That is proved 
by Ezekiel viii., 14, where the prophet describes the women wailing 
for Tammuz at Jerusalem, near the north gate of the Temple. There- 
fore the Jews, it seems to me, both had Purim before the Exile, 
and also borrowed it from Babylon, during or after the Exile. To be 
sure, perhaps there was one feast of Tammuz in July, another of a 
god or hero of his type in April; both gods died and revived; two 
resurrections occurred annually. But if the Jews kept their Tammuz 
feast in spring, as their Syrian neighbours did, probably (ii., 116, 
117), then Purim was a native Jewish feast for Tammuz, and was 
not borrowed. But (iii., 154) it probably was borrowed from the 
Babylonian Sacaea during the Exile. 

Indeed, Purim simply must have been borrowed, in the Exile, from 
the Babylonian Sacaea, for Purim (by Mr. Frazer’s theory) included 
the crowning, robing, stripping, and scourging of a malefactor—a 
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cruelty peculiar to the Sacaea alone (iii., 173-179). But no scholar, 
to my knowledge, has discovered that Tammuz, or a god or hero of 
his type, was scourged or hanged! To be sure, in certain Greek 
cities of the sixth century 8.c. “an ugly or deformed person” was 
done to death, after being scourged on an unusual portion of the 
human frame with squills. To squills Mannhardt attributes “a 
magical power of averting evil influences.” Mr. Frazer asserts 
that the squills were used, in ¢/is case, for a sort of magical reason, 
and that the ugly and deformed person must be recognised “as a 
representative of the creative and fertilising god of vegetation.” But 
that god was Adonis, whom nobody but Mr. Frazer ever dreamed of 
calling “ ugly or deformed ”’ (iii., 126-128). 

Thus we know no myth or rite of scourging and hanging Adonis. 
So, Tammuz being out of the question, we are driven back on theory 
A again ! 

The Sacaea were, and Purim was, a period of licence, lasting 
five days in Babylon, two in Purim, during which a criminal was 
killed to save, Mr. Frazer thinks, the life of the king. Then why, 
once more, did the Jews at Purim rejoice for the rearisen Tammuz ? 
(ili, 177). The criminal did not arise again? Possibly a reader 
anxious “‘ to expedite progress”’ will answer, “ The King of Babylon 
himself was an incarnation of Tammuz. So was the criminal, as the 
king’s proxy. The king’s life, by a common form of Oriental imagery, 
was supposed to rise again from the dead, when a representative of 
Tammuz, and of himself, rearose, as we shall show that he did; ¢his 
was the Babylonian resurrection.” 

These are ingenious suggestions, but we need some proof that the 
King of Babylon did represent Tammuz, the god of vegetation. Can 
the temporary caprice of Nebuchadnezzar, for a purely vegetable diet, 
point in this direction! Perhaps to say this would be to strain the 
evidence. Again, why is the representative of the king, who (on 
this suggestion) is a representative of Tammuz, stripped, scourged, 
and hanged—no royal death, and certainly not a recognised ritual of 
sacrifice in general, or a known rite of Tammuz in particular ? 

Mr. Frazer, however, or rather Mr. Frazer’s provisional hypo- 
thesis, requires us to believe that the Jews borrowed from the Sacaea 
this feast of a hero of the Tammuz type (though they are said to 
have had a Tammuz feast already), and also borrowed the hanging 
and so forth of the representative of Tammuz (theory B)—which 
accounts for our Lord’s sufferings and “halo of divinity.’”’ The 
hard-worked victim simultaneously was the proxy of the king 
(theory A). The Jews held their new feast of Purim, to be sure, in a 
different month from the Sacaea, perhaps, it has been suggested, because 
it clashed with their o/d Passover feast; though it did not, for Pass- 
over, in the Gospels, and the Crucifixion, were exactly a month after 
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Purim; or, before the suggested change, a fortnight sundered them. 
So they could not clash (iii, 154, 189). Or, perhaps (iii., 189), the 
Christians, by “a gentle pressure brought to bear on stubborn facts 
for purposes of edification,” fabled that the Crucifixion occurred at 
the Passover, though it really occurred a month before at Purim 
(iii., 189). If the Christians thus romanced, they did it rapidly, 
before the First Epistle to the Corinthians was written. 

However, Mr. Frazer thinks this pious fraud only “ possible,” not 
“probable.” The dates of the Sacaea, and of Purim (said to be bor- 
rowed from Sacaea), cannot, in short, be made to fit, and they soon 
become more recalcitrant. However, in Purim, the Jews now, by the 
theory, have a feast—never mind the dates—in which we find the 
crowning, stripping, whipping, and resurrection: this by a combina- 
tion of theories A and B. But our earliest account of Purim, in 
“ Esther,” contains the ride of Mordecai in royal robes (answering to 
the royal robes of the king’s proxy before he is hanged), and also 
the hanging of Haman with his ten sons. To be sure Haman is not 
scourged, or stripped ; still the royal robes must, at some time, have 
been taken off Mordecai. Let us therefore suppose that, as Haman 
represents, by the theory, among the Jews, the hanged mock-king 
of the Sacaea, so, like the representative of the Tammuz god, the 
Haman had his sacred harlot. Let, then, Haman equal an Elamite 
god, called Humman, and let his sacred harlot equal Vashti, 
though /e character was exemplary (iii., 158). Again, let us con- 
jecture that, at the Sacaea, there was a double of Haman, called 
Merodach (or Mordecai), after the chief god of Babylon; and 
another sacred harlot, or female of some kind, called Esther, after 
the Babylonian goddess Ishtar, who, remember, was a/so represented 
by Haman’s hypothetical sacred harlot (iii., 178; iii., 158, 159). 
Let it be granted that the Haman (who has a lady friend, a repre- 
sentative of Ishtar) is yearly hanged, and that the Mordecai, with his 
Ishtar (Esther) is yearly released, so that he may figure as a Tammuz 
god or hero, re-arisen, in fact as Haman re-arisen. Let us also re- 
member that though, by theory B, the Sacaea and Purim are a 
religious feast, for the resurrection of Tammuz-Haman (iii., 177), 
yet “Purim is an annual merry-making of a wholly secu/ar kind,” 
according to Noldeke (iii., 159). 

This curious feast of Purim (certainly re/igious if the victim is a 
divine representative of a god, ‘the incarnate Son of a heavenly 
Father,’ as in vol. iii., p. 197) is also (according to Noldeke) 
“an annual merry-making of a wholly secu/ar kind” (iii, 159). 
Very well, Purim is a wholly secular festival, for the moment, 
and therefore the suggested yearly hanging of a Haman is a 
purely secular entertainment. Haman now represents no god. Yet 
Purim was, at the same time, so utterly the reverse of a secular 
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merry-making, that the execution of Christ, as the Haman of the 
year, “impressed upon what had been hitherto mainly an ethical 
mission” (that of Our Blessed Lord) “the character of a divine 
revelation culminating in the passion end death of the incarnate Son 
of a heavenly Father” (iii., 197). Thus in eighteen pages (iii., 159- 
197) Purim, which was wholly secular, is obliged to become most 
solemnly religious ! 

This eccentric behaviour of the Feast of Purim is undoubtedly 
calculated to excite a shadow of doubt as to Mr. F'razer’s theory in 
sceptical minds. It would, in fact, seem more judicious to‘make the 
Crucifixion fall, not at Purim (which is secular), but, as it really did, 
a month later, at the Passover, which is religious. But, if we do 
that, we lose our reason for the scourging, hanging, and so on, which, 
by the theory, were borrowed with the rest of the Sacaea, and were 
foisted into Purim, whether Purim was an old Jewish religious 
Tammuz feast (as we sometimes indicate), or merely a purely secular 
merry- making, borrowed in Babylonia, as Professor Néldeke 
suggests. It was both, as we have shown, but the human mind, as 
a general rule, is incapable, at present, of believing in contradictory 
propositions. 

Mr. Frazer has to date the Crucifixion at Purim, though the 
gospels say the reverse. But the gospels may possibly be. a pious 
fraud in this point (iii., 189), or the Jews may have shifted Purim 
forward to the time, or nearly the time, of the Passover, while they 
may also, in borrowing the Sacaea, have shifted that feast, under the 
name of Purim, back, “to prevent the new feast from clashing with 
the old Passover ” (iii., 189). On this hypothesis the Jews may both 
have pushed Purim back to avoid clashing with the Passover, and also 
“ occasionally, for some special reason,” have pushed Purim forward, 
till it did clash with the Passover. For the Crucifixion must-be in 
Purim, to suit the argument, and Purim must be alternately a 
secular bout, and also, of all festivals, the most solemnly religious. 

There is yet another way of meeting the difficulty. The Jews 
may not have hanged their Haman at Purim after all (iii:, 189), 
though (iii., 173) we are given a case of their actually doing:so (by 
the hypothesis) in the year 416 4.». Moreover, the Jews used to 
make effigies of Haman, which they burned, all through the Middle 
Ages, up to the eighteenth century, and this they did at Purim, a 
survival, by the theory, of their old way of hanging a live Haman, 
at and during the feast of Purim (iii.,175). But (iii., 189) we are also 
supplied with the conjecture that conceivably the Jews did nothing of 
the kind—did not hang a man at Purim, though we proved that they 
did—but “ spared the human representative of Haman for one month 
from Purim, when the date of his execution would fall exactly on the 
Passover ”’—like the Crucifixion. But, as all through the: rest of 
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the argument, the Jews, we are to suppose, hanged their manu at 
Purim, till, in the Middle and modern ages, they merely burned him 
in effigy at Purim, is it thoroughly consistent to guess that perhaps 
they did not hang him at Purim at all? Is it kind, is it even wise, 
in Mr. Frazer to persuade us (iii., 173, 174) that before and after 
our era the Jews hanged a Haman, a living man, or later an efligy, 
at the feast of Purim; and then to unsettle our tender new convic- 
tions, in volume iii., 189, by suggesting (to escape a difficulty) that 
perhaps they did nothing of the sort? There appears to me to be a 
certain levity in this suggestion, not quite worthy of a serious 
author, who is regretfully destroying the venerable walls of religion, 
mosses, wall-flowers, and all. An earnest reader is pained and per- 
plexed when Mr. Frazer, after taking so much pains to persuade 
him that there was a yearly hanging or crucifixion at Purim, then 
advances the possibility that Purim was nof the occasion of the yearly 
crucifixion or hanging ! 

Mr. Frazer has still to account for Barabbas. This he does by 
supposing that Barabbas stood for Mordecai, that lucky double of 
Haman, who ’scaped whipping and hanging, and represented Haman, 
or Tammuz, as re-arisen. But, if Barabbas did duty for Mordecai, 
why not call him Mordecai? In the Second Book of Maccabees (a 
document of about our era), a day in Purim is called “ Mordecai’s 
day.” Mr. Frazer replies that Barabbas may have been the official 
title of Mordecai. Barabbas means “Son of the Father,” “a natural 
enough title for the man or child who reigned and died as a substitute 
for his royal sire” (iii., 194). This refers to Mr. Frazer’s theory 
that originally the divine king of Babylon, say, was sacrificed yearly — 
a probable hypothesis indeed! Later he appointed a son of his to 
be sacrificed yearly, after a few days’ reign, in his stead. Whata 
man he was! Finally, a condemned criminal was the substitute. 
But Mordecai (who is Barabbas) was just the man who did not die ; 
he ’scaped whipping and hanging. After a conjecture to explain 
this awkwardness, Mr. I'razer says, “ The substitute would still be, in 
sober fact or in pious fiction, the Barabbas or Son of that divine 
Father who generously gave his own son to die for the world” 
{iii., 195). 

In that case, why did not Barabbas, with his enormous prestige, 
found a new religion’ Probably because he was a robber, not “a 
popular preacher.” 

Barabbas was, ‘‘in sober fact or pious fiction’’ “the Son of that 
divine Father,” &c. (iii., 195.) Then he was, in popular belief, a 
tremendously sacred character: is it not so? Yet this Son of a 
divine Father probably went “ about the streets rigged out in tawdry 
splendour, with a tinsel crown on his head, and a sham sceptre in his 
hand, preceded and followed by all the tagrag and bobtail of the 
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town, hooting, jeering, and breaking coarse jests at his expense, while 
some pretended to salaam his mock majesty, and others belaboured 
the donkey on which he rode.” (iii., 192.) 

So the Barabbas was not popularly regarded as a sacred and divine 
character, any more than the Haman was, in spite of iii., 195, where 
we heard that this was the case. Yet the Founder of Christianity, 
by Mr. Frazer’s theory, owed his “halo of divinity which multi- 
tudes saw and worshipped afar off” (iii, 197) principally to the 
circumstance that he was the Haman, while the Haman teas “a man 
whom the fond imagination of his worshippers invested with the 
attributes of a god who gave his life for the world... .” The 
accident which thrust upon Jesus of Nazareth the part of the dying 
godin the annual play . . . . “impressed upon what had been hitherto 
mainly an ethical mission the character of a divine revelation cul- 
minating in the passion and death of the incarnate Son of a heavenly 
Father.” (iii., 197). 

Yet this most awful of all religious cruelties was acted out at 
Purim, “an annual merry-making of a wholly secular kind” (iii., 
159), where the populace whipped the donkey of Barabbas (iii., 192). 

The least careful reader of Mr. Frazer’s chapter on the Crucifixion 
must at once have perceived the ruinous flaw in his argument. For 
his argument is that “ originally ” a king who embodied a god was 
“sacrificed” annually (a thing incredible) to preserve the divine 
essence fresh and fresh, untouched by the bodily weaknesses of the 
king, its vehicle. Noinstance of annual regicide for such cause ean I 
find in Mr. Frazer’s erudite collections. But the king substituted 
his son, in fact a son once a year, which, if he reigned for forty years, 
demanded a large family. But those Orientals, being polygamous, 
have large families. Next he substituted a condemned eriminal,. 
about whom we have exactly one sentence of evidence, in a late Greek 
writer, Dio Chrysostom (Oratio, iv.) in exactly one place, Babylon, 
at the Sacaea. Now that criminal was not “sacrificed” at all; he 
was scourged and hanged. Mr. Frazer is therefore obliged to con- 
jecture that originally the divine king was really sacrificed, by 
burning (iii., 171). The grounds of this guess are too weak, I venture 
to think, to need criticism. Mr. Frazer next suggests that the com- 
plicated insults of stripping, scourging, and hanging the vietim of the 
Sacaea “ may have been a later mitigation of his sufferings ” (a pretty 
kind of mitigation), or that, perhaps, he was hanged first and burned 
afterwards, of which there is no proof. In any case these inflictions, 
denoting, by flogging, the servile (not royal or divine) status of the 
victim, and denoting his criminal status, by hanging, must in the 
long ages, have utterly worn away the popular belief, if ever it existed, 
in the divinity of the victim at the Sacaea,and at Purim. These 
feasts, I think, were wholly secular periods of licence. For these 
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reasons, even a careless reader, even at a hasty glance, sees that from 
the yearly vulgar execution of a vulgar malefactor, no “halo of 
divinity ’’ could ray forth on our Lord, because people could not 
possibly know that the man hanged every year represented divine 
kings who of old gave annually their lives for their people and for 
the world. 

This fatal and glaringly conspicuous objection to Mr. Frazer’s 
theory is stated, but not applied, by himself. His theory demands 
that the multitudes know well that the yearly victim, at the Sacaea 
or at Purim, is not executed but sacrificed, and is not a vulgar 
malefactor but'the divine Son of a heavenly Father (iii., 196., 197). 

Yet Mr. Frazer himself tells us that nothing of the sort was known 
to anybody. “For, as has already been pointed out, the custom of 
killing,.a god dates from so early a period of human history that in 
later ages, even when the custom continues to be practised, it is liable 
to be misinterpreted. Zhe divine character of the animal or man ts 
forgotten, and he comes to be regarded merely as an ordinary victim. 
This is especially likely to be the case when it is a divine man who is 
killed. For:when a nation becomes civilised, if it does not drop 
human. sacrifices altogether, it at least sclects as victims only such 
wretches as would be put to death at any rate. Thus, as in the 
Sacacan festival at Babylon, the killing of a god may come to be 
confounded with the execution of a criminal” (iii., 120). Therefore 
at the Babylonian Sacaea, as at Purim (in Mr. Frazer’s theory), 
nobody knew that the man hanged was a divine Son of a divine 
Father. On this showing, no mortal could recognise, in the Sacaean 
victim, or.in the yearly Haman victim, “‘a dying god.’ Yet the 
* halo of divinity” was “ shed round the cross of Calvary ” (iii., 197), 
precisely. because the multitudes did recognise the esoteric meaning 
of a. rite. which (iii, 120) “is forgotten,’ and therefore is not 
recognised. . 

In my humble opinion the theory that the Sacaean victim ever 
represented a king who was a god, and therefore ‘‘wad be nane the 
waur o’.a hanging,” as Lord Braxfield said, is a baseless conjecture 
of Mr. Frazer’s. Nor do I think that the Sacaean victim represented 
Tammuz, either at the same time as he represented the divine king or 
alternately. We have no evidence that any man was ever slain as 
Tammuz. That idea is a mere conjecture of Mr. Frazer’s: “ The 
analogy of Lityerses and of folk custom, both European and savage, 
suggests that in Phoonicia the slain corn-spirit,—the dead Adonis—” 
(Tammuz) “may formerly have been represented by a human 
victim ” (i., 253.) Even if so, why is Tammuz to be flogged and 
hanged ? 


There is a perfectly obvious, and natural, and in no way religious - 


explanation of wherefore the mock king of the Sacaean f estivel was 
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crowned, robed, indulged with the ladies cf the royal harem, stripped, 
scourged, and hanged. I have no room to state the explanation 
(which, of course, is a mere hypothesis of my own, independently 
evolved also by another student of these matters.) One thing my 
theory is not: itis not self-contradictory. 

It is not in a spirit of frivolity, but with a serious mind, that I 
feel obliged to confess that self-contradiction does seem, to me, to 
mark Mr. Frazer’s general theory, and subsidiary hypotheses. I may 
misunderstand him; if so I shall take shame to myself, for I have 
tried very hard to understand. 

One last example of his method I must give. We have seen that, 
by theory A it was most desirable that the Sacaea should coincide, 
as nearly as possible, with Purim and Eastertide. But, by theory B 
July was the preferable date. That the Sacaea did occur in July, 
Mr. Robertson Smith practically proved (ii., 254, Note 1.) “We 
know from a Babylonian observation in the Almagest (Ideler, i., 396) 
that in 229 ».c. Xanthicus” (the Macedonian month of that name) 
“began on February 26. It’ (Xanthicus) ‘was therefore the month 
before the equinoctial moon,” was “ not Nisan” (April) “but Adar” 
(March) “and consequently Lous” (the Macedonian month of that 
name) ‘answered to the lunar month Tammuz,” which is ourJuly, or 
June-July. Now Lous, in the Macedonian calendar, was the month of 
the Sacaea, so the Sacaea fell in our July, or June-July, the month of 
Tammuz. When Vol. ii, pp. 253-254, was written, the argument 
needed proof that 2 human being was sometimes slain for Tammuz. 
But a human being was slain at the Sacaea, the Sacaea were in the 
Macedonian month Lous, the Babylonian month Tammuz, our July. 
A human victim dying in Tammuz, at the Sacaea, may have repre- 
sented Tammuz: therefore for Tammuz men may have been slain. 

This was a welcome opinion till Vol. iii., pp. 151-153, came to be 
written. By this time the victim of the Sacaea was not to be a 
Tammuz man, but a royal proxy dying to save the king’s life. It 
was also desirable to identify the Sacaea with an old Babylonian feast, 
Zakmuk, which fell at the Babylonian new year, in March-April. Here 
“a difficulty in the way of identifying the Sacaca with the Zakmuk 
arises from the statement of Berosus” (about 261-246 n.c.) “that 
the Sacaea fell on the sixteenth day of Lous, which was the tenth 
month of the Syro-Macedonian calendar, and appears to have nearly 
coincided with July. Thus if the Sacaea occurred in July and the 
Zakmuk in March, the theory of their identity could not be main- 
tained.” This would be awkward, for then the Sacaea, victim and 
all, could not possibly be connected with Purim and Eastertide. 
Therefore Mr. Frazer now writes: “ But the identification of the 
months of the Syro-Macedonian calendar is a matter of some uncer- 
tainty ; as to the month Lous in particular the evidence of ancient 
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writers appears to be conflicting, and until we have ascertained beyond 
the reach of doubt when Lous fell at Babylon in the time of Berosus, 
it would be premature to allow much weight to the seeming discrepancy 
in the dates of the two festivals” (iii., 152-153.) 

Indeed Mr. Frazer provisionally “allows” no “ weight,” for his 
argument henceforth identifies Zakmuk with the Sacaea, and both, 
in character, and (tentatively) in date, with Purim, while we have 
seen the efforts to synchronise Purim with Easter, the Passover, and 
the Crucifixion. 

But it is impossible to allow that the discrepancy of dates us to the 
Sacaea and Zakmuk is only “seeming.” For the Sacaea fell in 
Lous, and Lous fell either in July or September, as appears from 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, edition 3, vol. i., 
p. 339, to which Mr. Frazer refers us. I give the facts in a footnote.* 

Thus the only doubt regarding the Syro-Macedonian calendar is 
a doubt as to whether the Sacaea occurred in July (a date fatal to 
Mr. Frazer’s effort to connect the Sacaea, victim and all, with Purim 
and Eastertide) or whether the Sacaea fell in September, a date if 
possible even more ruinous to his argument. 

For the reasons given, and for scores of others, I do not think that 
“the battery of the comparative method ” has injured the “ venerable 
walls’ of belief. Though it may seem harsh to inspect Mr. Frazer’s 
argument as I have done, still, as he says, ‘‘ Whatever comes of it, 
wherever it leads us, we must follow truth alone.’’? 

A. Lana. 


(1) ** All chronologers agree as to the order and succession of the Macedonian months, 
but we are altogether ignorant as to the name and place of the intercalary month 
... .? “We know that the Macedonian year began with the month Dius, com- 
mencing with the autumnal equinox.’’ Now Plutarch tells us that, in his time, the 
Macedonian month Daesius was identical with the Athenian Thargelion. (Camill. 19, 
cf. Alex. 16.) Thargelion was May, and was the eighth Macedonian month. The 
ninth was Panemus (June), and the tenth was Lous (July) when the Sacaea was held. 
In Athens our July was Hecatombaeon, and Plutarch (A/ex. 3) identifies Lous with 
the Attic Hecatombaeon, our July. But in a letter of Philip of Macedon (if it be 
genuine) (Demosth. De Corona, p. 280) he makes Lous equivalent to the Athenian 
Boedromion, our September. ‘‘ The best solution is probably to suppose that by the 
time of Plutarch the Attic year had come to be one month after its true date according 
to the Roman Calendar.”” If so Lous, which had been September in the time of Philip, 
and of Berosus, was July in the time of Plutarch. 

(2) Mr. Frazer’s statement (iii., 120) that ‘‘the divine character” of the Sacaean 
Victim ‘‘ is forgotten,” seems to contradict his conclusion—that it was generally recog- 
nised. Again, the July date of the Sacaea (ii., 253-254) seems to contradict the March- 
April date (iii, 152). Perhaps the reason is that the passages in iii, 120, and ii. 
253-254 have been allowed to stand over from the First Edition of Zhe Golden Bough 
(ii., 205, i., 400), in which the chapter involving the theory about the crucifixion (iii, 
138-200) did not appear. 
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One of the most distinguished of our public men happening to pass 
through Berlin when Bismarck was at the zenith of his power, the 
great Chancellor desired an interview with him. The two men, 
though of course well known to each other by name and fame, had 
never met. The British statesman, naturally, suspected that Bismarck 
wished to pick his brains or entangle him, and perhaps his country, 
in the toils of some Machiavellian policy, and prepared himself 
accordingly for the encounter. To his surprise, Bismarck hardly 
asked him a question, and showed no curiosity about the intentions 
and policy of Great Britain. On the contrary, he spoke with extra- 
ordinary frankness of the affairs of Germany, and especially of her 
perilous position between Russia and France. ‘ Germany,” he said, 
‘lies between two great military Empires, neither of which bears 
her any good will—Russia on one side, France on the other. She 
is not a match for both at the same time—a contingency by no 
means improbable. That was the question which I have had to solve, 
and I think I have solved it for some time to come. After consider- 
ing the matter in all its bearings, I came to the conclusion that my 
best plan was to give my two formidable neighbours occupation 
elsewhere. I contrived, therefore, the dual control between you and 
France in Egypt, and helped to create difficulties between your 
Government and Russia in Afghanistan, in addition to your chronic 
jealousy of Russia in the Turkish Empire. I believe that I have 
thus prevented, at least during my lifetime, any combined attack by 
France and Russia on Germany.” 

This incident is a typical and most instructive illustration of 
Bismarckian policy. That policy is characterised by unmitigated 
duplicity, qualified by cynical frankness when frankness could be 
made to serve the purpose of the conspirator. It is worth while, 
at this moment, to take a few instances. During the siege of Paris 
Bismarck’s one great fear was intervention on the part of Russia 
and England to mitigate the German terms of peace. How could 
that danger be averted? At the critical moment Russia played the 
part of a deus ex mdchina to give Bismarck a free hand. She 
surprised Europe by suddenly repudiating the “ Black Sea Clause” of 
the Treaty of Paris. 

Any common action between Great Britain and Russia on behalf 
of France was thus rendered impossible, and public opinion in England 
was gratified by learning from the British Minister (Lord Odo Russell) 
accredited to the head-quarters of the German army, that Bismarck 
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expressed his indignant surprise at Prince Gortchakoff’s action. We 
now know, on the authority of the faithful Busch, and by Prince 
sismarck’s own confession, that it was Bismarck who suggested to 
Gortchakoff the repudiation of the ‘* Black Sea Clause,” and had con- 
siderable difficulty in overcoming the Russian Chancellor’s scruples. 
So favourable an opportunity for Russia, the man of iron and blood 
urged, might never occur again. France was powerless. Italy would 
not engage in a quarrel in which she had no interest. Austria was 
not in a condition to fight Russia even with the aid of England ; 
and England, thus effectively isolated, would be reduced to sulky 
acquiescence. Meanwhile, Germany would take care that Russia should 
hereafter have a free hand in Turkey. 

Such were the arguments with which Bismarck overcame the strong 
reluctance of the Russian Chancellor to declare Russia relieved from 
the Black Sea clause of the Treaty of Paris. Gortchakoff’s vanity 
fell a victim to the craft of his astute rival. He incurred the deep 
resentment of England, and roused the suspicion of every cabinet in 
Europe. Bismarck was thus free to mulct and dismember France at 
his pleasure. 

It was by means of similar tactics that he succeeded in changing so 
largely the map of Europe in the interests of Prussia. His method 
always was first to dupe and then to crush his victim. As a young deputy 
in the Diet of Frankfort he declared that Austria must be driven out 
of the Germanic Confederation, “and must seek compensation by 
moving her political centre of gravity Eastward’; that is, towards 
Constantinople. The audacity of the declaration disarmed suspicion : 
it was regarded as the reckless but harmless bombast of an irrespon- 
sible Prussian Junker. But the young deputy lived to execute his 
threat and fulfil the first part of his programme. He converted the 
Germanic Confederation into the German Empire, and was mainly 
instrumental in pushing Austria’s frontier a considerable distance 
towards Constantinople. Whether she is more likely to reach that 
goal of so many ambitions, or to be disintegrated by the centrifugal 
forces which the successor of the Emperor Joseph may be unable to 
control, is one of the secrets of the future; but the latter contingency 
seems much the more likely. 

Bismarck is gone, but his spirit still haunts the German Govern- 
ment and inspires its policy and methods. That policy and those 
methods were directed in succession against Denmark, Austria, the 
Minor States of Germany, and France. It is now our turn to be 
laid under tribute towards that “ world policy ” which the Kaiser has 
proclaimed as the predestined aim of his Empire. On land Germany, 
we are told, has fulfilled her destiny. She has no superior. Her 
policy must therefore make a fresh start and develop in a new 
direction. “The future of Germany is on the water,” says the 
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master of her legions, and he avows his intention to do for her navy 
what his grandfather did for her army—-make it, that is, strong 
enough, at first in combination with another, to give him the same 
supremacy on the sea which the army gave William I. on land. It 
behoves us, therefore, to learn and digest, ere it be too late, the subtle 
methods of German statecraft. ‘ The best of prophets of the future 
is the past,” and we may see the fate intended for ourselves reflected, 
as in a mirror, in the dismemberment practised by Prussia on States 
which she first lulled into fancied security, and then despoiled. 

How did Prussia achieve her present aggrandisement? Having, 
under the political guidance of Bismarck, and in defiance of Parlia- 
ment, organised an admirable military system and created a formidable 
army, armed with the newly invented “needle gun,” she secretly 
fomented an agitation against Denmark in Schleswig-Holstein, and 
espoused the claim of the Duke of Augustenburg to the Duchies. 
The King of Denmark made concessions. But Bismarck was re- 
solved that his secret designs should not be thwarted by any conces- 
sions. He rejected the concessions of Denmark, and persuaded 
Austria and the other members of the Germanic Confederation to 
join Prussia in a “ Federal Execution” in Schleswig-Holstein. 
Denmark’s gallant defence against an invasion, which was as iniqui- 
tous as it was overwhelming, was at length overborne by an irresis- 
tible avalanche of foes. Then Bismarck threw off the mask. The 
Duke of Augustenburg, whose wrongs had been the pretext of the 
invasion, was sent about his business, and Prussia’s federal allies 
received notice to quit the Elbe Duchies. On their demurring to 
this high-handed proceeding, Prussia tried the effect of her needle 
gun, and an Austrian division was obliged to make a hasty retreat 
to avoid capture. One cannot help rejoicing at this retribution on 
a confederacy of political brigands, although the hand which 
administered it was that of the chief of the band. 

Nor did the retribution end there. Having annexed the Elbe 
Duchies, with the splendid harbour of Kiel, to Prussia, which thus 
obtained access to the Baltic in the near future, Bismarck set to 
work to expel Austria from Germany. Hs suggested to Austria, 
under the seal of secrecy, that Prussia and Austria should together 
abolish the Confederation of Frankfort and divide Germany 
between them. Austria rose greedily to the bait, and thus placed 
herself at the mercy of her wily foe. The secret despatch in which 
the Austrian Minister yielded to the tempter found its way into the 
newspapers. But Bismarck’s suggestion was verbal, and it was in 
vain that Austria protested that she was the tempted, not the tempter. 
She had no evidence to offer against the fatal despatch which Bis- 
marck made public, and she found herself at once an object of sus- 
picion and distrust among her colleagues in the Confederation. 
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IIaving thus divided his adversaries, the Junker deputy proceeded to 
fulfil his Frankfort prediction, and the battle of Sadowa put an 
end to Austrian rule in Germany. The subjugation of the minor 
States speedily followed. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor Napoleon’s neutrality was secured by a 
mixture of adroit flattery and verbal promises of a rectification of 
frontiers. That moody dreamer believed that Prussia and Austria 
would come out of the struggle mutually exhausted, and that he 
could then dictate his own terms, The speedy collapse of Austria, 
on the contrary, left Bismarck master of the situation, and he began 
at once to prepare for his next great coup, the conquest of France 
and the annexation of Alsace-Loraine. He organised the States of 
Northern Germany into a confederation with Prussia. Then came the 
candidature of a Hohenzollern Prince for the throne of Spain, which 
inevitably meant, as Bismarck intended it should mean, war with 
France, in which Prussia would have the alliance of Spain as well 
as the co-operation of at least the North German States. The 
diplomatic intervention of the British Government frustrated that 
mancuvre. But Bismarck was determined that his prey should not 
escape him, and the false telegram from Ems provoked France into 
the fatal blunder of declaring war. But how would Russia act ? 
and England? For that contingency also the veteran schemer had 
provided. The former was assured of Germany’s support in the next 
phase of the Eastern question—an assurance repeated when Russia 
was persuaded to repudiate the Black Sea clause of the Treaty of 
Paris. To the latter was offered the Bismarck-Benedetti draft 
Treaty for the annexation of Belgium by France. And great was 
the disappointment and anger of the Iron Chancellor when the 
British Government, declining to apportion the guilt of that con- 
spiracy, required both France and Prussia to sign a treaty with 
England to respect the neutrality of Belgium on pain of forcing 
Great Britain into an alliance with the other belligerent against 
the transgressor. I have no doubt that Benedetti told the truth 
when he declared that the draft-treaty was suggested by Bismarck 
in the course of a visit to the French Embassy, for Bismarck 
had more than once held out the annexation of Belgium as 
a bribe to purchase the French Emperor’s neutrality in certain 
contingencies. 

But the rapid recovery of France from her disastrous defeat 
surprised and alarmed her conqueror, who resolved in 1875 to make 
war on her again and “bleed her white” before she had time to 
organise her army. From that crime Europe was saved by the 
intervention of Russia and England. ‘I will not permit all the laws 
of the civilised world to be transgressed and Europe plunged into the 
horrors of war again,” said the Tsar to the French Ambassador at St. 
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Petersburg.' “The old Emperor,” said the British Foreign Minister 
to the French Chargé d’Affaires in London, “does not wish for 
another war, and was ignorant of the plot going on around him. 
Prince Bismarck desires it, and is in a hurry to bring it on during 
the Emperor William’s lifetime.”* Our late Queen, too, intervened 
personally and with effect, in a letter to the German Emperor, who 
sent it to Bismarck with a request for an explanation. The Chan- 
vellor returned it with a letter containing an insolent attack on the 
Queen and her daughter, then Crown Princess. 

But Bismarck is dead and gone. Yes, but his policy remains. 
When Leo XIII. was elected to the Papal chair, he sent a special 
envoy to Dr. von Dillinger with the message, ‘“‘ Come back, for there 
is another Pope.” ‘“ Yes,” answered the excommunicated Professor, 
“but the same Papacy.” So it is in Berlin. The Kaiser was 
trained by Bismarck, and has proved himself an apt disciple, sur- 
passing even his master in some of the attributes of a successful 
ruler. Determined to be master in his own realm, he ruthlessly 
“‘dropt the pilot” who aimed at ruling as “ Mayor of the Palace.” 
But he did not drop the “ pilot’s”’ policy and methods of Govern- 
ment, and he has given ample proof that he can apply them with an 
ability, a patience, and a dexterity which even Bismarck did not 
always exhibit. We are at present concerned with his attitude 
towards this country since he took the reins of foreign policy into 
his own hands. On the whole it has been friendly on the surface, 
but politically and commercially most hostile. We need not go farther 
back than the Kruger telegram in 1896. The German Chancellor, 
Count von Biilow, frankly admitted in the Reichstag, on the 12th 
of last December, that the telegram was not the offspring of an 
unpremeditated impulse of resentment against a violation of public 
law, but a ballon d’essai to test the feasibility of persuading one or 
two Great Powers to join Germany in a war against England. “I 
have not the slightest intention of disavowing that telegram,” said 
the Chancellor. It was not the fugitive impulse of a generous mind, 
but a deliberate act of Imperial policy. It escaped observation at 
the time that the Emperor paid a flying visit to Bismarck before 
despatching the telegram. We now know from the lips of Count 
von Biilow that we were then spared an unprovoked war with Ger- 
many because the reception of the telegram, ‘“‘ not in Germany, but 
outside Germany, made it clear beyond all possibility of a doubt 
that, in the event of a conflict with England in Africa, we should 
have had to rely solely upon our own strength. From the perception 
of this fact a patriotic Government was bound to draw its own con- 
clusions, and we drew our conclusions.” 

(1) Alexander ii., sa Vie, son Gurre, p. 292. 
{2) See Gavard’s ‘ Notes"’ in Le Correspondant of November 25th, 1894. 
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In fact, the German Government solicited the alliance of Russia 
and France against England there and then. Russia promptly 
refused. J"rance did more. She offered to join England in the 
event of a war with Germany. Here we have doubtless the explana- 
tion of our flying squadron which immediately followed the Kruger 
telegram. Germany realised her impotence against a Power which 
was dominant on the ocean, and she immediately set her wits to find 
a remedy ; in other words to create a navy which should in the near 
future, perhaps in combination with some other Power, be able to 
dispute the naval supremacy of England. The German nation was 
more alarmed by the cost than attracted by the glory of a great 
navy. But the Emperor is not a man to give up lightly any policy 
which he thinks conducive to the interest and influence of Germany, 
and he promptly applied himself to the task of convincing his sub- 
jects of the imperative need of a powerful navy. Fortune favoured 
him in unexpected ways. When the British Government foolishly 
refused Russia’s invitation to join her in settling the Far Eastern 
question between them on the collapse of China under the attack of 
Japan, the German Emperor eagerly snatched at the opportunity 
which England declined. Thus, without any footing in China, he 
secured an equipollent voice with Russia, England, and France, in 
the politics of the Far East. This was followed by “the mailed 
fist”’ speech at Kiel, and the despatch of Prince Henry, as if in 
quest of a new world, to China in an old tub which took two months 
to make the voyage. That served as an object-lesson to the German 
Parliament, which was then debating the Imperial navy bill with 
apathy tempered by some keen opposition, especially on the part of 
the Roman Catholic members, whose hostility would wreck the 
Emperor’s naval programme. Again fortune favoured him. Two 
Roman Catholic priests, who happened to be German subjects, were 
murdered in China. The Kaiser immediately demanded an indemnity 
of £200,000 for the relations of the martyrs, and the construction 
of a splendid Cathedral by way of perpetual memorial and repara- 
tion. A novel way, truly, of making the blood of the martyrs the 
seed of the Church. 

The Chinese Government, however, granted the demand, and the 
incident seemed closed. But the prompt compliance of the Celestial 
Government, so far from satisfying, seemed to irritate the German 
Government. For the submission of China was speedily followed by 
the apparition of a German squadron in the harbour of Kiao-Chow, 
with an ultimatum demanding the surrender of that fine port within 
forty-eight hours, on pain of bombardment. Powerless to resist this 
freebooter’s raid.—a cynical commentary on the Kruger telegram 
denouncing the Jameson raid.—China again submitted, and was 
rewarded by a demand of a ninety-nine years’ lease of Kiao-Chow, 
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with a considerable strip of territory behind it and the immediate 
substitution of the German flag and officials for the Chinese. This 
also was granted, as was also the subsequent demand for Shan-tung 
as a German sphere of influence. Then followed the scramble of the 
other Powers, the uprising of the Chinese, and the extraordinary fatuity 
by which the Kaiser was permitted to send a German generalissimo to 
command the international troops. We now learn that one or two 
royal princes are to be sent to Berlin alone to proclaim to Europe the 
submission of China. The Anglo-German agreement, moreover, while 
confirming Germany’s exclusive rights in Shan-tung, shares England’s 
sphere of influence in the Yangtse Valley with Germany. It requires 
no prophet to see that on the conclusion of peace Germany will loom 
in the imagination of the Chinese as the mightiest of the European 
Powers, while England will occupy an inferior place. Immediately 
after the Anglo-German agreement, the German official press hastened 
to assure the public, as the German Government had already assured 
the Russian Government privately, that the Agreement was in no sense 
aimed at Russia. Nor is it likely to be aimed at France or at Japan, 
and the event will probably show that, under the mask of friendship 
for England, it will be British interests which will suffer most from 
the astuteness of German diplomacy. German officers, before the 
recent outbreak, had been busy organising a Chinese Army. That 
work will be resumed on a larger scale, and is likely to play an 
important part in that development of German influence in the 
Yangtze Valley which the German press has been for some time 
proclaiming. Chinese troops, officered and armed by Germany, could 
not be intercepted by the British navy. 

Let it be clearly understood that Germany is the one country in 
Europe with which it is quite impossible for England to arrive at a 
working understanding beneficial to each; and this, not from national 
antipathy, but from economic necessity. National antipathies can be 
overcome, but the economic needs of Germany are permanent factors 
in her policy. Her population is increasing more rapidly than that 
of any country in Europe. It is now fifty-seven millions. For this 
reason, and also in order to escape the conscription, there has been for 
years a large leakage of the youth of Germany by emigration to 
foreign lands. What Germany needs, therefore, is a great develop- 
ment of her commerce, together with colonies sufficiently rich and 
attractive to allure her surplus population, which would thus still 
remain available for her army. But Great Britain crosses her path in 
every direction as a formidable commercial and colonial rival, and it 
has been the dream of the German Foreign Office, ever since 
Bismarck began to shape its policy, to destroy our commercial and 
naval supremacy. Bismarck devoted his ingenuity and craft to the 
task of embroiling us in war with Russia or France, or both ; and 
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the “reptile fund”’ enabled him to employ a portion of the Russian 
Press in an irritating campaign of pin-pricks against England. For 
the last thirty years, at least, one of the cardinal articles in German 
diplomacy has been to prevent a friendly understanding between 
Russia and England. 

But the German Emperor has shown more sagacity than Bismarck 
in the “ world-policy ” on which his mind is set. Equally intent on 
making bad blood between the greatest of military and the greatest 
of naval Powers, he has given his enthusiastic and energetic support 
to the colonial policy which Bismarck—who excelled as a masterly 
conspirator rather than as a constructive statesman—distrusted and 
discouraged. By means of railway concessions, colonial settlements 
and other means, the German Emperor has been quietly establishing 
vested interests in Syria and Asia Minor, which will give him a 
commanding position there when the knell of the Ottoman Empire 
has at last sounded. For this purpose he became the patron and 
defender of the Sultan all through the bloody orgies in Armenia, 
Asia Minor, and Constantinople, and his guest and panegyrist after- 
wards; and, without a single Mussulman subject, he took all the 
Moslems of the world under his protection in his patronising speech at 
Damascus. 

The Kruger telegram, as we have seen, was a deliberate, if in- 
cautious and premature bid for the hegemony of the Dutch popu- 
lation in South Africa. The candid admission of Count von Biilow 
proves the bitter disappointment caused by the refusal of France and 
Russia to be bribed into an alliance with Germany against England. 
sut the spirit of Bismarck still rules at the Chancellery of Berlin, and 
I‘ortune seemed to offer another opportunity of realising the Kaiser’s 
South African scheme. The ill-advised and intemperate hostility of 
the British press in the Dreyfus affair, and the Colonial Secretary’s 
imprudent speech at Leicester, together with his conduct of the 
Nigerian question before Lord Salisbury took it in hand, had roused 
the temper of the French to fever heat. On the top of this came the 
Fashoda incident, which under less conciliatory management than 
Lord Salisbury’s would have plunged both countries into a dis- 
astrous war. Germany again thought that her chance had come. 
She urged France to stand firm, and offered to make a diversion in her 
favour in South Africa, where the controversy between President 
Kruger and Mr. Chamberlain had reached an acute stage. So confident 
indeed was the German Government in the success of this manoeuvre 
that a great financial house was warned to prepare itself for the possi- 
bility of warlike operations on a large scale. France was so excited 
that Delcassé almost despaired of a pacific solution. Instead of sum- 
marily rejecting the German proposal he consulted Russia, and 
finding no encouragement in that quarter, he courteously declined 
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the perilous alliance on the ground of the inequality of risks, France 
having a large seaboard exposed to the ravages of the British fleet, 
while Germany had scarcely any. 

This second failure forced Germany to change her tactics, not her 
purpose. She sees in the South African war and its seqguele a better 
prospect of success than in an alliance with a Boer Republic. The 
passion of the Boers for independence would, it is now evident, have 
made their conversion into a German colony difficult, if not im- 
possible. But England has destroyed their independence, and in the 
intensity of their hatred the astute Ruler of Germany sees a fruitful 
field for future operations. Hence the rebuff to Kruger. The 
longer the war lasts the more bitter and enduring will be the racial 
antagonism in South Africa, and that will be a distinct gain to 
Germany, which will meanwhile accelerate the construction of her 
fleet and mature her plans generally, as to which I venture to hazard 
the following outline. 

In the interview between Rhodes and the Kaiser, the question of 
a railway between Rhodesia and Walfisch Bay, through the Trans- 
vaal, was virtually settled. The projector of the Samoan Treaty and 
the Anglo-German Agreement, with its unrevealed clauses, may be 
trusted to use his masterly diplomatic skill in acquiring Walfisch Bay 
for Germany. That would mean the shortening of the sea route to 
England by nearly a week, and the consequent diversion of trade 
from the Boer Republics to Walfisch Bay. British South Africa would 
thus become largely dependent on Germany for its prosperity. Dutch 
disaffection and British discontent are assuredly noted in the German 
Foreign Office among the useful contingencies of the future. 

The Kaiser has shown a rare capacity for well matured surprises. 
One of the dire needs of Germany, as I have said, is commercial 
development and colonial expansion. Another need is reconciliation 
with France. While France nurses her revenge Germany will not 
dare to risk war with any Great Power, for the enemy of Germany 
will obviously be the ally of France. Germany is bound to devise 
some scheme for escaping from this thraldom. She will not restore 
Alsace-Loraine. What remains? Doubtless the revival of the bait 
with which Bismarck more than once sought to breed a quarrel 
between France and England—the annexation of Belgium by 
France. The bait will be more tempting with a British army locked 
up in South Africa, Chinese troops in German pay menacing the 
English sphere of influence in China, and a quadrupled German 
fleet. The recent effusive overtures to the Queen of Holland, and 
the compliments to the glory and achievements of the Dutch Navy, 
point in the same direction. It is calculated that the unpopularity 
of England in Holland would make the Hollanders less reluctant to 
come within the German sphere of influence by way of preliminary 
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to their absorption as a mediatised State. The inclusion of Holland 
within the German Empire, with her navy and seaboard and colonies, 
would make a splendid contribution towards Germany’s ambition to 
dispute Britain’s claim to rule the waves. 

Let no one suppose that the Kaiser would allow any feeling of 
relationship or friendship to thwart the ‘‘ world-policy ” to which he 
has devoted his life. He might say with more truth than his Chancellor 
that “ his heart in his head.” He is a man of strong family affections 
and kindly nature, and likes England. But he is, above all things, 
a patriot, and has always shown himself ready to sacrifice private 
feelings to his idea of public duty and the interest and glory of 
Germany. See how he flung Kruger aside when he ceased to be 
useful to him, and remember especially his conduct to Greece, of 
which his own sister will be the next queen. He offered to help 
Greece to the acquisition of Crete on condition of a lease of Suda 
Bay to Germany on terms similar to the enforced lease of Kiao- 
Chow. The terms were refused, and the brother of the future 
Queen of Greece became at once the relentless adversary of the 
Hellenic monarchy and kingdom. It was under pressure from him 
that the Sultan ordered his troops to cross the frontier even without 
the formality of a declaration of war. Crowds of German officers 
took part in the campaign, and the strategy was so entirely German 
that the language spoken at the headquarters of the Turkish army 
was German. When Greece was crushed, and peace concluded, German 
intriguers were sent to Crete to persuade the Cretans by tempting 
promises to demand by plebiscite a German prince as Governor. 

When this scheme failed, the Kaiser opposed every suggested 
solution. And when Russia at last, supported by Lord Salisbury, 
proposed the election of Prince George, Germany and Austria 
refused their consent. The acquisition of a good harbour in the 
Mediterranean, however, remains an essential part of the naval pro- 
gramme of Germany, which still hankers after Suda Bay. 

How is England to checkmate a policy which menaces her future 
so seriously ? Commercially, by discarding the antiquated methods 
which answered well enough when England had a monopoly of the 
manufactures and carrying-trade of the world. Politically, by coming 
to a working understanding with Russia—an easy matter unless we 
force her by our own insane suspicions and unreasoning antagonisms 
to come to an understanding with Germany to our prejudice. The 
interests of Germany clash with ours everywhere; those of Russia 
hardly anywhere beyond the reach of a friendly arrangement. The 
South African war ought to convince even a Russophobist of the 
impossibility of a Russian invasion of India. With the lines of railway 
at our command and an overwhelming preponderance of trained 
soldiers arrayed against a levy of farmers and peasants, we are at 
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the end of sixteen months of incessant warfare. Yet the war is still 
raging. How immeasurably more formidable would be Russia’s risk 
in invading India, without railways or roads, over a series of lofty 
mountains, with their few passes in possession of our forces, fresh for 
the encounter, and close to their inexhaustible supplies. A Russian 
invasion of India would be a madman’s  crage;:and belongs, as 
Gortchakoff said, “to the domain of political mythology.” And 
why should Russia run such terrible risks and incur such ruinous 
expenditure in men and treasure? So far from contemplating 
eo mad an enterprise, it is tolerably certain that Russia would 
not accept India as a free gift. On his return from India Lord 
Lansdowne declared that he and the Governor of Madras had made 
a census of British India alone, and found that the increase of popula- 
tion during the previous ten years was thirty-three millions. Famines 
are becoming periodical even now in India. Ina no distant future 
the problem of feeding a population increasing at such portentous 
ratio will be a crucial problem for British statesmanship. Why 
should Russia, with her vast and fertile territories, still undeveloped 
and sparsely peopled, burden herself with an over-populated country, 
separated from her frontier by hostile tribes and formidable ranges of 
mountains? Well might Lord Salisbury stigmatise the fear of a 
Russian invasion of India as “an antiquated superstition.” 

Next to the importance of a friendly understanding with Russia 
is that of such a settlement in South Africa as shall be most likely in 
the shortest time to conciliate the Dutch population. We have 
asserted our power and annexed the Boer Republics. Let us now 
show that we can be as magnanimous as we are strong. Mag- 
nanimity is at a discount at present with those whose only remedy is 
force. But history proves that magnanimity, when fairly tried in 
good time, has never failed to win men in the mass. It was tried in 
the Orange Free State, and with perfect success. We gave it inde- 
pendence, absolute and unconditional, unhampered by any question 
of suzerainty or irritating interference. It repaid us by devotion to 
Great Britain and by a system of internal government and adminis- 
tration which made it a model State. In the Transvaal magnanimity 
was never tried at all, either before or after Majuba. We annexed 
the Republic prematurely, and then failed to fulfil in full our pro- 
mise of self-government. After Majuba we should have refused 
independence absolutely or bestowed it frankly. We did neither. 
We restored independence in words, but under irritating conditions 
which made the Transvaal less free than a British colony. Never- 
theless, matters were working gradually towards a pacific solution 
till the malign discovery of gold, culminating in the Jameson Raid. 
It was a Minister of the Crown, Mr. Brodrick, who declared in the 
House of Commons last year that but for the Raid there would have 
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been no Boer armaments, and Krugerism would have been abolished 
by a rapidly increasing party of reformers among the Boers them- 
selves. , 

But there is one aspect of this question which has been strangely 
overlooked in this country. The cost of the war is not likely to fall 
below £200,000,000, and the military occupation that is to follow is 
calculated to cost several millions more annually. Whi is to pay the 
piper? The Boer States are ruined, and Cape Colony and Natal are 
seriously damaged. But the gold mines? Leave the Boer States 
some kind of Home Rule under the British Crown, and you may 
impose a war indemnity on them, which they can pay off gradually 
by taxing the mines. Annex the Republics, without ‘‘a shred of 
independence,” and you cannot put a war tax on the mines, for they 
will have become British property, and will be shielded by the consti- 
tutional doctrine of no taxation without representation. Moreover, the 
majority of the shareholders are French and German, whose Govern- 
ments would intervene on their behalf. The German Emperor has 
deservedly won much popularity in this country by his generous 
sympathy in our national sorrow. But he has damaged thereby his 
popularity with his own nation; and in any case we shall do well to 
lay to heart Von Biilow’s aphorism that the ruler of Germany 
“carries his heart in his head.” The Times correspondent in Berlin 
is a singularly acute and well-informed student of German politics, 
and I will conclude this article with the following timely warning 
from his letter in The Times of February 9th :— 


“Von Sybel, in his History of the Foundation of the German Enipire, shows very 
graphically that the Prussian people resented the reform and increase of the army 
by William L, and remonstrated, ‘Why do you propose to increase the army if 
you will not adopt a forward policy against Denmark and Austria?’ The reply 
of the Government was: ‘If you are convinced of the necessity of being able to 
meet Denmark or Austria, why do you not vote for the reform of the army ?’ 

‘The situation to-day offers certain parallels to that of 1862. The Navy Bill 
has been carried with the avowed object of creating a navy which ‘ shall be able 
to keep the North Sea clear,’ and England was the Power whose naval strength 
was constantly urged as the main ground on which the necessity of the Bill was 
based. Many of those who agitated for the Bill, or enthusiastically supported it, 
now ask, as their fathers asked in 1862,‘Why this dalliance with the Power 
against whom you invite us to guardand toarm?’ The answer might well from 
the German point of view be analogous to that given in 1862'—* Let the people 
and its representatives vote supplies for our naval armament, and leave the diplo- 
macy tous.’ As Count von Biilow undertook to do the other day, he will see 
‘that diplomacy gets its due.’ It is very probable that in the present case, as in 
1862, the King and his advisers are right and the people wrong. It will not be 
German diplomacy that will fall short, nor will it be the German navy.’’ 


IGnortvs. 
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Ar the opening of the new reign it is natural that attention 
should be concentrated on the privileges and duties of the Crown, 
with respect both to their traditions and their prospects. Of these, 
not the least interesting at the present moment is the Royal 
Supremacy over the Church—at once the fetish of the Erastian poli- 
tician, the bogey of some zealous Churchmen, and the gibe of the 
Roman controversialist. 

The subject has been surrounded by a good deal of misconception, 
and urgently demands elucidation. For in the maintenance of the 
Royal Supremacy in its authentic form may possibly be found a 
rallying-point for Churchmen, and the only effectual means of 
averting Disestablishment in the near future. 

The original supremacy of the Crown—i.c., the right to exercise 
coercive jurisdiction over the persons and the property of its subjects 
—does not depend on, being antecedent to, any specific legislation. It 
is proper to and inherent in the Civil Power. It belongs alike to 
non-Christian and to Christian Sovereigns. It appertains to an 
Emperor of Rome, whether heathen or Christian. It is exercised 
to-day by the Mohammedan Sultan of Turkey no less than by our 
own gracious Sovereign, and by the non-Christian Republic in France 
equally with the Christian Republic of the United States. From 
the first ages the Christian body has been enjoined to render all due 
obedience even to a Tiberius, and to recognise as part of a Divinely 
ordained scheme the government even of a Nero. 

The practical necessity of coming to terms with spiritual organi- 
sations, whether Christian or non-Christian, existing within their 
dominions has been perceived by wise rulers. In India, for example, 
at the present moment the policy of the British Government is, as 
far as possible, to tolerate all religions, together with the outward 
observances which belong to them. At certain points, no doubt, the 
precepts of the spiritual and the temporal powers are liable to come 
into conflict. Sometimes the State may permit what the ordinances 
of a religious cult forbid. More frequently it forbids what they 
permit or inculcate. The Indian Government has suppressed, as 
violating the interests and rights of the State, such practices as 
Juggernaut and Suttee. In the United States of America the 
custom of polygamy, sanctioned and encouraged by the Mormons, 
has perforce been abandoned by that body in obedience to the pro- 
hibition of the Civil Power. Even in this country the law interferes 
with the Christian Scientists and the Peculiar People on the ground 
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that certain of their distinctive practices, though based on their 
religion, are inconsistent with the temporal welfare of the community 
at large. 

In his dealings with any religious organisations the ideal ruler acts 
quite independently of his own personal belief as to the truth or the 
falsehood or the dubiety of their religious tenets. He has to face 
the fact of their existence, and to recognise their claim on his im- 
partial justice. Seeing that the two spheres of the spiritual and the 
temporal power touch each other, even the most powerful despots have 
deemed it advisable to arrange a modus vivendi between themselves 
and the religious bodies organised amongst their subjects. Thus, 
the Sultan of Turkey, though he is himself the Khalif of Islam, 
stands in a definite and recognised relation towards the Christian 
Churches within his Empire as their official protector and patron. 

In the case of the Christian Church, civil rulers have, as a matter 
of fact, for many centuries acted upon the hypothesis that it pos- 
sesses an inherent power, an authority and a polity of its own. Its 
spiritual claims have been taken for granted, and it has received 
the protection of the State in the discharge of its proper functions. 
In the history of England from the earliest times we find the King 
conceding to the Church the administration of its own affairs and 
the exercise of its spiritual jurisdiction. On the other hand, the 
Royal Supremacy was not a creature of the Reformation. The 
Sovereign, as the supreme guardian of his subjects’ persons and 
property, had for many centuries asserted the right of preventing 
any power external to his own realm from exercising temporal 
authority within it. The English Kings before the Conquest had 
taken the title of Imperator in token of their independence. William 
the Conqueror and Henry I. scouted the Pope’s claim, founded on 
the Forged Decretals, to be their temporal overlord. King John’s 
base surrender to the Papal pretensions only emphasises their subse- 
quent repudiation by the Barons of England—a repudiation often 
repeated afterwards, and never more strongly than in Richard IT.’s 
great Statute of Praemunire,' which reads exactly like Henry VIII.’s 
Statute of Appeals.? William I. permitted no Papal Legate within 
his dominions except by his own express leave, and the mission of 
Papal legates was repeatedly ignored in subsequent reigns. Even 
Mary Tudor refused at first to receive Cardinal Pole in his legatine 
capacity, and resisted the appointment of his successor. For centuries 
before the Reformation the exercise of Papal authority in England 
was strictly regulated and strongly curbed by law. 

As no foreign power was allowed to set up an Imperium in imperio, 
so within the realm the Crown, as supreme over all persons and in all 
causes, rigidly defined the spiritual power’s sphere of action, and 

(1) 16 Richard II c. 5. (2) 24 Henry VIII., c. 12. 
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insisted on the Church’s confining herself within her own domain. 
The Royal supremacy was the means of holding the balance between 
spiritual and temporal and of rigidly retraining encroachments on 
either side. 

So far the claim of the Crown to supreme guardianship over all its 
subjects exhibits nothing specially distinctive of a Christian as con- 
trasted with a non-Christian ruler; it is one which a Mohammedan 
or a pagan sovereign could quite properly and consistently have made 
and exercised. 

But behind this claim there is a farther special and peculiar relation 
in which the sovereigns of Christendom have always stood toward 
the Church. The King is assumed to admit his royal obligation to 
maintain the religion which he himself professes and whose system 
he has adopted, and it is simply in this sense that he is described in 
the Thirty-Seventh Article as the “Godly Prince.” In early times 
his prerogative covered an extremely wide area. The Emperor 
Justinian, for example, claimed, and was acknowledged by the Church 
to possess, a visitatorial power of the most extensive kind. He enforced 
the observance of Church canons by spiritual penalties. He issued 
injunctions as to synods, Divine worship, the order of precedence of 
the chief sees, and the election and qualifications of bishops. No 
details seem to have been too small to attract his attention. Going 
beyond the precedents set by Gratian, Theodosius, Valentinian and 
Marcian, Justinian issued edicts declaratory of the faith as defined 
by the Church. Yet even this bold self-assertion of the Christian 
sovereign was not in the least degree resented by the Church. Karl 
the Great and the Frank kings who succeeded him exercised the same 
ecclesiastical suzerainty. They personally appointed the bishops and 
interfered, not only in Church discipline and judicature, but also in 
questions of doctrine. The allusion which occurs in our Thirty- 
Seventh Article to the religious kings of the Old Testament finds its 
exact counterpart in the ideas of the Emperor Karl. The various 
recorded declarations of his successor, Louis le Débonnaire, to the 
effect that each bishop and each count in his kingdom “has part of 
the royal office,” anticipate the language of some of our Reformation 
Statutes, notably of the preamble to that of Appeals, with its distinc- 
tion between the “ spiritualty ”’ and the “temporalty,” each of which 
in its own sphere is declared to be clothed with the coercive power of 
the Crown. To label this exercise of medieval royal jurisdiction a 
piece of State usurpation is to postulate that the Church of that epoch 
was either ignorant of her rights or too nerveless to defend them—a 
suggestion wholly at variance with contemporary history. 

The early English kings took up the same ground. King Ead- 
mund’s laws, ecclesiastical and secular, were enacted by the joint 
authority of Church and State. The same ideas influenced the 
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legislation of Authelred, “ Christ’s Vicegerent among Christian 
people.” Knut, with the counsel of his Witan, made stringent and 
detailed ecclesiastical laws for his subjects. Eadward the Confessor, 
as “ Vicar of the Most High King,” declared himself to be set to rule 
and defend both his kingdom and the Church, which he did through 
his thanes and his bishops. 

The prerogative peculiar to the Christian King was on similar 
principles exercised throughout the centuries between the Conquest 
and the Reformation. That it may have been pushed sometimes to 
undue extremes, and that Anselm and Thomas a Becket, Hugh 
of Lincoln and Edmund Le Riche, may have been justified in with- 
standing some specific claims of the Crown, does not affect the 
argument. The point is that the general trend of the action of our 
English medisval kings was to exercise their ecclesiastical prerogative 
within just limits, Unquestionably the King’s visitatorial power had 
been accepted for centuries before Henry VIII. reasserted it, or 
Elizabeth and the Church of her day finally laid it down in the terms 
of Article XX XVII. 

The Reformation introduced no new principle in the matter what- 
ever. Article XXXVII.—so important as the last formal and 
authoritative statement on the subject—is couched in almost the very 
words of Eadward the Confessor’s law. Not infrequently the language 
used by Henry VIII. sounds like an echo from some Pandect of 
Justinian or Capitulary of Karl the Great. Even the objectionable 
title—wisely dropped by Elizabeth—of “ Supreme Head ” has some 
measure of historical justification, and is robbed of its bald Erastianism 
when Henry himself assures the Convocation of York that ‘con- 
cerning this present life only we be called indeed caput, and because 
there is no man above us here we be indeed supremum caput.”’* 

The fact is that the special relation between Church and King is 
based, not upon a mere implicit understanding, but upon what is 
practically an explicit compact made and entered into on a definite 
occasion. The occasion arises when the Prince, in taking the Coro- 
nation Oath, is formally invested by the Church with a certain 
prerogative, and is fully equipped as Defender of the Faith. In 
Edward ITT.’s time the Common Law definitely recognised the King’s 
unction as bestowing spiritual jurisdiction. The whole Coronation 
Service, or Consecratio, bears a distinctly sacerdotal character, and in 
its details is drawn on the same lines as the Order for consecrating 
Bishops. In the form for Queen Victoria’s Coronation the substance 
of the medisval service was retained, including various minute 
particulars of ceremonial and vesture, 

(1) The grotesque tyranny of Henry’s later years—doubtless the result of increasing 
bodily disorders—including especially his pretension to clothe Thomas Cromwell with 


spiritual powers over the Church, is too absurd for serious discussion. The so-called 
** vice-gerency '’ of this person lasted only for five years. 
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An historical survey of the origin of the Royal Supremacy avails to 
expose more than one prevalent fallacy—as, for instance, that the 
Church’s special liability to control by the Crown results from her 
Establishment. The witness of history is that the Prince’s own 
royal appreciation and acceptance of the Church’s system is the 
foundation and justification of his prerogative and of her Establish- 
ment. 

History, moreover, directly negatives the assertion that at the 
Reformation the relations between Church and State were recon- 
structed on an entirely new basis, and that the Supremacy of the 
Crown was then substituted for that of the Pope. The Reformation 
undoubtedly terminated once for all the long-disliked interference of 
a foreign potentate. It did not change, though it did systematise, 
the essential relations between Church and State. Every one of the 
supposed proofs to the contrary—whether they are tendered by Papists 
in the interests of the foreign potentate mentioned, or by Erastians in 
the interests of the many-headed potentate at home, whom they seek 
to set up in the Crown’s stead—helps to weaken their case. 

Thus, the appointment of bishops by the King was a privilege 
enjoyed by the early Emperors, and by our Norman sovereigns, without 
the issue of any congé d’élire at all.1_ The practice of ecclesiastical 
interference by Royal injunction is met with again and again. Such 
matters as the enactment and enforcement of Church canons only 
with the Royal concurrence, and of the summoning of Councils “ by 
the Commandment and Will of Princes,” do not bear the Reformation 
hall-mark. 

The audacious allegation that the English Church was coerced 
into the abnegation of its own proper functions and the surrender 
of them to the Crown is contradicted by every Reformation Statute 
dealing with the subject down to Charles II.’s Act of Uniformity.’ 
In illustration of the language of the Twentieth and Thirty-Seventh 
Articles, it is worth while to cite the opinion of one of the most 
eminent occupants of the Judicial Bench during the last century, 
Baron Alderson,’ on the constitutional relation at present subsisting 
between Church and Realm :— 


‘The Queen, in the Coronation Oath, swears that she will maintain the rights 
and privileges of the Church, one of which clearly is, that no alteration in 
discipline or doctrine shall be made without the consent of the Church in Convo- 


(1) Professor Collins (The Pope in England in the Middle Ages: Appendix A) exhibita 
side by side two royal letters missive addressed to Chapters, recommending them to 
elect the King’s nominee to a vacaut bishopric. The one is a medieval form, issued 
by Henry VI. ; the other is a post-Reformation one, used by William of Orange. The 
tone and purport of the two are precisely similar, a fact which proves the hollowness 
of the hackneyed argument based on the royal nomination of bishops. 

(2) 14 Car. IL, c. 4. (3) Memoirs and Charges (1858), pp. 118, 245. 
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cation, to be afterwards, no doubt, confirmed or rejected by Parliament; but 
clearly requiring the united act of both, and the previous act of the Church itself. 
The State has a veto on all changes, but cannot originate any. . . . Both Parlia- 
ment and Convocation must unite, as they did when the Act of Uniformity 
[1662] was passed, to make, according to our Constitution in Church and State, 
such a law.” 


It is clear that the forcible silencing of the Church’s Provincial 
Synods, by the time-serving Whigs and Latitudinarians of the 
eighteenth century, was not only a high-handed and arbitrary 
straining of the law, but in the spirit, if not in the letter, an 
unconstitutional act as well. 

Another fallacy—and one of the most mischievous—which an 
investigation of the history of the relations between Church and 
State serves to refute, is the notion that Parliamentary authority 
over the Church is absolute and unlimited. In Church matters 
“ Parliament,” we are assured, “is omnipotent.” This assertion, 
though often uttered as a truism, really embodies an inference 
entirely false. It is due to a confusion between two things essen- 
tially distinct from each other—the general supremacy of the Civil 
Government and the special power of the “ Godly Prince.” These 
two functions—the one wielded by inherent right, the other enjoyed 
ex gratia Ecclesiae—-having been for many centuries united in the 
person of the Sovereign, the fundamental distinction between them 
was forgotten, and the latter has come to be regarded as a mere 
adjunct of the former. In other words, it is imagined that what- 
ever authority is supreme in all causes and over all persons, eccle- 
siastical and civil, must also, by a necessary corollary, be competent 
to govern the Church in purely spiritual matters. Parliament since 
Tudor times has, of course, acquired very great political power. The 
ordinary supremacy of the State over all persons and in all causes 
is now exercised by the Crown with the assent of Parliament. 
But it most assuredly does not follow that the special and personal 
prerogative of the “Godly Prince” can be similarly treated. 
This Royal prerogative remains untouched by time, while the force 
of circumstances has wholly altered the composition and character 
of Parliament. Hence the argument that, if the Defender of the 
Faith is replaced or even represented by an indifferent and possibly 
hostile body of strangers, the original understanding between Crown 
and Church is broken down, and the prerogative itself ipso facto 
annulled. The idea, anyhow, prevails that the interference of a 
House of Commons, composed of various and conflicting elements, 
in matters of doctrine and discipline must in the end result in a 
deadlock, and indeed already presents the appearance of a reductio 
ad absurdum. 

It may be impossible that the King’s ancient prerogative, as 
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Supreme Governor of the Church, should nowadays be exercised 
immediately. But at least it is possible that some more appropriate 
medium should be found for the discharge of this function than a 
body composed as Parliament now is—a body which in a few years’ 
time may quite conceivably contain a Christian minority. Nor is 
there any reason to apprehend that the bestowal on the Church of 
a large and liberal measure of autonomy would detract in the 
slightest degree from’ the historical and logically indisputable 
claims of the Royal Supremacy. The concession to the Church, 
within proper limits, of the management of her own affairs through 
the Provincial Synods would really be in the nature of a restoration, 
and would harmonise with what the Statute of Appeals says abvut 
the “ spiritualty.” Some understanding and mutual agreement are 
absolutely necessary and must sooner or later be arranged. Nothing 
is to be gained by postponing the solution of the problem, which, 
indeed, the course of events seems just now to facilitate. A review of 
the last reign affords ample testimony to Queen Victoria’s devotion 
to the best interests of the Church of England ; and King Edward, in 
assuming the guardianship of the Church, has given her his own 
royal assurance of his fidelity and encouragement. 

It may be that the rehabilitation of the Royal Supremacy on the 
basis of the Reformation settlement is the last card which Church 
and State, as partners, have to play. If it should fail, the disso- 
lution of this old-established partnership seems to be but a matter 
of time. 

Grorce ARTHUR, 











THE PROBLEM OF FRENCH MONASTICISM. 


Tue depth and diversity of the passions excited by the introduction 
of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Bill on Associations now before the French 
Chamber, the delicate nature of the moral, political and social ques- 
tions with which it essays to deal, and the profound degree in which 
either its enactment or its rejection may affect the national well-being, 
serve to make it the most momentous measure conceived by any 
French statesman during the life of the Third Republic. Whatever 
reasons of State may be urged in favour of a project that seeks to 
circumscribe the freedom of some two hundred thousand men and 
women and, in certain contingencies, to fine, imprison and banish 
them, no one accustomed to the exercise and enjoyment of political 
and religious toleration can contemplate its realisation without some 
measure of misgiving, convinced though he may be of its necessity. 

The wholesale making of martyrs has been discredited as a political 
expedient in not a few modern States, and even France herself has 
seen something of the reaction that is apt to follow acts of religious 
proscription repugnant to public sentiment in the method of their 
execution. If those provisions of the present Bill which are designed 
to regulate or suppress the existence and activity of the religious 
Orders are to be stringently enforced, France may see something of 
the same kind again, and the chief clerical influences which the present 
Government desire to lessen or destroy may be extended and 
strengthened. In that event the stability of the Republic itself can 
hardly be increased, and as for the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry their 
credit with the more extreme of their anti-clerical supporters will 
probably be shattered as irremediably as would be the case if only a 
half-hearted administration of the new Law were effected by the 
Government. In either eventuality there is the risk of a political 
change, and at the present juncture a political change might con- 
ceivably mean a constitutional change. And when account is taken 
of the political aspirations of French clericalism in the past, and 
of the nature of the relations existing between the religious Orders 
and the Catholic Church in France at present, the import of the Bill 
on Associations, in whatever way it be regarded, is not lessened. 

It appears to be necessary to insist upon the fact that, from the 
point of view of the French Government, the religious, or monastic 
Orders are not the Catholic Church. The assertion that the two 
are practically identical comes from two very different quarters—the 
French Socialists and anti-clericals, and from his Holiness Leo XIII. 
The Associations Bill does not in any way apply to the Catholic 
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priesthood known in France as the secular clergy, who constitute the 
State Church, or, at least, that part of the State Church which does 
not include Protestants and Jews. The extreme Left and the Pope 
are in agreement with regard to the status of the monastic Orders for 
directly opposite reasons. While gladly accepting the Bill as far as 
it goes, the ultra-Radicals dislike it in so far as it does not disestablish 
the State Church and otherwise incommode the practice of Catholicism 
in France. They therefore associate the Church with the Orders, 
hoping and demanding that both, being Catholic, may fall under 
the same condemnation. With the Pope, the identification of the 
two is ostensibly a defensive measure put forward on behalf of both. 
The Church is recognised by the State, and receives certain privileges 
from its hands. Ifthe Orders are admitted to form an essential, though 
unofficial, part of the Church, the State is morally bound at least to 
protect them from oppression. Behind and beneath this argumenta- 
tion there is, of course, the natural apprehension that legislation realis- 
ing the ultimate hopes of the extreme Radicals and Socialists may be 
one day seen to be the inevitable sequence to the present measure. 

It would be difficult to say whether the toleration of the Orders or the 
retention of the State connection is the more highly prized by Rome, 
but to the cessation of neither can she remain indifferent. The Orders 
being the first threatened, all the forces of Catholicism in France must 
needs be united in their defence. This policy, which has seemed the 
most expedient to the Vatican to adopt and recommend, is not without 
the suspicion of having been inspired by the heads of the religious 
Orders themselves, whose influence in Rome is usually much greater 
than that of the secular bishops. The future may show that it has 
been conceived in their interest rather than in that of the State 
Church. While the support of the secular clergy in itself is unlikely 
to be of effective service in saving the Orders, the fact that their 
support has been given will, in all likelihood, only hasten the day 
when the attack of the common enemy will be directed against the 
Church itself. 

The two documents that are supposed to embody the personal 
opinions of the Pope respecting the Associations Bill are an interview 
which he granted M. Henri des Houx on December 3rd, 1900, and 
which was published in the French Press, evidently with his sanction, 
on December 30th, and a letter addressed by his Holiness to Cardinal 
Richard, Archbishop of Paris, and published on December 31st. It 
is noteworthy that while the Pope complains in the interview that the 
Bill constitutes an infringement of the spirit of the Concordat, his 
letter to Cardinal Richard should have been the cause of a heated 
debate in the French Chamber on the question whether it also did 
not contravene the letter of the same document, or, rather, of the 
Organic Articles which supplement it. The Articles in question 
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declare that no bull or brief of the Holy See shall be published in 
France without the authorisation of the Government, and it is certain 
that the managers of the Croix had not observed this condition before 
publishing .the Pope’s letter... M. Sembat’s motion was. defeated, 
for M. Waldeck-Rousseau succeeded in imposing upon the Chamber 
his view that the letter, dealing, as it did, with the interests of. the 
Catholic religion, was a reasonable enough document to emanate from 
its spiritual Head, and could not properly be regarded as constituting 
an act of interference in the affairs of the nation. Secing that the 
question of the Orders itself is widely regarded as being one of foreign 
interference, inasmuch as they receive their constitutions from Rome 
and many of their heads reside abroad, the Premier’s interpretation 
of at least one portion of the Concordat must be acknowledged to be 
sufficiently liberal and tolerant. In charging the Government with 
the intention of violating the famous agreement of 1801 between the 
First Republic and the Holy See, by which the practice of Catholicism 
in France is still governed, the Pope and the French clerical party 
seem to strain the provisions of the treaty in one direction almost as 
much as M. Waldeck-Rousseau has shown himself willing to stretch 
them in another. The Concordat, in fact, makes as little mention of the 
Orders, or religious clergy, as the Associations Bill makes of the 
Church, or secular clergy. All the Congregations, or religious com- 
munities, had already been dissolved by the Law of August 18th, 
1792, which declared: “All religious Congregations of men and 
of women, even such as are solely devoted to the service of the hospitals 
or the relief of the sick, under whatsoever denomination they may 
exist in France, are extinguished and suppressed.” 

The Concordat did not explicitly provide for their revival or 
authorisation. It is asserted, however, that it did so implicitly in 
the general declaration that the Catholic religion should be “ freely 
exercised in France.” Such a claim appears strange in view of the fact 
that no Order established itself, or was permitted to do so, until June, 
1804, three years after the Concordat had been concluded. Several 
Orders were then allowed to exist by an Imperial Decree, but each 
was obliged to obtain a special authorisation from the State before 
establishing itself. Clearly, it was not so easy then as it is to-day 
to claim that the Concordat covered their operations. As they were 
proscribed at the moment, it is not unreasonable to suppose that, if 
Rome had imagined their toleration to have been contemplated by the 
Government, she would have been careful to secure a definite indica- 
tion of the fact. By accepting the special decree and authorisations 
of 1804, the Orders themselves accepted their exclusion from the 
Concordat, as well as from the Catholic religion, in the sense that the 
Government understood it when agreeing that it should be “ freely 
exercised.” Rome also tacitly accepted their exclusion, and it is too 
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late to protest against it as an infringement either of the letter or the 
spirit of the instrument to-day. 

It is necessary to examine the relations of the secular clergy to the 
State and to Rome, as regulated by the Concordat, in order to under- 
stand the real motives of the Government, and the nature.of the 
influences proceeding mainly from the monastic Orders which, 
avowedly or unavowedly, the Associations Bill is intended to remove. 
The most important distinction between the secular and the religious 
clergy is that, while both possess ecclesiastical authority to perform 
priestly functions, the former are in the pay and under the control of 
the State, while the latter are not. Under the Concordat the arch- 
bishops and bishops are nominated by the Government, but before 
being invested they must receive the approval of the Pope. The Pope 
and the Government do not always agree upon a suitable nominee at 
once, and his Holiness may propose another, although in that case the 
Government are not obliged to accept him. Ultimately the two sides do 
agree, although the delay in filling up episcopal vacancies is frequently 
somewhat protracted. Before assuming their functions, the bishops 
are required to take an oath of fealty in the following terms: “I 
swear and promise to God, on the Holy Gospels, to remain obedient 
and faithful to the Government established by the constitution of the 
French Republic; I promise also to have no intelligence, to assist at 
no council, to maintain no league, whether without or within, that 
may be contrary to the public peace; and if, in my diocese or else- 
where, I learn that anything to the prejudice of the State is being 
plotted, I will make it known to the Government.” The subordinate 
clergy take a similar oath in the presence of a civil functionary 
designated by the Government. The bishops nominate the curés, 
who with the “ desservants’’ number some 55,000, but the nominees 
of the bishops cannot officiate unless they also are approved by the 
Government. The curés receive an average stipend of about £30 
from the State, and the total Budget des Cultes amounts to about 
2 millions sterling. 

The position of the Catholic secular clergy in France, therefore, 
is well defined. If the State grants them privileges it also imposes 
upon them obligations and holds over them menaces. If any act of 
an incumbent is held by the Council of State to constitute an in- 
fraction of the Concordat or the Organic Articles, his stipend may be 
suspended. The Government naturally endeavour to secure the 
appointment of men whose political opinions, if not fanatically 
favourable to the Republic, are at least not actively hostile to it. 
Unfortunately, they cannot always be sure of the future of their 
nominee, even though his past be irreproachable, for in the nature of 
things they are not the only master. The late Monsignor Gouthe- 
Soulard, Archbishop of Aix, who died in September, 1900, after 
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having occupied his see for fourteen years, was a notable instance in 
illustration of this. Before his death he was the only living arch- 
bishop who had not previously been a bishop. As curé of Saint- 
Pierre-de-Vaise, his Liberalism was as ardent as his faith. He was 
twice proposed by the Government for the bishopric of Amiens, and 
twice the Holy See declined him, the second time categorically. 
Finally, in 1886, his nomination by M. Goblet to the Arch- 
bishopric of Aix was acceded to by the Pope. Almost from that 
moment his hostility to the Government that had secured his 
appointment was violent and unceasing. In 1891 he was con- 
demned by the Court of Appeal to pay a fine of 3,000 francs for 
writing a letter, couched in certain terms, protesting against a 
request of the Minister of Worship—following upon an unseemly 
demonstration by one of a band of French pilgrims on the tomb of 
Victor Emmanuel in Rome—that the bishops should for a time cease 
to encourage or sanction pilgrimages to Rome, and that they them- 
selves should not in future, as a general rule, leave their dioceses 
without the permission of the Government. On two subsequent 
occasions the Archbishop’s conduct came under the condemnation of 
the Council of State, on the first for the publication of an electoral 
catechism, and on the second—a few months before his death—for 
writing a letter of protest to M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the language of 
which was certainly lacking in restraint, in connection with the 
recent trial of the Assumptionist Fathers. On each occasion his 
stipend was withdrawn for two years. 

This case is by no means an isolated one. The temptation to assume 
an anti- Republican attitude after their appointment is naturally greater 
among the higher than among the subordinate clergy, just as the deter- 
rents are more powerful in the case of the latter than of the former. 
The bishop has “ arrived,” in the worldly sense ; the curé has not, and 
can hope to do so only with the aid of the Government. The bishop 
may, and does, have his stipend made good by the faithful if it 
should be suspended, but probably few curés could safely depend 
upon the generosity of their parishioners in a similar event. The 
pecuniary consideration, therefore, cannot be said to influence the 
higher clergy either in one way or another. What then are the 
causes likely to have induced a man who was a Republican in 1886, 
and at the age of sixty-six, to become a political reactionary within 
a very few years later? Any explanation based upon the subse- 
quent development of Republicanism itself, wpon a priest’s sudden 
elevation in ecclesiastical dignity, or upon his transference from a 
Liberal and Republican to a reactionary and Royalist atmosphere, 
is obviously inadequate. The preponderating cause in such a case 
is much more probably the directness and frequency with which the 
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influence of Rome is brought to bear upon the weaknesses and 
ambitions of the higher clergy. 

It is at the instance of the Pope, or of those in Rome who speak 
through him, that the French episcopate have been led to make the 
cause of the monastic Orders the cause of the Church, and to recom- 
mend all Catholics to do likewise, although the necessities of the 
situation do not really call upon them todoso. The secular clergy 
of the Catholic Church cannot all be said to love the Republican ideal, 
but it is obviously not from them that the Republic has most to fear 
in regard to subversive influences. There are thousands of town and 
country curés who go quietly and devotedly about their duties with- 
out troubling their minds overmuch about the relative national and 
personal advantages of the various forms of earthly government. 
Many of them would doubtless occupy themselves with such things 
even less than they do, were it not for the influence exercised upon 
them by the religious Orders. A consideration of the social com- 
position of the two classes of clergy is of no small importance in 
estimating the nature of their political sympathies. When a mem- 
ber of an aristocratic or wealthy family desires to enter the Church, 
he does not, as a rule, think of becoming one of the State clergy, 
but joins one of the many monastic Orders. The great mass of 
the State clergy, on the other hand, are recruited from among the 
middle and lower classes. One may find a peasant’s son celebrating 
mass as a curé, and a scion of the old noblesse in the habit of a 
preaching friar. ach retains the social prejudices and sympathies 
derived from birth or early environment, for these neither the taking 
of vows nor the express authority of Rome can well obliterate, what- 
ever changes one or other may be capable of effecting in the purely 
spiritual sphere. 

The Republic thus contains two great bodies of clergy, one 
performing well-defined duties, recognised by the State and under 
obligations to it, and by interest and instinct unlikely to lend itself 
very actively to political schemes designed to bring about a consti- 
tutional change; the other, composed of numerous bodies per- 
forming functions fully known only to themselves, unrecognised 
by the State and irresponsible towards it, and disposed by every 
impulse of their origin to distrust and destroy popular government 
in every sphere of life. Nominally, both the French Church and 
the Orders are subject to Rome, but, in reality, it is rather both 
Rome aud the Church that are subject to the Orders. To-day the 
clericalism that is the enemy of France is the clericalism of the 
Orders rather than that of the Church proper, and the fact that the 
issues are being confused is but a tribute to the power of the 
threatened Congregations. “The duty which at this moment is 
incumbent on the lrench bishops,” declares his Holiness’s letter, 
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“is to labour in complete harmony of views and action to en- 
lighten the public mind in order that the rights and interests of the 
religious Congregations may be safeguarded.” The duty in question, 
however, is really imposed upon the bishops by the religious Congrega- 
tions themselves, whether the Pope is conscious of the fact or not. 

In his defence of the Orders, Leo XIII. makes use of the singular 
argument that as they are not regarded as being dangerous to the 
State in certain other countries, therefore they ought not to be so 
regarded in France. It is true that they ought not, but the fact that 
they are at once suggests the reflection that the essential conditious 
must differ widely in the two cases. Apparently, the only difference 
acknowledged by the Pope is that the Government of France is less 
tolerant than that of such countries as England and America. He 
would have loved to see the Republic “ liberal, equitable, open to all,” 
and it is not, he declares, his fault if, instead, it is “ narrow, bigoted, 
and governed by a malevolent faction.” In this there is certainly 
some measure of truth. It is the misfortune of France that she is 
still suffering from the violent changes she has undergone during 
her past history, and that she has not yet learned to exercise the 
tolerance of nations that have had a more tranquil experience. 
There is a sense in which everyone in France—Catholic and free- 
thinker alike—is a clerical, and there is sometimes little to choose 
between the secular and the ecclesiastical bigotry. All parties are 
more or less possessed by the spirit of the “ sectaire,”’ desiring to see 
their particular principles triumph almost at any cost, and to impose 
their acceptance by main force upon all who differ from them. 

Intolerance thus comes to be looked upon universally as the chief con- 
dition of political existence. “If,” observes the Croiz, “instead of wast- 
ing our time for twenty-five years in sterile discussions, we had directed 
our every effort towards the conquest of power, we should not, 
perhaps, have had to fear the ruin of all our works to-day.” Perhaps 
not; but if that conquest were yet to be effected, no one can possibly 
suppose that the works or the liberties of the other sectaries would 
be spared and protected. Each party aims at the destruction of the 
weapons of its opponents, and the religious Orders are the most 
powerful weapon of Catholicism as a political and anti-constitutional 
force in France. The same thing cannot be said of them in England 
and America, where the triple vow of poverty, celibacy, and obedience 
does not seem to carry with it a resolution to upset the Protestant 
succession in the one case, or to establish a suitable monarchy in the 
other. In France, which has seen so many and so rapid changes in 
the form of government, men cannot be greatly blamed for being 
slow to accept a régime which they dislike, and slow to abandon the 
hope that they may one day see the establishment of another which 
they may have known, or which, at all events, is not a thing of 
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ancient history. In such circumstances, whatever form of govern- 
ment may exist at any moment, a change can never unite and 
strengthen. France’s one hope of internal peace lies in a continuity 
of government much longer than any she has enjoyed in the past 
century, and it is certain that the political influence of the religious 
Orders is not designed to secure that continuity. 

It is pertinent to ask in what degree, if any, Rome may be 
responsible for the latent anti-Republican sentiment of French 
Catholics in general, and for the actively hostile unconstitutional 
propaganda of the Catholic religious Orders in particular. In his 
apology for the Congregations, the Pope reminds the Government 
that he himself recommended all French Catholics to recognise and 
serve the Republic, and to cease from combating its institutions. It 
is necessary, however, to recall the time when he did so. It was not 
until February, 1892, that the famous Encyclical containing the 
counsels in question was published. The Third Republic had then 
been in existence twenty-two years, and during all that time it had 
had to withstand the bitter attacks of the Catholic Monarchists, who 
received no rebuke from Rome. The Catholic Church had, in fact, 
become a vast Royalist electioneering organisation, and neither its acts 
nor its inclinations were to be changed ina day. In their attitude of 
disaffection French Catholics had, moreover, the personal example of 
Leo XIII. in Italy to encourage them, and they naturally did not deem 
it necessary to outdo their spiritual Head in alacrity in accepting the 
fait accompli. When at length it vame, therefore, the Encyclical was 
some fifteen or twenty years too late to prove of real service to the 
Republic. Theoretically, it may have disburdened Catholic theology 
in France of the long-preached dogma that to be a good Christian 
one must be anti-Republican, but it did not do so in fact. At no 
time has it been more widely and persistently preached than to-day, 
and at no time has the danger to the Republic from the preaching of 
it been greater. 

The fact that the subversive influence of the religious Orders is, for 
the greater part, subtly exercised, naturally exposes the Associations 
Bill to the charge of interfering with liberty of conscience. If the 
offence really aimed at be the commission of unconstitutional acts, why, 
it is asked, should not the Common Law suffice for their punishment 
and suppression? Why should the Bill seem to make the abolition 
of religious vows its chief concern? Its first Article defines an 
association as the agreement by which two or more persons make a 
common use of their abilities or activity for a purpose other than the 
sharing of profits. Its third declares void and invalid any associa- 
tion founded for any cause or object that is illicit, contrary to the 
laws, to public order or decency, to the national unity, or to 
“the Republican form of the government.” The twelfth Article 
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provides that any association composed for the greater part of 
foreigners, having foreign administrators, or having its headquarters 
abroad, may be dissolved by a Decree of the President of the 
Republic. Article 13 enacts that a special Act of Parliament 
must be obtained in the case of associations whose members live in 
common. The penalty for infringing the provisions of this Article 
is, for members of the associations, a fine of 16 to 5,000 francs, 
with imprisonment from six days to one year, the maximum and 
minimum penalty being doubled in the case of the founders and 
administrators. In the whole Bill there is as little mention of vows 
as of the religious Orders themselves, but neither a Dominican friar 
nor an Ursuline sister can have any doubt as to the real effect and 
application of the measure. Before its terms were revised by the 
Parliamentary Commission, the third Article included among the 
associations proscribed as null and void those whose purpose entails 
the “ renunciation of rights that do not exist in commerce.’’ According 
to the Civil Code, it is only such things as exist in commerce that 
can be the object of conventions or agreement. In the exposition 
of motives accompanying the Bill, it is stated that the public law 
proscribes everything that constitutes an abdication of the rights of 
the individual, such as the right to marry, to buy, sell, and transact 
business, to exercise a profession, or to possess property—in short, 
anything resembling personal servitude. To say that French law 
proscribes the renunciation of such things is, perhaps, misleading. 
It does not, and cannot, forbid or punish the act itself, but merely 
declines to recognise it as a subject of litigation. An undertaking 
not to marry is not an illegal act, but if it be broken the person in 
whose interest the undertaking was given can obtain no redress at law. 

In the Middle Ages the vows of monks and nuns were recog- 
nised by the Civil Law as contracts between them and the Superiors 
of their Orders. If a monk, tired of obedience to his rule, escaped 
from the monastery, the Superior could invoke the civil power and 
have him brought back by force. If, wishing to have his vows 
annulled in a regular fashion, he chose to plead that they had not 
been freely pronounced, but had been drawn from him by threat or 
compulsion, he could have his case examined and decided by Parlia- 
ment, but until it was settled in his favour he could not even discard 
his religious habit. If, on the other hand, a prior or abbot wished to 
rid himself of some troublesome subordinate, legal procedure existed 
by which the latter might obtain his reinstatement. Since 1790, 
however, French law has not recognised monastic vows, and religious 
of both sexes have been legally free to leave their convents and 
monasteries and re-enter the world. To-day the monastic vow is 
not a legal bond, but merely a bond of conscience. The secular 
Catholic clergy also renounce “rights that do not exist in commerce.” 
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They take vows, but they do not live in common, and this circum- 
stance may explain the verbal changes that the Bill, as originally 
drafted, has undergone. It is not, then, against the taking of vows 
by the individual that the measure is directed, but against the 
political and social evils that have been found to arise when they are 
taken or practised in common. 
If the monastic Orders are not of the world, they are to-day very 
much in it. That many men and women are induced to join them from 
motives of piety, and a disinterested desire to devote their lives to the 
service of humanity or the advancement of the Catholic religion, may 
be freely admitted. It is true also that the benevolent work in which 
some of the Orders are engaged is not without benefit to the community, 
though it is often questionable whether such benefit is its principal 
object, and whether the same work would not be better performed by 
ether hands. It would be a profound mistake, however, to imagine 
that even the majority of those who take vows possess a greater 
measure of piety than their lay co-religionists, though they manage to 
secure this reputation among many Catholics. There are some 30,000 
male religious in France and over 150,000 nuns, and saints can hardly 
be produced in such numbers. Wealthy women take the veil to find an 
outlet for their energies, or to exercise their desire for authority. 
Poorer women do so, if they cannot marry, in order to provide for 
their old age. The price of a moderate dowry secures their admission 
to an Order, and thereafter they are well housed and fed, and are 
freed from all anxiety for the rest of their lives, The money that 
they themselves contribute cannot support them, and they are, there- 
fore, kept by the donations and bequests which they obtain from the 
public on behalf of whatever benevolent or religious work they have 
taken in hand. Without engaging in some such work they could not 
live, for nowadays even Catholics would not be disposed to keep such 
an army of men and women in comfort on account of their supposed 
saintliness alone. The Orders do not publish accounts or balance- 
sheets, and it is impossible to know how much of the money sub- 
scribed by the public to the objects for which they exist is expended 
on those objects, how much on the maintenance of the religious 
themselves, how much on the extension of the worldly possessions of 
the Orders, how much in contributions to the Vatican, and how much 
in Nationalist electioneering. The plea of public utility cannot 
rightly be made on behalf of any benevolent work in regard to the 
administration of which so much impenetrable secrecy prevails. 
A great deal has been said of the excellent example set by so many 
.en and women vowed to perpetual poverty in an age given over to 
selfish and material pursuits. If the monastic Orders have proved 
ne thing, it is the impossibility, as far as they are concerned, of 
voluntarily living a life of poverty in common. One is not poor 
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merely because one does not own what one enjoys, and no very 
edifying lesson is to be drawn from individual poverty in the 
constant enjoyment of collective wealth. 

It is doubtful whether the pious spirit in which the least ques- 
tionable work of the Orders is undertaken can be really so beneficial 
to society as their champions frequently assert. The exclusion of the 
nursing nuns from the hospitals is said to be detrimental to the 
interests of the patients, on the ground that the lay nurses by whom 
they are replaced must necessarily be lacking in devotion, conscien- 
tiousness, and tenderness. Even if it were so it might yet be worth 
while considering whether these deficiencies are not likely to be ‘more 
than counterbalanced by greater skill on the part of the lay nurse. It 
is natural that the nuns should wish to keep in their own hands those 
occupations for which women of intelligence are specially fitted, but 
the particular argument advanced in their favour will not stand when 
account is taken of the devoted spirit and high technical efficiency 
with which hospital nursing is conducted by lay attendants in other 
countries. In France most of the women who, in other circumstances, 
would be most disposed to become hospital nurses, are naturally 
Catholics, and have received a Catholic education. To argue that they 
must necessarily be deficient in that sympathy, humanity, and sense 
of duty required by the profession to which they might more generally 
devote themselves, is simply to argue that Catholicism is incapable of 
communicating its virtue. The assertion that French society at large 
is incapable of bringing any but a mercenary spirit to the performance 
of benevolent work is, of course, utterly inadmissible, but if it were 
true the religious Orders, by encouraging and perpetuating the belief 
that such work must rightly be their monopoly, would be mainly 
responsible for the fact. 

It is, however, somewhat inept for the Orders to talk of the mer- 
cenary spirit of others, when so many of their own occupations are 
nothing but commercial undertakings disguised in the cloak of charity 
and religion. Even the nursing Orders do not confine themselves to 
the hospitals, but hire their members out at so many francs a day to 
private persons, but seldom to those who cannot afford to pay for their 
services. Many that devote themselves to education, such as the Augus- 
tines and the nuns of the Sacré-Ceeur, take only wealthy pupils, and 
their establishments are very flourishing concerns. In the elementary 
schools conducted by the Orders free pupils are taken, for the most part, 
only when they cannot be got to pay, and in order to divert them from 
the free communal schools. The orphanages of the Orders are largely 
institutions for the exploitation of child labour, and they rest, not 
unjustly, under the suspicion of being centres, not of humanity and 
Christian charity, but of the greatest cruelty and oppression. The case 
of the Bon-Pasteur at Nancy is possibly worse than most, but it is, 
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nevertheless, a typical example of evils which, in a greater or less 
degree, must inevitably arise under a system removed by its nature from 
public control. The nuns who conduct the orphanages of the Bon- 
Pasteur are the largest purveyors of fine linen and sumptuous under- 
clothing in France. It is not they who do the needlework and make 
the garments, but the orphan girls for whose benefit they are supposed 
to exist. Mlle. Lecoanet, whose case has been before the French 
courts, instead of being sent out into the world at the usual age, was 
kept in the convent against her will because she was an especially 
talented needlewoman. Letters from her friends were kept from her, 
and her own letters to them were destroyed. It was only by imploring 
the priest who confessed her to post a letter to her sister that the 
restraint and illtreatment to which she was subjected became known, 
and that her liberation was effected, although, in the meanwhile, her 
health and her eyesight had been ruined. Nuns in general are so 
willing to take themselves at the estimation in which they have been 
traditionally held by the devout, that it would usually be impossible 
to convince them that any act of theirs, condemned though it may be 
by ordinary standards of morality and fair dealing, has not the very 
highest sanction. If the Associations Bill is not necessary to-day as 
a measure of emancipation for them, it may at least have the effect of 
liberating from oppression some of their economic victims. 

Great as the economic evils wrought by the female Orders may be, 
it is rather at the male religious that the present Bill is directed. 
At present the number of authorised congregations of women is much 
greater than that of the authorised establishments of men, and if the 
Bill becomes law, it will no doubt be easier for unauthorised Orders 
of women to secure the Act of Parliament necessary to their existence 
than it will be for unauthorised Orders of men. Of the 30,000 
members who compose the male Orders, over 22,000 are registered 
as being engaged in educational work of different kinds, and over 
7,000 as occupying themselves with missionary work and preaching, 
or as following a life of contemplation. The latter category, unfor- 
tunately, numbers comparatively few. Whatever educational merits 
the Catholic schools and colleges may possess, it cannot be said that 
they make it their aim to turn out citizens who are likely to have a 
predilection in favour of “the Republican form of the govern- 
ment.” The teaching of anti-Republican doctrine may not be 
their direct purpose, but it is a commonplace of observation in 
France that, unless counteractive influences have been at hand, 
respect for the existing order of government is not the dominant 
feeling in the minds of those who have been trained in such estab- 
lishments. Their influence is immense, and their competition, in 
some cases, does no small harm to the State lycées. In France few men 
are particularly devout, yet in the education of their children it is 
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largely the inclination of their women-folk that rules, and that is but 
another way of saying the wishes of the clergy and the nuns. Thus 
it comes about that the sons and daughters of a man who is neither 
a practising Catholic nor an active anti-Republican are often brought 
up in religious and political principles with which he himself has 
little or no sympathy. The springs of loyal Republican citizenship 
are thus poisoned at their source, and if the State should be obliged, 
as it may yet be, to make a three years’ course in a lycée obligatory 
on all candidates for public offices, it will be because Catholic educa- 
tionalists have not yet taken sincerely to heart the advice given them 
by Leo XIII. in 1892. 

The monastic Orders and their apologists assert that it is not really 
the Republic itself but only the present Government that they dislike, 
although with the exception of that of the Seize Mai, it would certainly 
be difficulty to recall any Government of the third Republic that has 
had their approval. The Duke of Orleans, whose cause is not entirely 
unassociated with the interests of the Orders, is more frank. His 
supporters have put forth what is called a “Catechism for the People,” 
designed, apparently, for the instruction of such as are of weaker 
historical intellect, and showing, in the form of question and answer, 
the evils, not merely of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Ministry, but of the 
Republican form of Government in France, compared of course, with 
Monarchy and the Duke of Orleans as its head. The Catechism 
sets out simply and, it must be admitted, truthfully :— 


Q.—What is the Republic ? 
A.—It is the Government under which we live. 


Thereafter its statements are somewhat more involved and disputable. 
It may be true that the Republic has raised public monuments to 
“ scoundrels like Danton and Robespierre,”’ but one is a little aston- 
ished to learn that it also destroyed the freedom enjoyed under pre- 
Revolutionary Monarchy :— 

Q.—What remains to France of her liberties ? 
{.—Nothing! The Republic, in fact, has suppressed them all. 


This, though comprehensive, is not explicit, and even the one instance 
given in proof of the statement is not so convincing as might be 
wished :— 

Q.—Have we individual liberty ? 

A.—No; for the Republic, without cause, has driven from France princes, that 
is to say, citizens whose only fault is that of being the heirs of sovereign families 
whose glory is mingled with that of the country. . 


Happily, the outrage to liberty is less serious than might have been 
imagined, for, after all, comparatively few French citizens can be princes 
and heirs of sovereign families. After making common cause with 
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the religious Orders with regard to the secularisation of the schools 
and hospitals, the Catechism recounts the various benefits to civilisation, 
art, and commerce, secured by Monarchy in the past—benefits which 
it is ready, if permitted, to secure again. Comparing the dignity 
of the head of a Monarchy with that of the head of the Republic, it 
proceeds :— 


Q.--Who commands under the Monarchy ? 

A.—The King. 

Q.—And under the Republic ? 

A.—A Chamber composed of six hundred ambitious kinglets who seek to 
transact their own business, and not that of the country. 

(.—And the President of the Republic ? 

A.—He is merely an usher who announces to the country the Acts of the 
Chamber. 


Monarchy, we are told, “ will be popular” in France, and certainly, 
if all the Catechism says were true, so it ought to be. It should be 
specially so in the person of the Duke of Orleans, who “ wears his 
beard like his ancestor Henry IV.” and has “a will of iron anda 
goodness that wins him all hearts.” Against such charms M. Loubet 
cannot hope to compete. The Republic may be wise in banishing the 
Prince, but it seems to have little fear of his Catechism. Subversive 
though it be, the real menace is not in the printed word, but in the 
great and growing power of the religious organisations that propagate 
the anti-Republican doctrine, not only thus, but in a multitude of 
subtler, more authoritative and more effective forms. 

The vast wealth which the monastic Orders have accumulated con- 
stitutes at once a political and an economic danger. On the one 
hand, it is to-day practically the only source in France to which the 
Royalist cause can look for funds ; on the other, the real estate of the 
Orders being held in mortmain, its capital value is prevented in per- 
petuity from circulating throughout the community. There are the 
most divergent opinions as to the actual extent of this real estate. 
While the Government estimate it at forty-three millions sterling, the 
Orders themselves declare that it is really worth less than half that 
sum. The Orders, however, have only themselves to blame if an 
exaggerated view of their property is taken, for, in order to escape 
their legal taxation, and doubtless to conceal the true extent of their 
worldly possessions, they have been in the habit of registering their 
real estate in the names of private individuals. It is one of their 
grievances that this property, being for the greater part composed of 
hospitals, schools, asylums, orphanages, and other charitable institu- 
tions, and being, therefore, unproductive, is nevertheless subjected to 
a tax of 4 per cent. on an assumed revenue of 5 per cent. of the gross 
capital. The mortmain tax paid by the authorised Congregations, 
and the taxes of “ accroissement,” and “abonnement” based on the 
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principle that the community inherits the share of a member at his 
death, are also held to be grievous burdens, and even to threaten the 
Orders with extinction. Yet, in spite of everything, nothing is more 
certain than that they have increased and prospered under these 
alleged hardships. The truth is that their real estate—being, as is 
asserted, unproductive by its very nature—can form no measure of 
their actual wealth. There is no Income Tax in France, and there is 
no possibility of discovering what the profits of their pseudo-religious 
commercial undertakings may be, for there is no need for them io 
invest their money in securities of any kind. The Associations Bill im- 
poses most important limitations on their powers of holding property. 
The eleventh Article prohibits them from possessing or acquiring any 
real estate other than the buildings and ground necessary for the 
object of the association, and all donations or legacies of property 
held to be unnecessary are rendered null and void. The securities 
of an association must be registered, and cannot be “to bearer.” The 
fifteenth Article is directed at “interposed persons,” or substitute 
owners. These are held to be (1) members of an association who 
have received gifts or legacies (or to whom sales have been made), 
and who are not heirs-at-law of the donors or testators, (2) the member, 
or members, of an association owning the premises occupied by such 
association, and (3) the landlord of any building occupied by an 
association, but in this case the landlord will be allowed to adduce 
proof that he is the actual owner of the property. In the event of 
no real owner being found, the property in question will fall to the 
State, substitute ownership being null and void in law. The six- 
teenth Article prescribes the destination of the property of the sup- 
pressed associations. Members may recover what they possessed 
before the formation of the community, and what they may have 
inherited while members, but only by direct succession. Donors, 
or their heirs, and the heirs of testators, may recover the value 
of gifts or bequests by lodging their claims within a year after the 
dissolution of the association. Anything that remains after that 
period falls to the State, and will be devoted to the formation of a 
Pension Fund for Workmen. 

To judge the ethics of the Associations Bill fairly, it is necessary 
to remember the historic attitude of French legislation towards 
associations of every kind. Since 1810 even purely literary societies, 
when composed of more than twenty persons, have been obliged to 
obtain the authority of the Government, and to observe any con- 
ditions it chose to impose upon them. As for the Congregations, or 
religious societies, they have constantly been the object of legal 
restrictions under all régimes. The last occasion was in March, 1880, 
when the expulsion of the Jesuits was decreed. At the same time, 
all other unauthorised Congregations or communities were required 
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to obtain legal recognition within three months, and in default they 
were exposed to the application of “the laws in vigour.” The fact that 
unauthorised communities have generally been more or less tolerated, 
is an indication of the difficulty of applying those laws. Over three 
hundred magistrates refused to administer the decrees of 1880 
and had to be replaced. The storming of the churches and other 
establishments of the Orders by gendarmes, and the forcible eject- 
ment of the members, were not thought edifying spectacles even by 
those who had little love for the religious and their works. Thus it 
came about that, although nominally suppressed and dispersed, the 
refractory or unauthorised Orders were soon permitted to live and 
work together as before. 

It is probable, however, that, in the case of the Associations Bill, the 
Government, mindful of the past, attribute much greater importance to 
those clauses that seek to limit the wealth of the Orders than to those 
intended to provide for their suppression. The Bill does not necessarily 
prevent new religious associations from being formed. What it insists 
upon is that all must be subordinate to the civil power, as the Catholic 
Church in France is already subordinate to it. In comparison with this 
supreme necessity, all the considerations that can be adduced on behalf 
of the Orders—their illustrious past, their example in the present, 
their religious work as auxiliaries to the secular clergy at home, 
their political services to the State as missionary expansionists abroad 
—sink into insignificance. In France there can, apparently, be no 
compromise between the civil and the clerical power, of which the 
monastic Orders are to-day the sole repository. One or other must 
be supreme, and the introduction of the Associations Bill is the 
opening of what bids fair to be the decisive struggle. 

JouN Manson. 
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Frew statesmen have ever had such an opportunity as has presented 
itself to the present Secretary of State for War of substituting 
an army system suited to the requirements of our growing Empire, 
for the discredited organisation which has proved unequal to the 
strain of carrying on a war, with the least formidable of the foes with 
whom we have been on the brink of war during the last twenty years. 
Mr. Brodrick is the War Minister of a Cabinet which is supported 
by a compact and enormous majority in both Houses of Parliament, 
which has just emerged in triumph from the turmoil of a general 
election, which has several years of power before it, and which is con- 
fronted by an Opposition numerically weak and divided by faction. 
He has had, moreover, the advantage of being supported by an almost 
universal demand for a reformed army. ‘The nation has taken alarm 
at the comparative ease with which the small forces of the Boers were 
able to oppose the advance of our troops, and has realised that our 
army has been very far indeed from being the formidable instrument 
of war which it has fondly imagined it. For many years the 
crities of our army system have pointed out that our officers were 
denied opportunities of seriously studying their profession, that our 
generals have been selected without the slightest regard to their 
military capacity, that social rather than military considerations have 
led to the advancement of staff and other officers, that the ranks of 
our home battalions have been filled with immature lads, that the 
time of our troops has been taken up in performing non-military 
duties, that we never have had a regiment at home with more than 
half its strength available for service, that our reserves, consequently, 
were not reserves at all, but would be used up in mobilising the units in 
the first line, and that our system of recruiting was on a most unsatis- 
factory basis and was unable to supply us with the men we needed. 

But to all these criticisms and to all these warnings our rulers have 
consistently turned a deaf ear. They have pooh-poohed all sugges- 
tions for reform, have repeatedly announced that our army was ready 
for war “down to the last button,’ and have expressed themselves 
satisfied that our military system was admirably fitted to our needs, 
and that it was fully equal to meeting any demands which might be 
made upon it. 

Then came the South African War. We can all remember the 
delirious excitement of the early days of the war, the roar of pride 
and satisfaction which echoed through the country when the tidings 
of Talana Hill and Elandslaagte was flashed to our shores; but we 
are already in danger of forgetting the indignation with which we 
heard that White was shut up in Ladysmith, the anger with which 
we received the news of Stormberg, the horror which chilled us when 
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we were told of Magersfontein, or the dismay which filled us at the 
news that Buller had been hurled back at Colenso. 

Then came the cry for reinforcements, followed by the discovery 
that the end of our army was in sight, that in a few short months 
of campaigning we had used up the expensive toy of which we 
had been so proud, and that the war could only be successfully 
prosecuted if every man took upon himself some of the burden, which 
we had fondly imagined would have been lifted from our shoulders 
by the might of our army. This lesson we are also in danger of for- 
getting. If we accept the windy scheme which Mr. Brodrick, backed 
by his Parliamentary majority, seeks to thrust upon us, we shall 
deserve another and bloodier lesson, a lesson which will come too late 
to benefit the present generation. 

Mr. Brodrick’s scheme may be best criticised under two heads. The 
first dealing with the general principles on which it is framed, the 
second with the minor details, less important in a sense, but still 
matters which vitally affect the practical working of the scheme. 

But while the scheme might work all right, provided it be drawn 
up on sound principles, if these are radically unsound no perfection 
in detail can save it. And it will be a comparatively easy matter to 
prove that the fundamental principles on which the scheme is framed 
are unsound. No scheme of army reform ought to be approached 
without a clear idea of what this country requires an army for. In 
fact the nature of our army system should depend on the nature of 
our international and geographical position, and should be such as to 
fit in with our general policy in international matters. This country 
is essentially peace-loving and commercial. We require peace to 
carry on our commerce; without peace, and without the security that 
we can maintain peace, we cannot pursue the course which has been 
marked out for us both by choice and necessity. The dense industrial 
populations of these small islands, retaining their prosperity solely by 
their ability to fight successfully against the commercial competition 
of other nations, a competition which becomes daily more formidable, 
dependent for their daily bread on the foodstuffs brought to their 
ports from the ends of the earth, have nothing to gain but everything 
to lose by war. But this does not absolve us from maintaining a 
military force. Wealth and prosperity, among nations as much as 
among individuals, arouse feelings of jealousy and enmity, and unless 
the wealthy and prosperous nation is able to guard its riches with the 
strong hand, it will not be long ere some well-armed enemy will pick 
a quarrel, and then farewell to riches and possessions for many a long 
day. All this is so obvious that even the most peaceable of our 
citizens pays willingly the sums required to protect us from wanton 
attack. Happy in our insular position, owing our vast Empire to our 
predominance on the ocean, we are fully awake to the necessity of keep- 
ing that predominance unimpaired, even at the cost of the most serious 
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sacrifices. That the command of the seas, in a military sense, is vital 
to our continued existence, has come to be accepted as an axiom by 
which we justify our annually increasing expenditure upon our fleet. 
But though this is recognised as an axiom, yet its true significance 
appears even yet to have escaped many politicians, foremost among 
whom we may put the present Secretary of State for War. For in 
his estimates he has made provision for a home army of regular troops 
of 155,000 men with a reserve of 90,000, all available to serve in any 
part of the world, and for a force of no less than 435,000, yeomanry, 
militia, and volunteers, not a man of whom can be taken to serve 
outside the United Kingdom, except with his individual consent! 
What are these 435,000 men for? For home defence is the official 
answer ; we cannot afford to neglect the “ off-chance ” that the fleet 
may fail us. And this statement is cheered by an uneducated House 
of Commons! 

Let us examine for a moment what might be expected to happen 
should our fleet fail us. Its failure would involve either its total 
destruction or its being placed in so marked a position of inferiority 
as to be unable to put to sea. Our fleet would either have ceased to 
exist or would be afraid to move out of our fortified harbours; in 
either case it would cease to influence the future course of the war. 
It is, then, only reasonable to suppose that the Power, or combination 
of Powers, which was equal to the task of driving our battle fleet off 
the seas, would find but little difficulty in destroying our commerce. 
In fact, one would inevitably be the corollary of the other. Our trade 
would cease, and, though a limited number of fast blockade runners 
with cargoes of corn and beef might evade hostile cruisers and reach 
our ports, yet the pinch of privation and even of starvation would be felt 
from one end of the land to the other. And there would be no way out, 

Though we had in arms millions of the best soldiers in the world, 
we could do nothing, absolutely nothing, to restore our shattered 
fortunes. We might prolong our passive resistance for weeks, for 
months, or even for years; our sufferings would be all the greater, 
our chances of ultimate victory would be in no way improved. It 
would be idle to look for help to our kinsmen across the seas. They 
have neither navies, arsenals, nor dockyards. They would be helpless 
in face of the great naval power which had driven our battle fleets 
from the seas. 

There would be one, and only one, chance of grappling with our 
enemies. 

That chance would lie in the possibility that they might endeavour 
to hasten the end of the conflict by invading us. Thus our only 
chance of victory would lie in our being invaded, and in that invasion 
being repulsed with heavy loss. But our enemies could not fail to 
see this possibility quite as plainly as ourselves. They could not fail 
to realise that nothing could rob them of their victory but an unsuc- 
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cessful attempt at invasion. Wherefore it is obvious that an invasion 
on a large scale is absolutely the last thing which we have to fear. 
Yet for this contingency Mr. Brodrick proposes to provide no less 
than 435,000 men out of a total force of 680,000. In fact nearly 
two-thirds of our armed forces are to be available only in case of an 
emergency which can hardly arise under any conceivable circumstances. 
So much for the chief principle on which the Army estimates for the 
current year appear to have been framed. 

If we now look at the proposals so far as they concern the regular 
army, we are at once struck by the fact that Mr. Brodrick has 
deliberately taken measures which can have no other effect but to 
injure the recruiting for the only force which we can employ in any 
part of the world. Hitherto the regular army has drawn at least 
one-third of its recruits from the militia. As Mr. Brodrick proposes 
to largely increase the pay of the militia, without any corresponding 
increase in the pay of the regular forces, it is clear that he is about 
to remove the chief inducement which has hitherto led militiamen to 
enlist inthe regular army. He is increasing the pay of the militia 
with the avowed object of keeping that force up to its establishment, 
an ideal which it has not reached for many years. If his proposals 
have the effect he anticipates, it can only be at the expense of the 
regular army; if his proposals fail, the militia will not be available 
for the duties which he proposes to place upon it. 

But if we leave this point and pass the all-important recruiting 
question, the rock on which Mr. Brodrick’s scheme will inevitably 
break down, we shall find that he proposes to maintain the home 
army at a strength of 155,000 men, with a reserve of 90,000, though 
it is clear that the reserve cannot reach this figure for many years, 
owing to the fact that it has been spent in South Africa. In fact, 
the Secretary of State appears to have entirely overlooked the fact 
that we have used up our army altogether, and that the vast 
majority of men now serving will be entitled to go finally to civil 
life as soon as peace is proclaimed. Another six months may very 
possibly see us with neither an army nora reserve. Of the 155,000 
men at home, the greater number will be enrolled in the 79 infantry 
battalions, 77 of which will be under the obligation of furnishing 
annual drafts to the foreign battalions, assuming, which appears to be 
unduly sanguine, that only twelve battalions will be required for the 
future garrison of South Africa. In fact, 77 out of our 79 home 
battalions will be “squeezed lemons,” battalions utterly unfit to go on 
service, certainly below their nominal establishments, probably, if we 
may judge from our recent experiences, with half their men too 
young to go abroad. 

Suppose now, a supposition in which we are justified in indulging 
after Mr. Brodrick’s hint that he cannot guarantee us from foreign 
entanglements, that we find ourselves involved in a war with Russia. 
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Considering that twice within the last twenty years such a war has 
been within measurable distance, it is not a contingency which we can 
altogether afford to disregard. Suppose then that war with Russia 
became inevitable. Our first step, apart from any purely naval 
preparations, would be to reinforce heavily the British army in 
India. We already keep in India an army of about 75,000 British 
troops and about 220,000 native troops. ‘These native troops are of 
very varying qualities, and anyone familiar with the merits of the 
native army of India, such as Lord Roberts for instance, will admit 
that a considerable proportion of the Madras and Bengal armies could 
not be placed in the field in opposition to picked European troops, 
such as Russia would certainly employ should she venture upon the 
invasion of India. Nor would all the British troops be available to 
meet such an invasion. A large number of them would be required 
to hold certain important strategic points, to guard our ports, etc., 
and certainly not more than 50,000 would be available for the field 
army. By the aid of native troops this force could be raised to about 
150,000 men, with which we would have to meet an invading army 
at least 140,000 strong, taking the figures from Russian sources which 
have been recently published in the Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution, and backed by large reinforcements which would 
be continually pushed to the front as required. 

The situation would be one to inspire the gravest anxiety, and 
there can be little doubt that our military authorities would find 
themselves compelled to mobilise the three army corps at home 
supposed to be available for foreign service, with the least possible 
delay. The mobilisation of the first two corps could be accomplished 
without any difficulty, though a considerable portion of our reserve 
would be used up in the process, but the case with the third corps 
might be very different. It must be remembered that militia will 
enter largely into the composition of this corps; one division at least 
will have to consist of militia, and troops belonging to this branch of 
the auxiliary forces cannot be taken abroad without their own consent. 
Service on the Afghan frontier may not appeal to these militiamen. 
It may be found impossible to send out the battalions at their full 
strength without having recourse to that objectionable practice of 
filling up with drafts of both officers and men from other corps. 
This is precisely what has happened in the present war. More than 
one militia battalion refused to volunteer for the front, and many 
which did go had to be brought up to strength by large drafts from 
other battalions. This evil will be perpetuated by Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme. But suppose our three corps are eventually mobilised and 
sent to India, where their services will be urgently required sooner or 
later, we shall then find ourselves in precisely the same position 
which we were in last year, namely, with nothing but more or less 
indifferently trained auxiliary forces at home, where they are not 
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needed in any case, and without any reserves of regular troops, with 
the exception of the lads too young for service and just-joined 
recruits, with which to fill up the gaps in our fighting forces at the 
front. And to arrive at this happy consummation we shall have 
been paying some three millions a year over and above the normal 
estimates of the last few years of the nineties. 

Again, to approach Mr. Brodrick’s proposals from another point of 
view, we shall find that he has entirely failed to appreciate the lessons 
of modern warfare, as taught to us in South Africa. In South Africa 
we have learnt that the long range and increased accuracy of modern 
firearms necessitate the dispersal of armies to much greater intervals 
than previously. That is to say, an army of fifty thousand men will 
fight on a very much more extended front than an army of fifty 
thousand men thirty years ago. If it remain concentrated it will 
inevitably suffer immense losses. Hence, the largest army which can 
be controlled by any one man in the future is more likely to be under 
than over 150,000 men. We have also learnt in this war that it is 
of the utmost importance to give armies the highest possible mobility. 
The most mobile army is able to assume the initiative and to dictate 
the course of events to its clumsier opponent. Hence, campaigns, 
though fought with smaller forces, are likely to prove far more 
exhausting to the troops engaged, owing to the necessity for long and 
constant marches, and also to the terrible strain upon the nerves 
imposed by warfare under modern conditions. Therefore it is of the 
utmost importance that, though the fighting force be comparatively 
small, it should be possible to keep it liberally supplied with fresh 
troops to take the places of men broken down by the strain of modern 
campaigning, not to mention those who are disabled by the bullet or 
by disease. That is to say, it is essential that the army of the future 
should have large reserves. 

No reserves, in the true sense, are provided by Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme. His 90,000 reservists are, in reality, merely men on fur- 
lough from the first line; they will all, or nearly all, be used up in 
mobilisation. Of reserves proper we shall have none. It is true 
that Mr. Brodrick will provide a large force of militia, yeomanry, and 
volunteers, but we must not forget that we can hardly look upon 
these men as reserves, as not a man is liable to serve abroad unless 
he likes to go, and in no case is it conceivable that any units of 
yeomanry or volunteers would be fit to take the field under their own 
officers. ‘They have never been fit for this in the past. I cannot 
see how Mr. Brodrick will make them fit to do so in the future. 
Again, as to the actual training of the regular army, as the home 
battalions in the future, as in the past, are to be merely depots 
existing for the convenience of their foreign battalions, their ranks 
will be very largely filled by recruits, and the battalion as a whole 


will rarely be fit for any advanced work. Moreover, we have no 
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assurance that anything is to be done to relieve the soldier of those 
civilian duties about barracks which take up so much of his tizae, 
and unless this is done officers will see as little of their commands in 
future as they have done under the old system. 

Then nothing is to be done to improve the pay or prospects of 
officers, though it has been universally admitted that officers of the 
regular army have not only been scandalously underpaid hitherto, 
but have also been subjected to all kinds of charges which ought to 
be borne by the public. Mr. Brodrick, so far from doing anything 
to improve their financial position, is anxious rather to make them 
give more work for the same pay, while offering them the oppoerta- 
nity, which they have always had, if they had cared to avail themselves 
of it, of getting their uniforms badly made by the regimental master 
tailors. Officers in the cavalry and infantry are to be allowed to 
pay £10 a year for the privilege of feeding a Government horse with 
which to do Government work, though it is quite clear that these 
officers should be mounted by the Government in the same manner 
as Officers of the Field Artillery and Army Service Corps. Com- 
manding officers are to be warned that all extravagance in the mess 
is to be discountenanced. This is no new thing, as for many years 
very stringent regulations on the subject of extravagant entertain- 
ments have been laid down in the regulations, but have been per- 
mitted to remain practically a dead letter. There ought to be no 
difficulty in enforcing a moderate scale of living, and in taking 
practical steps to reduce the absurd charges to which officers are now 
liable, but the time of the War Minister has been occupied im pre- 
ference in preparing a pretentious scheme of reorganisation which 
can effect nothing except expenditure, and will leave our military 
position practically where it was before. 

As for the details of Mr. Brodrick’s scheme in reference te the 
auxiliary forces, we are told that 25,000 more yeomanry are to be 
raised, though we are given no hint as to where the officers for this 
considerable force are to come from. There are already about sixty 
vacant commissions in the yeomanry cavalry, with a strength of 
10,000 men; when that strength is raised to 35,000, how many 
vacant commissions will there be? Then the militia are to be re- 
cruited up to their establishment, though it is not easy to see where 
the recruits are to come from, as the regular army will want as 
many recruits annually as have ever been raised in record years; the 
yeomanry is to be more than trebled, and the volunteers are te be 
kept at a strength of about 250,000 men. There is an old saying 
that one should cut one’s coat according to one’s cloth; Mr. Brod- 
rick is cutting out innumerable garments oblivious of the fact that 
his supply of cloth is strictly limited. 

He tells us that he is going to make both militia and volunteer 
officers more efficient. This can only be done by making them 
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work harder, and, if they work more, they must give up more time 
to their military duties, to which most of them give up quite as 
much time as they can afford already. At the present moment 
there are nearly 1,400 vacant commissions in the volunteers, and 
nearly 250 vacant commissions in the militia, counting those officers 
serving extra-regimentally in South Africa as if they were with 
their regiments. This in spite of the war fever, which induced an 
unusually large number of men to take volunteer and militia com- 
missions last year. As the war spirit subsides a considerable number 
of these men will probably resign their commissions, under any 
circumstances: if much greater calls are to be made upon the 
leisure of those officers, mostly professional men or men engaged in 
business, a very large number will make up their minds that volun- 
teering or militia service, as the case may be, is not “ good enough.” 
And who can blame them ? 

In fact there are two things which will effectually wreck Mr. 
Brodrick’s scheme ; in the first place he will fail to get the men; 
secondly, he will fail to keep the commissioned ranks of his auxiliary 
forces filled. 

As for the army corps organisation, nothing will be gained by its 
adoption so long as all the component parts of these so-called corps 
are to be continually changing. The units going to make up an 
army corps should be fixed ; only in this way can the officers in higher 
command and the staffs get to know each other and to know the 
commanding and other officers of the units belonging to the corps. 
It is this knowledge, and the spirit of camaraderie and confidence 
which grows from it, that gives the chief value to the army corps 
system. Where units are continually leaving the command, either 
changing station at home or going abroad, the army corps system 
cannot be effectually worked. These continuous changes will also 
put a spoke in the decentralisation idea. They will necessitate such 
an enormous amount of correspondence between army corps, and so 
many references to Pall Mall, that it will soon be found that confu- 
sion has become worse confounded, and a return to our old and bad 
centralised system will be unavoidable. If Mr. Brodrick can find a 
way to avoid these changes of station among units, the army corps 
scheme will work, and ought to work for increased efficiency. Other- 
wise, it can but fail. 

But the most startling announcement made by the Secretary of 
State consisted in his statement that in future officers would only be 
given high commands at home if fit to command in the field! Good 
gracious! Has fitness for the active exercise of their profession not 
been considered hitherto in selecting officers for high command? 
From the statement of Mr. Brodrick, apparently not. No more 
scathing criticism has ever been passed upon our military system. 

Tue Avrnor or “An Assent-Minpep War.” 
3B 











THE ORTHODOX USE OF MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


Irv has been said that “twenty-five thousand well-trained mounted 
infantry could bore a hole through the armies of continental Europe.” 
This may be an extravagance of language, but has in it the germs of 
truth. The present campaign will, when its history comes to be 
written, greatly assist in the formation of a true estimate of the real 
value of the “ Arm.’’ But for the present the use of these forces 
has hardly appealed to the sympathies of experts in the art of war 
sufficiently to justify a standing force located, perhaps, in time of 
peace at Salisbury Plain or Aldershot. But, from my point of view, 
the nucleus of these irregular horsemen should ever exist, and should 
be capable of rapid expansion by training apt recruits of every foot 
regiment to the saddle in early manhood. 

But it is hardly necessary to insist upon the fact, that if these troops 
are to be of any real use at all the axiom must be driven home, that 
the infantry man, as to tactics, organisation and drill, remains a foot- 
soldier, while the cob or pony merely enables him, as the unit of a 
mobile force, to change front easily and to outflank his enemy. From 
the mounted infantry, therefore, no delicacies of the equestrian art 
will be required; but merely to sit tight, to cherish his mount and 
economise its energies, and to do as much marching on foot as cir- 
cumstances will permit. In my opinion this Arm will rarely be left 
in isolated positions, but will be linked to cavalry, guns or infantry, 
as the case may be, by the closest possible tactical connection. For 
instance, in the present campaign we are gradually learning how 
invaluable clouds of mobile horsemen would be to merely reconnoitre 
the country in the loosest possible formations compatible with the 
exigencies of discipline. Of course, these people could not manwuvre 
as horse-soldicrs, and, undoubtedly, could not protect their flanks from 
a cavalry point of view. In the event of a menace to their vulner- 
able formations, the echelons on the flanks would leave their horses 
behind and then cohere as the companies of a line battalion. But, 
at least, with this cloud of mounted scouts, easily adaptable to the 
more rigid formations of an infantry attack, the tactical reconnais- 
sance of the cavalry would be greatly facilitated. Moreover, the 
advance of mounted infantry on foot, behind the veil of cavalry, as 
these troops drew off to mass on flanks or centre of a mixed force, 
would admit of widely extending the arc, or line, of observation 
when dealing with such adversaries as those with whom the expe- 
ditionary force in South Africa is confronted. The Boer never 
charges, for he has neither the cohesion nor the instinct of the 
Briton as regards “vie blanche. Obviously, therefore, the tacties of 
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mounted infantry, which do not begin until these soldiers are afoot, 
must be adapted to the ferrain and the enemy with whom they are 
engaged. Against some savage and even half-civilised tribes an 
advance with wide intervals, even on foot, would spell failure. But, 
in all probability, in such a case very large bodies of mounted infantry, 
in conjunction with guns and cavalry, would be set to the task of 
outflanking the enemy. In the case of the present campaign two 
conditions have hitherto prevailed, which made flanking, and still 
more furning movements an impossibility. The war was sprung 
upon us when guns and cavalry and mobile infantry on horseback 

were non-existent, while the stereotyped flank attack of the three 
arms, moving at two and a-half miles an hour (the average pace of 
infantry), towards the objective on the flank of the enemy, would 
have been at once checkmated by a Boer change of front. It has, 
therefore, been impossible, as yet, to deal blows at the most sensitive 
machinery of the Transyaaler’s and Free Stater’s organisation—the 
handy cobs which are anchored to every firing line or echelon of 
Boers. In consequence our troops are usually committed to frontal 
attacks, which are very costly if no diversion is feasible to distract 
the attention of the enemy and lead him to mistrust his flanks. 
Again the Boers, it would appear, reinforce to the rear, while we are 
bound in the attack, and conventionally in the defence, always to rein- 
force to the front. So that in the event of our troops forcing a first 
line of the enemy, stronger echelons are found in second and third 
positions in rear, whose nerves have been, as yet, undisturbed by 
close contact with the attackers who in their turn are more or less 
broken by the labours of surmounting difficulties of ground. This 
is, therefore, the psychical moment for the insertion of an infantry 
wedge between the successive lines of the defenders. Only mounted 
units can arrive in time to enfilade the lines and must be capable, 
both in numbers and morale, to make an effective diversion and to 
open up the situation for the pursuit, which cavalry alone can be 
trusted to turn into a rout. 

Then, again, how often artillery in unorthodox warfare, such as 
this in South Africa, are in need of the moral and material support, 
which infantry, trained as such, can alone provide. But the ordinary 
battalion may come up too late, and so cavalry are often provided to 
do most wastefully, as regards men and horses trained at vast expense, 
what the mounted infantry could do much better and more economi- 
cally. But though the idea is widely prevalent, that in the American 
Civil War the functions of cavalry and line battalions were so combined 
with a strong bias towards shock action and therefore were successful, 
I believe that better results would have been obtained, and will be 
in the future, if a larger proportion of infantry trained to horseman- 
ship for the sole purpose of mobility are maintained in a constant 
state of readiness for either ré/e. In fact the cavalry of our army, 
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which may have to fight in Europe or in Africa or in Central Asia, 
must never be permitted to lose the refinements of a strict academic 
and practical horse-soldier’s training. 

Again, how more than evident it is, that wherever British forces 
fight abroad the lines of communication are likely to be very long, 
and though armoured trains are of great service they are absolutely 
useless if the flanks of the line are not guarded on a front extending 
to miles if artillery positions or those adapted to long range rifle fire 
are available. Thus to guard the railway from Capetown to even 
De Aar, though only against the malicious devilry of disaffected 
Dutch colonists, is a very difficult task for small forces of regular 
soldiery, while, as the essence of security is rather to watch and warn 
than to fight on a big scale, the irregular horsemen so plentiful in 
these colonies could practically guard every mile of the permanent 
way by mounted scouts. Naturally with a single line constant “engine 
patrols” are an impossibility, but mounted infantry organised to watch 
sections of the line, to patrol neighbouring heights and cuttings and 
to watch telegraphs and tunnels, should be able to give timely notice 
of interruption of traffic on the part of secret or openenemies. After 
all, if a general has almost hourly reports of the exact state of affairs 
in rear of his columns, half his anxieties are allayed and the paralysis 
of uncertainty as to the safety of his lines of communication is non- 
existent. 

Then again, when the time arrives to replace the despotism in the 
South African Republics with a free and enlightened government, 
how much more effective would be a large garrison of mounted 
infantry, rather than the constant moving of line battalions over the 
vast tracts of country untraversed by railways! I refer, of course, to 
the generally accepted idea that the flag and the soldier of Britain 
must at once be shown as he is in time of peace all over the pacified 
territories. No doubt permanent garrisons of all arms will be scattered 
about here and there, but the object in view will be greatly facilitated 
by the ubiquity of mobile troops in possession of the intrinsic force, 
which strong battalions, armed with the /ong rifle and bayonet, must 
possess. These are the troops, when peace is declared, who should 
undertake the disarmament of all disaffected districts, and cause the 
rebels in all districts to realise the absolute supremacy and the peace- 
ful intentions of the people of this country. 

This, in a few lines, is the fringe of the important subject of the 
development of this arm of the service, which is no new one, for in all 
that has been said the truth has been set forth, that even if half of 
the British infantry are eventually trained as horsemen, their raisons 
d'étre as soldiers will still be the excellent long rifle with which they 
are armed. 

F. C. Ormspy Jonson. 
Mayor R.M.L.I. 
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Sixce the British Fleet is the insurance department of a world-wide 
Empire and its trade, there seems no reason why it should not be 
mauaged with the same intelligence, foresight, and economy, as any 
large commercial undertaking, while preserving those qualities of 
cautien that distinguish the most important concerns in this country 
—insurance societies with their huge capital, most of our railway 
and steamship lines, and other great corporations. Asa matter of 
fact, the Navy is not administered on liberal lines. The underlying 
principle of its management always appears to be distrust of the people 
who have built it, and maintain it, for their protection. It is the 
breath of their commercial life, and of their existence as a free people, 
who have staked their all on an open door for trade, with the Navy 
as the door-keeper—the strong man armed. More true is it to-day 
than ever before that it is upon the Navy, under the good providence 
of Ged, that our wealth, prosperity, and peace depend, and those who 
have ever shown themselves ready to make any sacrifice to hold the 
supremacy of the seas, have a right to know that the standard of 
strength and efficiency is not allowed to fall below the margin of 
Imperial safety. 

From time to time the public are confused and mystified by alarmist 
statements, and ask, ‘‘ What is the truth about the Navy?” Those 
whe carry their minds back to the days immediately preceding the 
Extraordinary Vote for the Navy, in 1884, will not readily forget 
what occurred then. Though at that time it was not known that the 
First Naval Lord, Sir Cooper Key, had protested against the 
estimates as insufficient, the nation was uneasy, and Lord Northbrook 
was compelled to refer to this nervous feeling in the House of Lords. 
He declare] his entire satisfaction with the state of the force under 
his control as First Lord, and insisted that so strong was it that the 
Admiraity would find some difficulty in spending three or four 
milliens sterling if they were voted. Shortly afterwards he went 
to Egypt, and when he again met Parliament he was forced by 
public opinion to ask for five and a half millions sterling for the Fleet, 
and the defence of its coaling stations. Four years later the country 
was again reminded of the importance attaching to the most solemn 
official assurances. In December, 1888, when Lord Charles Beresford 
drew the attention of the House to the condition of the Navy, he was 
ridiculed, and described as an enthusiastic “seaman given to exag- 
geration.” It was only after public opinion had made itself felt 
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through various channels that the tone of the authorities changed. 
Within a few months of the delivery of Lord Charles Beresford’s. 
speech the country was asked through Parliament to meet the urgent 
requirements of the Fleet by voting £21,500,000. As Sir John Briggs 
states in his volume of experiences as Chief Clerk of the Admiralty, 
the trustees of the first line of defence, after protesting against 
the necessity of further expenditure than they had already provided 
for, adopted “the identical same scheme,” and within three short 
months. Such experiences, and others of more recent date, rankle in 
the public mind. They indicate that the official knowledge of the 
nee‘s of the Empire’s Fleet is often at fault, and that without the 
pressure of an active public opinion British supremacy of the seas is 
not adequately safeguarded. Naturally, in face of official statements 
and unofficial contradictions, the question is often being asked, what 
is the truth? Asa rule, Whitehall maintains a dignified silence, as 
though it were sacrilege to hold that a department that has failed 
before in its duty could ever fail again? Deep down in the official 
mind is the recognition of the fact that the public hate red tape, 
circumlocution, and unbusinesslike methods, and, therefore, the attempt 
is continually made to silence inquiry. 

When the battleship J/a's was being completed at the private 
contractor’s, a naval officer was placed in charge of the ship to super- 
vise the work for the Admiralty. One day to his surprise a messenger 
came to him with the story that the ship had been besieged by some 
excursionists. ‘I asked,’ continued the man, “who I should tel} 
you wanted to see the ship, and they said the owners.” As a matter 
of fact the owners of the British Navy are continually wanting to 
know something of the great sea service for which they pay, and in 
reply to all questions there is either a sullen silence or evasion. 
Seldom does a straightforward inquiry meet with a straightforward 
reply. In the public mind there has grown up a suspicion of all 
naval information that is wrung out of the department, because it is 
surmised that though the statements made from time to time come 
from the statesmen connected with the Admiralty, they are really the 
carefully-prepared answers of permanent officials whose desire it is to 
throw as little light on the matter as possible. Often, on the face of 
them, these official statements that are offered to the public, the 
owners of the Navy, appear to be intentionally misleading, like the 
annual returns of the strength of the fleets of the world. Allreform, 
it must be remembered, means endless work in rearranging the 
official organisation, and hence it does not commend itself to the 
official mind. 

Is it not time that the naval authorities adopted a new attitude 
towards the nation? If one visits any private commercial under- 
taking, though one may hold no shares, it is an almost invariable 
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rule that those in charge are only too pleased to show one over the 
works and explain the methods, provided, of course, that the visitor 
is not a mere busybody intent on wasting other people’s time. Not 
so those who control the Navy. They tell little and show little they 
are not compelled to tell and show, and guard within the privacy 
of Whitehall information which is the property of the public, as though 
the great marine force of the Empire were their possession, of which 
it was sought to deprive them. The result is, that though every 
Englishman has a childlike belief that Britannia rules the waves, as 
his national song has taught him, he has no definite idea how far it 
is a solid fact, as distinct from an antiquated, if pleasant, fable that 
may be swept away at the first onset by any alliance of Powers. 
Whatever knowledge of the Fleet is possessed by those who have come 
to be known as “ men in the street’ has been spread in spite of, and 
not with the assistance of, those who should be only too anxious to 
foster an intelligent interest in the Navy. It can hardly be necessary 
to add that there is a mass of information which it would be against the 
national welfare to publish broadcast, but this is no excuse for giving 
to foreign attachés facilities for acquiring intelligence that is con- 
sistently denied to British subjects. Any naval officer who has been 
in charge of a department could state instances in which this has 
occurred, until an occasional act has been crystallised into a defixite 
practice. 

Some critics of the system at Whitehall claim that the plan of 
placing the appointment of Lord High Admiral of the Fleet in 
commission is a mistake, and that we should revert to the former 
principle of administration and give power to one officer who would 
be held responsible to the country for the maintenance of our 
supremacy afloat. But the faults of which complaints are made are 
not inherent in the system. They are largely due to that want of 
elasticity that characterises most Government departments, and to 
the omission of one simple and complete safeguard against under 
expenditure and mismanagement. Nominally the First Lord of the 
Admiralty is responsible for the well-being of the Fleet, and the 
public know nothing and hear nothing of those experienced officers, 
who are appointed on account of their professional and technical 
knowledge to advise and assist him. A civilian, who has probably 
never given half-an-hour’s serious thought to the needs of the Navy 
prior to his entry within the portals of Whitehall, becomes the 
mouthpiece of the whole administration, though he may not know a 
battleship from an ocean tramp. He may or may not represent those 
experts who advise him; he may or may not in his programmes carry 
out the measures which they in their professional wisdom consider 
necessary to the welfare of the service. On this point the nation 
knows nothing. It can only draw inferences, for so long as the 
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Naval Lords do not resign their mouths are closed. Mr. Goschen 
has more than once given reason for the belief that the programme 
1900-1 has not been commensurate with the needs of the country. 
What are the opinions of the Naval Lords? In May last, after this 
measure for strengthening the Fleet had been approved by the House 
of Commons, Vice-Admiral Sir Harry Rawson, the beau ideal of a 
modern naval officer, honest and practical, a scientist, a tactician of 
the highest order and a strategist, stated that he considered we had 
not enough battleships and cruisers to meet any great emergency 
that might arise. It is common knowledge that Lord Charles Beres- 
ford and other officers are of the same opinion. What do the Naval 
Lords themselves think on this vital question? We do not know. 
They are not allowed to do more than tender their advice to the 
civil head of the Admiralty, and it rests with him and with the 
Treasury how far the requirements of the Fleet are met. 

Surely no injury would be done to our system of Parliamentary 
Government, if to the annual “Statement” of the First Lord, were 
appended an addendum containing a memorandum from the First 
Sea Lord setting forth, so far as the interests of the public service 
would permit, the data with which he had supplied his Parliamentary 
chief for the purpose of preparing the Estimates. Here would be an 
assurance of the highest authority every twelve months that adequate 
provision was being made for the defence of the Empire. It would 
be a certificate that national interests had not been made subservient 
to the exigencies of a party, and that pressure from the Treasury, 
which as the Premier has told us controls all the departments of 
State, had not led to cheeseparing in a province of the Government in 
which it is a criminal act. As the late Poet Laureate sang :— 

‘* You, you if you have failed to understand 
The Fleet of England is her all in all ; 
On you will come the curse of all the land, 


If that old England fall 
Which Nelson made so great.” 


Officers who have held office have long felt the need of such a reform 
as would permit the nation to have an annual certificate from the 
Sea Lords that they considered the provision for the Fleet ample. 
On November Ist last, in his speech at Sheffield, Lord Wolseley, 
on the eve of his retirement from the position of Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, expressed his dissatisfaction with the silence 
which is imposed on those experts who should be best able to speak. 
He deliberately stated that to demands on the Government of the day, 
for essential measures of defence, there came, “not nine times out of 
ten, but a great many times,”’ the stereotyped reply of the responsible 
Minister, “I have no doubt, Sir, you may be quite right, and that 
these things are very desirable, but we have not got the money to 
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provide them.” Lord Wolseley followed up this recital of his 
experience of many years with this noteworthy statement :—“ The 
time is coming when I shall cease to be Commander-in-Chief, and 
looking back over the period that I have had official work to do, the 
only complaint—if I may make use of that expression at all—the 
only complaint is that I regret very much, in the interests not only of 
the Army, but the interests of this great Empire, that when a man in 
the position of Commander-in-Chief, or in any other high position in 
the Army, deliberately feels that it is necessary to make great changes 
as regards such matters as armaments, or anything else connected with 
the Army; and when he lays down before the Cabinet certain pro- 
positions which he thinks are essential for the safety and welfare of 
this Empire, I think that it is a very great pity that, according to 
the constitution and the custom of our public service, opinions so 
deliberately given by an expert upon the subject—by a man who is 
believed to be an expert, or he would not be placed in that position— 
are not made known to the nation at large, that the nation is not 
taken into the confidence of those who are the Queen’s Ministers ; 
and let them, with their common sense—and I believe in their 
common sense—judge between the specialist, the soldier who recom- 
mends these things, and—may I say ?—the Treasury who refuse to pay 
for them.” These significant remarks apply equally to the First Sea 
Lord. Such a reform as has been outlined, simple and effective, would 
do away with the periodical panies by which alone the efficiency and 
power of the marine forces hare been maintained in the past. Every 
increase in the Fleet has been due to pressure from without, instead of 
being the unaided act of those whose duty it is to watch the growth 
of the navies of the world, and take such steps to maintain the Two- 
Power Standard as may be necessary and adequate. Surely it will 
not be held that it is fitting that the sufficiency of the protection of a 
great commercial country, and the Empire beyond the seas, should 
depend on repeated outbursts of popular frenzy. It is nota business- 
like proceeding, and it is expensive and undignified, and fraught with 
the gravest dangers. 

At a later date Lord Wolseley, in the House of Lords, dealt at 
greater length with the weakness of the present system of administra- 
tion at the War Office, with which the writer has no concern, except 
so far as it sheds a few rays of light on the management of the Navy. 
The ex-Commander-in-Chief described in detail the anomalous 
position that he had occupied as head of the Army without power to 
carry out those measures that he considered necessary to the efficiency 
of the weapon nominally under his control. The subsequent dis- 
cussion could not fail to amuse those who are acquainted with the 
system under which the Navy is administered. Unlimited praise was 
bestowed on it. Cabinet Ministers admitted that it was the model 
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upon which they hoped to fashion an organisation for the control of 
the land forces of Great Britain. It is hardly possible to imagine 
that statesmen can be so ignorant of defects that have been before 
their eyes ever since they entered public life. The Admiralty have 
always acted as the drag on the healthy ambition of a sea-loving 
people to adequately protect their great oversea possessions, a people 
who first recognised, and have had to repeatedly reiterate the funda- 
mental fact, that the safety of the Empire depends on the Navy, and 
that only, and that the Army must be powerless as an Imperial 
weapon as soon as the White Ensign ceases to be the emblem of 
paramount power on the seas. That it has remained so hitherto has 
been due to the pressure of non-official opinion, and yet an organisa- 
tion that leaves the initiation of measures of adequate marine defence 
to the uncertain enthusiasm of the man in the street or upon 
impromptu platforms, is held up as a system to be admired and 
imitated. The public opinion, which acting in the past under the 
leadership of such men as the late Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby, 
Lord Charles Beresford and a few others, has given us the fleet that 
we possess to-day, cannot be trusted, we are told, to judge between 
the expert advisers and politicians. Ignorant, but instinctively dis- 
trustful of political control of the first (in fact the only) line of 
defence, the nation has owed its safety in the past to the fortuitous 
appearance of leaders with knowledge, who have forced governments 
to capitulate, and we are officially assured that this isa model method 
of protecting our oversea Empire, our world-wide trade and daily 
bread, and our hearths and homes. 

Lord Wolseley desired that the expert should have an opportunity 
of placing himself right with the public by an annual statement on 
the adequacy of the provision for the needs of the Army. Politicians 
rose in revolt. Oblivious to the great part, the essential part, the part 
of salvation, which a mainly uninstructed public opinion has played 
with stern resolve in preventing political exigencies from flinging away 
the hardly-won supremacy afloat, the House of Lords was informed 
that it was impossible that the expert opinion tendered to the politica] 
and technically ignorant heads of the two services should be pub- 
lished. Within a few nights the present Secretary of State for War 
was doing that which his colleagues had viewed with horror when 
suggested by the ex-Commander-in-Chief. In the endeavour to 
convince the House of Commons of the wisdom of the scheme of 
Army reform that he was laying before the country, Mr. Brodrick 
quoted copiously from memoranda by Lord Roberts. No one desires 
that the control of the Army and Navy should pass out of the hands 
of the political heads of the departments, but there is a wide dis- 
tinction between the effacement of the professional advisers and 
their complete ascendancy. If to save a scheme from adverse criticism 
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a Secretary of State could quote the views of his expert adviser, why 
should he object to the nation desiring such a certificate every year, 
so as to obviate the periodical panics by which alone any life is 
infused into an administration that we are calmly told is the model 
on which the Army organisation is to be built up. As Lord Rose- 
bery has put it, we manage to muddle through, but surely if expert 
opinion is worth anything it should be respected, or, at least, the 
nation should have a guarantee that it is not being ignored to serve 
party purposes. The relations which should exist between the 
officers of experience, who are called upon to advise the Government 
of the day, and their political chiefs, were never more admirably 
described than by Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby when he said: “ It 
is for the politicians to tell me if they want the Channel defended or 
not; that is their business. They tell me I have to defend the 
Channel, and then I say, ‘ Very well; to do that I shall require so 
many ships, so many guns, and so many men’; that is my business. 
Then they have the right to say, ‘That is too much. We cannot afford 
it, and we will give up the idea of defending the Channel.’ That 
again is their business. But they have no right to say, ‘ You do not 
require that number of guns, or ships, or men,’ for that is not their 
business, and they know nothing about it.”” This sums up the whole 
question. All that the public wish to know with reference to the 
relations between the politicians and their experts is, what contin- 
gency the latter have been asked to anticipate, and if they are 
satisfied that the provision made in the current Estimates meets the 
essential requirements. 

Even the efficiency of the men-of-war and their personnel hangs 
on the unreliable and fluctuating pressure which public opinion puts 
on the authorities. Until a few years ago it was an axiom in many 
squadrons, if not all, that the promotion of a naval commander or 
first lieutenant depended not on the efficiency of the crew at their 
duties, on their smartness as gunners, torpedo men, or signallers, 
but on the spick and spanness of the paint of the ships and 
the brightness of the brasswork. In order that vessels might not 
be dirtied the drills were hurried, and gunnery neglected to a 
dangerous extent. These facts were common knowledge, the subject 
of conversation at the naval ports. It was not until a gunnery officer 
laid the whole farce bare in the Service Press that the scandal was 
partially stopped, and then largely because a few admirals, including 
Sir Harry Rawson and Sir Robert H. Harris in particular, made it 
practically impossible for the authorities to continue to wink at such 
practices. Even to-day it is a tradition of the service that a com- 
mander and first lieutenant must either spend largely out of their 
own pockets—some are reputed to lay out as much as two, three, 
and sometimes over four hundred a year—in order to keep their 
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ships smart to a point which may interfere with efficiency, or resign 
themselves to delay in promotion. Officers without private means 
pilfer from the royal yards in a manner that is unbecoming, to say 
the least. On the one hand the Admiralty allowance of paint is 
insufficient, and on the other officers have been led to believe that an 
exaggerated smartness rather than efficiency is the coin whereby to 
win promotion, and they regard the money they expend on their 
ships as investments. Beneath their actions are sound business 
principles, but what is to be said of a department which had not a 
word to say against such practices, and even now has not. amended 
the allowances of paint and other commodities. 

It is not generally known that naval officers who give their whole 
lives up to the service of their country have income tax deducted 
from their pay before it is handedto them. Income tax is a war tex 
which civilians pay that they may be excused from military service 
ashore or afloat. It is mainly levied to cover the expenses of a volun- 
tary system of defence. Naval officers who spend three years and 
more on foreign stations at a time, are paid from the funds collected 
by means of this national impost, and yet they have deducted from 
their pay a moiety of the taxation imposed by Parliament for their 
special benefit and that of the fighting machines given into their 
charge. The proceeding is Gilbertian in its humour, and yet it 
emanates from a Government department, and the Admiralty have 
never sought, so far as the Fleet is aware, to remove this genuine 
cause of complaint. If officers were paid at a high rate the matter 
might be allowed to pass, but there is no profession worse paid than 
that of fighting one’s country’s battles. The majority of cadets who 
pass out of the Britannia never rise above the rank of lieutenant, 
and their full pay, apart from certain allowances which some 
of them enjoy, cannot exceed £255 10s. a year, however long they 
may serve; the maximum pay of a commander is £365; and that 
of a captain ranges from £419 10s. 6d. to £602, if he has the 
good fortune to be one of the first fifty on the list. A senior lieu- 
tenant “in command” gets £323, a commander £433, a junior 
captain £602, and a senior captain £930, when “in command.” Many 
officers enter the service, but it necessarily follows that only a small 
proportion can ever reach the dignity and emoluments of a captaincy, 
and yet their incomes are assessed and reduced as though they were 
ashore taking their chance of the prizes in a profession or in the 
commercial world. They are taxed to help to provide their own pay. 

Instances of the unbusinesslike methods at Whitehall could be 
multiplied. Itis the absence of the firm hand and ordinary com- 
mercial instincts that is largely responsible for discontent in the 
service. What employer of labour, posing as a model master, would 
have continued all these years the present unsuitable victualling 
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system. Officers and men alike are provided with a certain scale of 
food, which the former seldom or never use. Winter and summer, 
in the tropics as in the far North, the rations practically are the 
same. Beef, fresh and salt, with bread or biscuit, is the weary 
round, with mutton occasionally in some ports, and a never-ending 
supply of salt pork. Vegetables of a kind are provided when in 
harbour if obtainable. There are other etceteras that it would be 
wearisome to mention, but no butter, or cheese, or milk, or jam, or 
other little luxuries which working men ashore regard as necessary 
to a meal are included. What has been the result? So unsuitable 
has the dietary been found that the men have systematically failed to 
claim a large part of their daily ration, and have had to supply its 
deficiencies out of their pay. The Admiralty were compelled to 
recognise that the food was not what was wanted, and they agreed 
to make a monetary allowance to the men for what they did 
not “take up.” With the instinctive tendencies of a hidebound 
department they hit upon this compromise, and the bargain was so 
calculated that the country makes a profit out of the unsuitability of 
the food for the needs of the men. In 1892, when the personnel 
numbered only 71,000, Lord George Hamilton admitted that from 
these transactions the department was then making a profit of 
£45,000 a year. Since then the Fleet has grown, nearly doubled, and 
there must have been a corresponding augmentation of the profit 
from this practice, the morality of which is more than questionable. 
No private employer would condescend to such a means of taking an 
unfair advantage of those who work for him. Apart from the 
morality of this proceeding, can it be defended on the lowest 
grounds? Is it businesslike? Is it likely to inspire the force with 
trust and respect ? 

There is another anachronism of which the men have long com- 
plained. The Admiralty fixed many years ago, and have never 
altered, the hours at which the crews of all men-of-war shall have 
their meals. Breakfast, of cocoa without milk, and bread or hard 
biscuit, without butter or jam, is eaten at between six and seven 
o’clock. At noon, dinner is served, and at four in the afternoon all 
the year round “supper” is taken, consisting of tea, and again bread 
or biscuit. These are the only meals sanctioned by the Admiralty, 
though it has become a custom of the service for the men to have a 
short time in which to eat a real breakfast at about nine o’clock, 
but they must save from other meals the food for this repast. The 
four o’clock supper is a touch of Gilbertian humour. The men are 
supposed to go for fourteen hours, some portion of which is probably 
devoted to hard work in the keen sea air, without breaking their fast. 
Human nature could not bear such a hardship, and the men them- 
selyes provide another meal at about seven o’clock at night, when 
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the hammocks are piped down, the character of which depends upon 
the depth of their purses. Sailors join the Navy on the official 
assurance that “the supply of provisions is liberal, and is given at 
the Government expense,” and they find that in addition to the 
sum they receive from the Admiralty for “savings,” they have 
to spend several shillings a week out of their pay, while the 
authorities make a profit out of their own faulty dietary scale. 
Moreover, the ship’s canteens at which the additional provisions 
must be bought, are often expensive, and, as a rule, badly managed. 
There is excuse in these victualling arrangements for considerable 
dissatisfaction. The means by which the men can bring their com- 
plaints to the attention of the Lords of the Admiralty are limited, but 
they have continually appealed for fairer treatment, and in vain. At 
last, however, their plea for consideration has been so far heeded, 
thanks to the unselfish and praiseworthy efforts of some public- 
spirited officers, that a Committee has been dispatched to the Naval 
ports to make enquiries. Those who have followed the history of 
such Committees are not sanguine, however, that any effective reform 
will be effected, for the Admiralty move slowly, and take small steps. 
The department knows nothing of the briskness of action and fore- 
thought that distinguishes great commercial houses. 

So far as the administration of the Royal dockyards is concerned, 
the local officials have evolved an organisation which works well, but 
the wheels are clogged by the Admiralty, and money wasted in a 
manner which would not be tolerated in any private firm. Estimates 
are requested for certain repairs; months elapse and a fresh estimate 
is called for necessitating a new survey; and then, as likely as not, 
the repairs will not be carried out. The authorities recently ordered 
the cruiser Fux to be prepared for a further term of three years’ 
service. She was carefully surveyed and an estimate sent to White- 
hall. After a delay instructions were received at Portsmouth that 
only such work was to be undertaken as could be completed in a 
month. The original estimate was amended and the men set to 
their task, when down came an order that the original proposal was 
to be carried out. Another frequent practice is to call for an esti- 
mate, let months pass during which work could have been carried 
out at leisure and economically, and then send a peremptory order 
for the repairs to be executed in much haste and, of course, at great 
cost owing to recourse to overtime. Further illustration of the 
method, or rather lack of method, at the Admiralty was supplied 
by the action of the officials with reference to the old cruiser Active. 
They were reminded that the day had gone when she could be use- 
fully employed again, but decided, nevertheless, to spend over £6,000 
upon her. While the work was in progress, but not before con- 
siderable outlay had been made, the ship was placed on the non- 
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effective list, and the labour and material laid out upon her were 
admittedly wasted. 

One more indication of the manner in which the department is 
administered is notorious. Sir Charles Dilke, some years ago, 
moved for a return of the fleets of the world. It was, of course, 
anticipated that, so far as information was possible, it would bea 
businesslike balance-sheet showing the capital of the country invested 
in men-of-war that would fight its battles, with a basis for com- 
parison with the strength of other countries. Anticipations were 
raised that the opportunity would be seized to lay before the country 
a return from which the most untutored could tell at a glance, with 
more or less accuracy, the naval position of this country ; it would be 
as simple as the list of securities which an insurance company includes 
in its balance sheet. All such hopes were disappointed. It was 
found to contain ships, new and old, almost inextricably mixed. 
Obsolete vessels, that under no circumstances would be sent to sea: 
vessels with antiquated engines and muzzle-loading guns, that were 
spending their last days in Rotten Row, were enumerated. It was 
only the continual pressure of public opinion which forced the 
authorities to moderate their endeavours to deceive the public, but 
not until March 18th last was the Admiralty able to announce that 
the sixteen vessels with muzzle-loading weapons had been struck off 
the “ effective list.” 

In conclusion, it may be instructive to turn to the attitude which 
Whitehall, with a foolish consistency, assumes towards all suggested 
improvements and innovations. It is unnecessary to recount the old 
story of the action, or rather want of action, of the British authorities 
with reference to Brunel’s proposals to utilise steam in men-of-war, 
or the position they assumed with regard to the armouring of ships. 
They neglected the torpedo as a warlike instrument, just as they did 
the carrier pigeon as an auxiliary to the Intelligence Department. It 
was not until several enlightened officers had, at their own expense, 
established lofts, and demonstrated the reliability and swiftness of 
these birds—not until then—and all the Naval Powers had developed 
complete systems of communication by this means, did Whitehall 
move. When it stirred, it did so without consideration for those who 
had opened its eyes, and treated the officers ungenerously, and with 
less than ordinary courtesy. What, again, was the official attitude 
towards the breech-loading guns? Speaking in 1895, Sir Nathaniel 
Barnaby, a former Chief Constructor of the Navy, said: “In Eng- 
land we were so foolish that we departed from breech-loading guns, 
built muzzle-loading guns, continued to build muzzle-loading guns 
long after it was seen that we must in the end take to the French 
system, and have breech-loading guns. During those years the 
changes in the character of the gun itself, the changes in the mount- 
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ings, the changes required in the decks and fittings of all kinds, led 
to untold trouble. The delays were so enormous, the spirit of the 
dockyards was completely broken by the fact that they would prepare 
or fit a ship for a particular gun and a particular carriage, and shortly 
after that was completed we were obliged, the new guns being ready 
for us, to change it all, and put the new system of guns into the 
ship.” Twenty years ago this blunder was discovered and rectified, 
but even to-day its effects are felt. Had any private firm made 
a similar mistake it would not have lived to tell the tale of its 
error. 

With reference to wireless telegraphy, it was not until the scientific 
world had made up its mind, and the navies elsewhere adopted the 
new means, that the British Admiralty came to a decision, and, as 
usual, was then in a great hurry. Had they given Captain Jackson, 
a scientific and inventive officer then serving in H.M.S. Defiance, 
torpedo school-ship at Devonport, the encouragement he should have 
received, and the official assistance they were in a position to grant, 
the Navy might have had a wireless system of its own, and the 
country would have been saved thousands of pounds that have been 
paid to the Marconi syndicate. 

Coming to the submarine boat, France has already a small flotilla 
of these craft, and is building many more as fast as the builders can 
turn them out. America has several submarines, and is constructing 
others. The two peoples, the most inventive and to whom we owe 
many of the implements of marine warfare that are our defence, have 
investigated this new type of warship, and to some extent proved its 
powers and its limitations, while the Admiralty treated the innovation 
with the contempt that they heaped upon the steam engine, the 
armoured ship and other new contrivances, until the pressure of 
public opinion proved too strong, and five craft of the Holland type 
were ordered. The business man is never too much occupied to give 
attention to any improvements that are brought to his notice. He 
examines them and tests them, and if they do not commend themselves 
to his judgment, they will often start a train of thought that will lead 
to a revolution in his methods. 

The history of the introduction of the Belleville water-tube boiler 
into the Navy is fresh in every one’s mind and calls for little com- 
ment. On insufficient evidence the Admiralty adopted, not experi- 
mentally, but in a wholesale manner, a steam generator that is now 
condemned as not the best, and for which £160,000 in royalties has 
been already paid. On the admission of Mr. Arnold Forster, twenty- 
six ships, in commission, have been provided with these boilers, and 
forty now under construction have been designed to be so fitted, though 
it is now conceded that the Belleville type is wasteful in fuel con- 
sumption, unreliable in results, and expensive in repairs. Nothing 
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can excuse the unbusinesslike proceeding of placing these boilers in 
a whole fleet of ships, before the most ordinary tests of their efficiency 
had been made, and to the exclusion of British types as good, and 
possibly better. 

Is the Admiralty conducted on business principles ? Do these few 
facts justify a reply in the affirmative? Private contractors who 
have worked for the department could fill in many details in this 
barren summary. This year one of them, offering a patent ship- 
fitting, and being curtly refused even consideration, was subsequently 
approached. The article was required for the Royal yacht—would 
he supply it? He refused to have business dealings with the depart- 
ment, which had subsequently to take the humiliating position of 
accepting the fitting as a gift to the Sovereign. This business man was 
asked if he would care to be put upon the Admiralty list. He again 
refused, and explained that the appearance of his name there would 
injure his reputation. 

In the management of the personnel of the Fleet there is some- 
times exhibited a most remarkable mental detachment from the 
pressing and urgent matters of the moment. While the country 
has been worrying itself over the delays in warship construction, on 
the sufficiency and efficiency of the Fleet as the great instrument of 
imperial defence, and wondering what will be done to remove some 
of the anomalies of which officers and men complain, the Admiralty 
have been also occupied. Among the subjects that engaged their 
attention, at a time when the nation was full of anxiety as to our 
naval position, were three that formed the subject of circulars from 
Whitehall or orders by the King in Council. (a) Directions were 
issued as to the colour of socks that officers must put on when 
wearing white trousers and shoes, as they do in hot weather; 
(>) precise and explicit particulars were given as to how the men 
are to wear their medals; and (c) the Admiralty decided that the 
collars and cuffs of the flag officer’s full dress coat were unsuitable ; 
so, instead of the familiar gold lace, oak-leaf pattern embroidery in 
gold on white cloth was substituted and a quarter of an inch was 
taken off the collar. Every one, according to Admiralty opinion, 
should understand how much better an admiral will command a 
squadron if he is decorated with oak-leaf embroidery instead of the 
old-fashioned gold lace; similarly picture the moral elevation of the 
officer who is directed to wear only such socks as tone with his white 
trousers and shoes. And these regulations are of recent date, and 
are a reflection of the opinion of the present Board. 

It is probable that the Admiralty is not as bad as some other 
departments. In spite of errors, want of business acumen, and fore- 
sight the Navy exists, the finest fighting machine in existence, and 
in comparison with the Army its administration is efficient and cheap. 
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Dut there are many holes in the official armour that could easily be 
repaired. There should be a greater community of interest between 
the Navy and those charged with its administration ; a willingness 
to receive suggestions respectfully submitted ; a desire to give the 
taxpayers every possible encouragement to take an interest in the 
leet, upon which their daily bread depends ; and a determination to 
be practical, businesslike, and even enterprising in the interest of the 
greatest service in the world. None who are aware of the immense 
velume of work which devolves on the officials at Whitehall would 
desire to indulge in mere carping criticism, but it should be impossible 
for such typical errors as have been mentioned to sully their record. 
It may be that there is not much fault inherent in the system, if it 
were not hampered with unnecessary red tape, hindered in its 
working, often carelessly controlled, and its safety valve screwed 
down. Those who know most of the size of the Navy, and the 
responsibilities that devolve upon the heads of the departments, do 
not ask perfection, but there is a wide margin between perfection 
und the present administration, and the spirit by which it is too 
frequently animated. It cannot be seriously argued that in any 
large commercial house, whether it be concerned with ocean liners, 
insurance, or shipbuilding, all of which activities are analogous to the 
work of the Admiralty, such blunders as can be laid at the door of 
the naval authorities would be tolerated. If those who hold the levers 
of the machine would only let it have a fair chance of working at its 
best and smoothly, it would probably be found that the mistakes and 
inequalities are mere excrescences. 

A new First Lord of the Admiralty is now controlling the 
administration, and the Navy Estimates and Mr. Arnold Forster’s 
speech in explanation of them give promise of better days. There 
are signs of the practical business mind applying itself to the task 
of perfecting the machinery which can make or mar the Fleet. Is 
it too much to hope that Earl Selborne will bend himself to the 
task of reform and give the nation an administration that will work 
efficiently and accurately without the public panics of the past, and 
that the First Sea Lord will be permitted every year to set forth for 
the assurance of those who pay for the Fleet his views on its strength, 
and the adequacy of the provision being made for the maintenance 
of that supremacy which is an epitome of our Imperial history, and 
the only safeguard on which, in the first and last resort, we can 
depend in the future ? 

EXcusiror. 
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FRENCH POETRY OF TO-DAY: 


Tar I am to-day the guest of your venerable University is a 
privilege I owe to the interest taken by you in the unceasing and 
many-sided life of Letters. Familiar with its growth in your own 
country, you would fain mark its development among your neigh- 
bours, and it is your custom to turn for information to the latest of 
our contemporary writers. It gives me great pleasure that your 
choice should have fallen upon me; yet greater pleasure that you 
have allowed me to speak to you of those recent and daring mani- 
festations of French poetry, to which I have devoted all the effort of 
my life. When Stéphane Mallarmé, from this very chair, held your 
attention rivetted to his sybilline utterances, he claimed to be the 
bearer of great tidings. Violent hands had been laid by certain 
poets in France upon the holy ark of traditional verse, and this 
circumstance, simple as it was, filled the Master’s mind with sym- 
pathetic emotion. 

I will attempt to show you to-day how, why, and to what extent 
the laws of verse have been modified, and also what new modes of 
composition have accompanied the new forms of prosody. 

I will speak to you, therefore, of the youngest of our poets; but 
that you may the better realise the full scope of their work, I will 
briefly review that of their forerunners. Some of these, like Lamar- 
tine, Vigny, Baudelaire, Mallarmé, expanded or turned over the old 
poetical matter, the stock of thoughts and ideas which give birth to 
poetry ; others, such as Hugo and Verlaine, were concerned rather 
with the outward shape of French verse, the garment of syllables and 
rhymes donned by poetical conceptions to strut in the gardens of 
human memory. All contributed to make the contemporary trans- 
formations first possible and then unavoidable. 

During the last hundred years, French poetry has effected a new 
crystallisation of ideas, governed by liberty and truth even to its 
lowest stratifications. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had 
witnessed a very different crystallisation, based upon rigid rules and 
stiff formalism. By the genius of Racine this suddenly attained its 
triumphant maturity. But after Racine, Crébillon and Voltaire 
began to disintegrate it, the tragic poets of the Empire brought about 
its decomposition, which is even now completed in the still-born pro- 
ductions of a few obscure schoolmasters. 


(1) A lecture delivered at the Taylorian Institute, Oxford, March, 1901, by M. 
Emile Verhaeren. 
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Already the puny poets of the eighteenth century had deprived it 
of all life and activity. Dorat, Gentil-Bernard, Chaulieu are little 
better than mechanical rhymsters. Of love, that greatest of human 
passions, they make a pretty knick-knack, a pretext for insipid 
twaddle and childish poutings, a sort of bewigged and bepowdered 
sprite, ever flitting from a sofa to an alcove. Lyrics give way to 
artifice, and M. le Chevalier de Parny is not the man to restore 
them. Jean-Baptiste Rousseau and Lefrane de Pompignan hold fast 
the full power of the great biblical conceptions in the claws of their 
frigid stanzas; but if now and again they adequately voice the 
lamentations of the prophets, they are yet very careful to make a 
nice clean bed of Job’s unsavoury dunghill! 

Ducis, when he brings over Shakespeare to France, mutilates and 
muzzles him; Voltaire domesticates Othello, that fierce king of the 
desert; Florian and Andrieux spin out their trite and insipid fables ; 
Jerquin, with his pink and blue ribbons, fastens the hymeneal bonds 
between Estelle and Némorin. Prose, indeed, had shaken itself free; 
it had given us Montesquieu, Jean-Jacques, Diderot, Beaumarchais. 
But poetry became daily more anemic; it was painted in wiatry 
hues. Originality of thought was superseded by commonplace, beauty 
of form was but a mechanical trick. 

The crystallisation of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had 
thus exhausted its original activity. Poets had sunk to the level of 
mere imitators, “ arranging” the work of others; starch and conven- 
tionality had smothered every noble impulse, every artless extrava- 
gance: the end was at hand. 

Suddenly Lamartine appears, heralded by Esménard and Chene- 
dollé. He renews the matter, while Hugo, foreshadowed by Chénier, 
revolutionises the forms of prosody. Thus the new crystallisation of 
the nineteenth century set in, in the name of liberty and truth, 
diversely interpreted, indeed, but always proclaimed in the manifestoes 
of the successive schools. 

The names of Lamartine and Hugo cast a halo upon French 
literature at the beginning of our age. Like a god, the former raises 
poetry from the grave by the boundless power of supreme inspiration. 
He is himself the sole burden of his song, but together with himself 
he celebrates the whole world; he is one of those men whose nature 
is a very abstract of humanity, and who reveal it to us as they tell their 
own tale. His doubts and dreams, his loves, hopes and fits of melan- 
choly, his memories and fond delusions, all belong to eternal man as 
much as to himself. He reasons but little, he combines still less, he 
writes as he breathes. He is a prodigious creator, scarce heeding the 
miracles he performs; his sensations, sentiments and ideas appear to 
be simply the upstartings or subsidings of his soul. Before him 
French poetry was a stranger to melancholy, to religious ecstasy, to 
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passionate love, of which Nature herself is both a witness and co- 
partner. 

Everything seems to obey his call: metre, rhyme and verse. He 
sometimes violates the strictest rules; he cares but little for spelling. 
He knows not effort, pains or application. Had he not led such a 
noble life he might have been termed a great voluptuary. The 
springs of his spontaneity are never rusty. He remains a child to 
the hour of his death. 

Hugo, on the other hand, great as is the number of ideas he 
skims over, is above all things a formal poet. In his ‘“ Contempla- 
tions” he arraigns the whole train of his bold innovations. He 
** crowns the old vocabulary with the Phrygian cap”; he “ lets loose 
in the palace of the French language—a manner of royal Versailles 
—a riotous mob of plebeian words” ; he “ pulls down the Bastille of 
rhyme ”’; he “treads under foot the coils of periphrasis”’ ; he “ takes 
in hand that great greenhorn of an Alexandrine,” and sharpens him 
up by displacing the czesura at will, and allowing the sense to “ over- 
flow ” into the next line (enjambement). Moreover—a vital point— 
he is the first to proclaim that the word is endowed with a living soul. 
He terms the word “a living entity.’ All modern schools, and the 
latest more than any, have accepted this truth as an axiom. 

By the mere assemblage of its syllables, quite apart from its 
meaning or future application, the word holds within the curves and 
angles of its component letters a mysterious life, which it breathes 
into the sentence. Every syllable becomes a note of music. There 
is a minor and a major key. Line and verse become a kind of verbal 
orchestration. They are animated by a life of their own, which 
mingles with the lives of the thoughts and sentiments, and imbues 
them with new vigour. Sometimes, indeed, the mere aspect of a 
sentence suggests an outline or a mass of light or shade, which im- 
prints itself upon the whole, so that all that is seen or heard, even 
before man has embodied his thought in it, assumes to the eye that 
reads, the ear that listens, the tongue that articulates, a special 
artistic significance. 

There are words as dead and dull as the tomb, others as sharp and 
speedy as arrows, words that are in themselves pageants and caval- 
cades, words bare and unpretending, words as massive as heavy 
weights. Lines that are made up of such words do not only express 
objects, but make you see and hear them. They bring them home to 
our senses as well as to our minds. They cause them to live, as man 
himself lives, with a body and a soul. I would ask you to note this 
mysterious power of words in two passages I have chosen, the first 
from Hugo, the second from Verlaine. 

In the former observe the restful effect produced by an almost 
monotonous repetition of certain long and sonorous words. You seem 
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to hear the utterances of a hypnotiser, given out in slow modulations. 
Not a word that jars, not a violent motion. The lines extend evenly 
one by the side of the other, like bodies laid out on couches or in 
tombs. 


‘Paix i ombre! Dormez, dormez, dormez, dormez, 


Etres, groupes confus lentement transformés, 

Dormez les champs, dormez les fleurs, dormez les tombes ! 
Toits, murs, seuils des maisons, pierres des catacombes, 
Feuilles au fond des bois, plumes au fond des nids, 
Dormez, dormez, brins d’herbe et dormez infinis ! 
Calmez-vous, foréts, chénes, érable, {réne, yeuse. 

Silence sur la grande horreur religieuse, 

Sur ]’Océan qui lutte et qui ronge son mors, 

Et sur l’apaisement insondable des morts! 

Paix a l’obscurité muette et redoutée, 

Paix au doute effrayant, 4 immense ombre athée, 

A toi, nature, cercle et centre, ime et milieu, 
Fourmillement de tout, solitude de Dieu ! 

O générations aux brumeuses haleines, 

Reposez-vous ! pas noirs qui marchez dans les plaines. 
Dormez, vous qui saignez, dormez vous qui pleurez. 
Douleurs! douleurs ! douleurs! fermez vos yeux sacrés ...” 


And just as the slow, appeasing measures of this lament illustrate 
the funereal impression of long-drawn-out words, so you will note in 
the following féfe galante, by Verlaine, the lively and, if I may be 
allowed the expression, the roguish airs and graces of the phrase. 
The words trip along with a merry lilt. The quick, sprightly 
measure is adapted to the sense. You can see and hear the whole 
scene before you have grasped its meaning. It is like a shadow on a 
screen, quick to come, and quick to go. 


‘* Léandre, le sot | ‘* Do, mi, sol, mi, la! 
Pierrot qui d’un saut | Tout ce monde va, 
De puce Rit et chante, 
Franchit le buisson, | Et danse devant 
Cassandre, sous son Une belle enfant 

Capuce, Méchante, 


** Arlequin aussi, 
Cet aigrefin si 
Fantasque, 


‘* Dont les yeux pervers 
Comme les yeux verts 
Des chattes 
Aux costumes fous, Gardent ses appas 
Ses yeux luisants sous Et disent ‘ A bas 
Son masque. Les pattes.’’”’ 


Yes, in such poems words live indeed, as Hugo asserts. They have 
a magnetic influence even upon the minds of those who are not 
conversant with the French language. They are understood—the 
latter like the twanging of a guitar or the clatter of castanets— 
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the former like the pealing of bells or the booming of guns about 
the mournful cities of the dead. 

Like Lamartine, Hugo is influenced by the spirit of his age. 
Every novelty is made a subject for poems, and sometimes for 
lyrical vaticination. He introduces into his dramas the grotesque, 
that bugbear of the classical school. There is in his eyes no hard 
and fast distinction between fair and foul. The artist’s own interpre- 
tation, his vision, his power, alone determine the domain of the 
esthetic. Art claims the entire province of Nature—a truly wide 
and magnificent programme, doing away for ever with the narrow 
and despotic limitations hitherto assigned to poetry. 

As fondly enamoured of fraternity as Lamartine was of liberty, 
Hugo asserts himself as a social, and at times a socialistic, poet. 
Fraternity, as he contemplates it, is often but an empty dream. 
Nothing is more distasteful to him than to have strife and war 
forced upon his notice. Whenever he meets with these he rails at 
them. He does not perceive that strife and solidarity, far from 
being antagonistic in their essence, are both inseparable from the 
great human struggle. It is impossible, save among beings deprived 
of reason, to conceive any act which is not at once selfish and 
altruistic. All manner of co-operation has, after all, but one object 
—conquest. 

Lamartine and Hugo were both optimists. They extended to the 
right, in the direction of light, the boundaries of the land of letters. 
Vigny removed its landmarks to the left, in the direction of dark- 
ness. Like his hero on Mount Sinai, he stands forth “a mighty 
recluse” in his “ivory tower.” His book, Les Destinées, is replete 
with the cold despair, the solemn bitterness, the precise and harsh 
conceptions of pessimism. A strictly philosophical poet is born into 
the world. 

Towering high above Leopardi, that frail and sorrowful dreamer, 
Vigny, makes of the irremediable nothingness of things the very 
groundwork of his pride. He probes and explores it to its lowest 
depths ; he listens unmoved to the call of the deep. His mind is the 
mind of a stoic. It confessedly hopes for nothing, though still, 
through inborn pride, fulfilling its appointed task. 

‘* Gémir, pleurer, prier est également liche, 
Fais énergiquement ta longue et lourde tache 
Dans la voie ott le sort a voulu t’appeler ; 
Puis aprés, comme moi, souffre et meurs, sans parler.” 
And in another passage :— 


‘* Le vrai Dieu, le Dieu fort est le Dieu des idées.” 


Imprisoned in this hard and fast circle, in this frigid conception 
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life, his mind cannot, however, entirely shut out the restless and 
noisy world about it. But it is especially attracted by its sadder 
and more chastened aspects. It will bend over the more brutal 
forms of human activity, over the storm-tossed lives of seamen, the 
bustle of great liners, and the tempests of iron and smoke of the 
monstrous railway-engines. 

More even than De Vigny, Charles Baudelaire, the author of 
Fleurs du Mal, presents to our view the pomp and circumstance of 
labour. Harbours, worksheds, and factories blot out the horizon of 
his broadest poems with their masts and smoky mists. It was 
thought that the Muses were too frail to breathe such heavy atmo- 
sphere. On the contrary, they get used to it, and their lungs remain 
as strong as ever. Not that these tall, feverish apparitions are the 
special characteristic of the art of Baudelaire. Its scope is rather 
spiritual and moral. He evokes and studies great vices, violent 
passions, just as the art of Lamartine extolled the master virtues. 
He judges them in the name of order, wielding the sword of the 
archangel, a thyrsis of crossed thunderbolts. He explores the depths 
of human depravity. He follows the drunkard, the murderer, the 
courtezan, the backslider, in the winding streets of great cities ; he 
pities, he condemns, he scourges them. He fingers the cavities and 
protuberances of the great satanic mask with which civilisation 
covers the hoary face of humanity ; he projects upon it such a flood 
of light as would have appalled great Balzac himself. Strange sensa- 
tions, subtle investigations, new and thrilling terrors. If he does 
not alter the form of verse, he at least points the way to a new 
modality of lyrical composition. 

He calls attention to the latent analogies which prolong the ideal 
ramifications of a thought, as an echo repeats and prolongs the voice. 
He ascribes to the symbol its natural powers of evocation ; he shows 
the interpenetration of the different senses, their action and reaction 
the one upon the other, their blood relationship. Henceforward, 
functions hitherto restricted to the senses of touch and sight can 
legitimately be attributed to the sense of hearing. 

A well-known sonnet of his expounds in its fourteen lines these 
valuable innovations. It is called ‘‘ Correspondances.” 


“La nature est un temple oti de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles. 
L’homme y passe 4 travers des foréts de symboles 
Qui l’observent avec des regards familiers, 


** Comme de longs échos qui de loin se confondent 
Dans une ténébreuse et profonde unité 
Vaste comme la nuit et comme la clarté, 
Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se répondent. 
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“Tl est des parfums frais comme des chairs d’enfants, 
Doux comme le hautbois, verts comme les prairies, 
Et d’autres corrompus, riches et triomphants, 


“ Ayant l’expansion des choses infinies, 

Comme l’ambre, le muse, le benjoin et l’encens, 

Qui chantent les transports de esprit et des sens,” 

Baudelaire’s Correspondances enunciates a theory of ideas; Ver- 
laine’s Art Poétigue a theory of form. Hugo had decorticated the 
alexandrine ; upon this he concentrated his effort; Verlaine takes 
in hand the whole gamut of verse, more especially measures of seven 
ornine syllables. He infuses into them a new charm, an unexpected 
fluidity. Their want of symmetry delights him, their lack of balance 
takes somewhat from their heaviness. A new simplicity pervades 
his poems, aglow with fresh youth. The lines become light and, as 
it were, volatile. The Romanticists were painters, the Parnassians 
sculptors, Verlaine dubs himself a musician. He demands the inter- 
penetration of the arts as Baudelaire demanded the interpenetration 
of the senses. The one theory leads to the other. 

In the following quatrains we find condensed the new reform of 
prosody— 


* De la musique avant toute chose 

Et pour cela, préfére ’impair 

Plus vague et plus soluble dans lair 
Sans rien en Jui qui pése ou qui pose. 


“Tl faut aussi que tu n’ailles point 
Choisir tes mots sans quelque méprise : 
Rien de plus cher que la chanson grise 
Ou l'Indécis au Précis se joint. 


“C’est des beaux yeux derriére des voiles, 
C’est le grand jour tremblant de midi, 
C’est, par un ciel d’automne attiédi, 

Le bleu fouilli des claires ¢toiles ! 


“ Prends l’éloquence, et tords-lui le cou ! 
Tu feras bien, en train d’énergie, 
De rendre un peu la Rime assagie ; 
Si l’on n’y veille, elle ira jusqu’ov ? 


**O qui dira les torts de la Rime ! 
Quel enfant sourd ou quel négre fou 
Nous a forgé ce bijou d'un sou 
Qui sonne creux et faux sous la lime ? 


* De la musique encor et toujours ! 
Que ton vers soit la chose envolée 
Qu’on sent qui fuit d’une Ame en allée 
Vers d’autres cieux A d’autres amours, 
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“Que ton vers soit la bonne aventure 
Eparse au vent crispe du matin 
Qui va fleurant la menthe et le thym— 
Et tout le reste est littérature.” 


Rhyme, as you see, is boldly impugned. Sainte-Beuve and Ban- 
ville looked upon it as the sole harmony of French verse. 


* Rime, qui donne leurs sons 
Aux chansons, 
Rime, l’unique harmonie 
Du vers, qui, sans tes accents 
Frémissants 
Serait muet au génie.” 


(Joseph De lorie Ds 


Verlaine on the contrary evolves harmony from its every part, 
from the soft succession of its syllables, from the ever-varying 
measure, from the willowy suppleness of the whole. He admits 
blank verse, he is content with alliteration. Hugo, though not a 
slave, was yet a servant to that quality of rhyme called “rich,” 
and depending upon the consonants as well as the vowel-sound 
of the last syllable. The exquisite, subtle, artless songster of the 
Romances sans Paroles and the Fétes Galantes scorns such uncouth 
and meretricious ornament. He goes on careless of the gaudy 
wealth of rhyme, free from artifice or complexity. He is the simple 
shepherd who eyes the star, not the pompous Magian King, whose 
heavy metallic stanzas are enclosed in caskets heavy and metallic. 
And his journey towards the star, if not dazzling in its brightness, 
at least brings him in the end to a genuflexion of unsurpassed depth 
and sincerity. 

All these reforms, from Hugo to Verlaine, bore after all upon side 
issues only. They led to modifications rather than transformations ; 
but they cleared the way, by their slow but ceaseless advance, for a 
deeper and more thorough reform. This was accomplished by the 
later modern schools, writers of blank verse, symbolists and decadents. 
Never were so many different names given to artistic groups. But 
what matter the labels, they will all be carried away when the work 
of these innovators has melted into the general growth of literature. 
Their action was a collective one, as if poetry already shared in the 
new mode of human activity, which depends not upon the single 
effort of one man, leading others, but upon the co-operation of many 
such agents all working towards a common end. 

I will quote a few names: Rimbaud, Laforgue, Kahn, Moréas, 
Maeterlinck, Regnier, Viele-Griffin, Stuart Merril, André Gide, 
Retté, Francis Jammes, Henry Bataille, Charles Van Lerberghe, 
Max Elskamp, André Fontainas, Albert Mockel, Henri Ghéon. Each 
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different from the rest—some with an individuality the more clearly 
defined according as their talent expands and asserts itself, they 
all concur in guiding in the direction of a wider freedom of form 
and a more truthful synthesis of matter, that crystallisation begun 
at the dawn of the nineteenth century, and of which their own work 
is the ultimate consequence. 

The present school of critics explain and justify in the name of 
logic, the convulsion that has shaken prosody to its very depths. 
Granted that they have reason on their side, they yet have not 
sufficient reason. 

They ask: Why prohibit a hiatus at the meeting of two words and 
allow it in the body of a word? Why prescribe i/ y a (a verb) and 
tolerate I//ion (a substantive)? Why insist upon the rhyme being 
full, solema and “rich,” in elevated subjects, when such rhyme 
almost invariably leads to a punning jingle? Why talk of cesura 
when our language contains words of seven or eight syllables? Why 
permit the enjambement and reject with scorn lines of thirteen and 
fourteen feet? And any but a purblind critic arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the poets of to-day are doing rational work. 

Granted, but in matters of art, strict logic is not a decisive argu- 
ment; poctry wells up like a boiling spring from the depths of human 
nature, and like love and fancy it refuses to obey the mandates of 
pure reason. Whether or not the labour of poets is logical is quite 
a secondary matter. The truth is this: from its earliest beginnings, 
French verse has been based upon measure; to-day it is sought to. 
found it upon rhythm. It is not the want of logic of the older 
prosody that is impugned ; it is the principle on which it rested. 

Rhythm, measure! Assuredly every measure is possessed with 
rhythm, every rhythm with measure. The distinction between these 
two almost identical terms is nevertheless a notable one. The form 
of the older French poetry, based upon measure, appears like a mould, 
preordained and sharply defined, into which a whole train of thought 
is compressed, without ever widening, restricting or doing away 
with a single division. The form is pre-existent ; it therefore deter- 
mines the length, progress and subdivision of the lyrical movements. 
Rhythm may also be termed a form, but a flexible form of infinite. 
variety, literally embodying the thought, for what is it but that 
thought which, in finding expression, fashions out its own mould? 
There is not pre-existence but co-existence between the thought and 
its materialisation. The modern poets reject measure, the super- 
imposed form, and adopt rhythm, the direct form. The sentiments 
evolved in a poem thus appear in all their original spontaneity. 

But, it may be asked, not without a pardonable diffidence, is it then 
possible to seize in so subtle and direct a manner every thought that 
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springs into existence? For the real poet this presents no difficulty. 
Alone he possesses the secret gift, at the very instant a thought takes 
birth in his brain, of at once conceiving it as a living entity with 
its inherent static or dynamic action. Now this action is rhythm 
itself. The true poet cannot, therefore, but be a perfect master of 
rhythm. All great masters were so. In spite of the guiding-strings 
and shackles of conventional, sterile and useless metre, Racine, Lafon- 
taine, Lamartine, Hugo, Baudelaire, Verlaine cannot but obey the 
movement of the idea. Remember the lamentations of Phédre and 
her lassitude; the conclusion of the fable Le Chéne et le Roseau; 
Tsolement in the Méditations ; the Djinns in the Ovicntales ; Lesbos in 
the Fleurs du Mal; Langueur in Jadis et Naguére. 

A poem therefore appears as the notation of movements of the 
mind, and no longer as a development conforming to such and such 
a rule of prosody. A canvas to work upon is no longer needed; the 
knots of the work are themselves its chain and woof. Canalisation 
is superseded, the river is left to hollow out its own bed. Such a 
theory may conceivably frighten second-rate poets. Granted. In art 
all is either easy or impossible. 

The earliest poets were free singers ; they evolved from themselves 
the form of their emotions. They preceded all manner of criticism 
or laying down of laws. It is to them, to their source of youth and 
light, that we should return. If we examine how it came about that 
in those far-off times rhythm was made subservient to measure, the 
domination of the latter can only appear as that of an usurper. 

It was the pedagogues who brought it about. When certain ancient 
rhapsodists, either by habit or sterility, congealed their songs into set 
forms, the scribes stepped in and decreed that poets yet unborn should 
be subjected to this restriction, thus withering up the future in the 
name of the past. The art of the poet is spontaneous and intensive, 
that of the critic rational and restrictive; there can be no agreement 
between them, there must be war to the knife. The critic has domes- 
ticated the lofty plant of pristine and savage beauty ; he has trimmed, 
pruned, stunted and dwarfed it. He has grown it in conservatories, 
cultivated it in nurseries. He has exhibited it neat, symmetrical 
and glossy. Now it was meant to live in the open, affronting wind 
and rain, storms, mists, and sunshine; it would have thriven in the 
rich virgin soil, it would have shot up and spread, dropping its seed 
into the vast lap of Nature, to be blown away further and further to 
the far end of the horizon. 

The story of the primitive poets is a salutary lesson to us. From 
the moment the critics appear, a new literary caste is formed, grounded 
upon irony and contradiction. If only they were content to exercise 
a certain supervision, if their labour were restricted to making 
observations and experiments. A Taine instructs but does not 
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dogmatise. The rest appraise, pronounce, condemn. They do not 
understand that a poet is nothing if not a creator, that is a giver of 
life. And it is with dead matter, with former life now stark and 
cold, that they bind and confine it in the narrow coffin of their 
judgments. 

In the seventeenth century every bold emancipation was impossible ; 
in the nineteenth, thanks to the liberating efforts of Lamartine, 
Hugo, Baudelaire, Verlaine, rebellion rears its head and deliverance 
is at hand. Modern prosody has thus achieved liberty; modern 
inspiration, untrammelled truth. At the time it set out for this 
conquest, realism reigned supreme. From the Parnassian group a 
few poets had become severed, chief of whom was Francois Coppée. 
He had wandered off to meet the novelists in the by-ways of minute 
and direct observation. “Le Petit Epicier de Montrouge” was the 
model of that fireside poetry which he made so popular. 

The Parnassians were archeologists, historians and scientists. 
Exotic subjects attracted them, they revelled in the Past. They also 
sought after truth, but after truth as it is to be found in books. They 
revived old civilisations and old legends, as taught by exegesis and 
science. They thus reflected one of the great conquests of their age, 
the science of ruins. They unconsciously displayed certain affinities 
with the Naturalists whom they combated. Both belonged to the 
documentary school, the one exploring ages that are dead, the other 
the living age, and Gustave Flaubert might be said to belong to 
either, according as he wrote Hérodias or ? Education Sentimentale. 

It was to this love of precise, clear, and wholly experimental 
truth, to this truth to material fact, that the building up of synthetic 
truth was opposed by the new school. They admit the dogma 
triumphantly proclaimed in philosophy by Kant and Schopenhauer : 
Truth cannot be found in materia! objects, it exists only in the idea. 
Though reflected to infinity in the sensible universe, the categories of 
our understanding—subjective forms—may perceive, but cannot 
penetrate it. The world is but a conjunction of appearances or 
symbols. 

The initiator of this new literary creed, of this new mode of 
composition, was Stéphane Mallarmé. His verses are like the 
luminous semi-transparent veils of some great Isis—the underlying 
thought of each poem. These veils, upon which every part of the 
goddess’s body imprints its warmth and motion, are but the exteriori- 
sation of her beauty, and it is through them that it must be sought. 
The Parnassians showed, described and related. They amplified 
to a moderate extent. They were Romanticists grown cold and 
formal. 

Stéphane Mallarmé does not design, he evokes. Picking out from 
among the theories of Baudelaire those relating to analogy and 
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relation, he assembles and displays them in successive gradations ; he 
evolves from them sufficient light to at last reveal the object. 
Further, as this process creates round each single thought a succession 
of different aspects, and as each of these may have its own peculiar, 
if superficial, significance, it results that the meaning of the poem is 
doubled or trebled. There is the shell and the kernel: the husk and 
the fruit. The tower no longer stands out rude and sharply defined 
in the blinding light of noon; it looms forth slowly from out the 
misty atmosphere, dimly felt before it is seen. And when at last it 
stands revealed, it rises with the more solemn majesty. 

To realise the beauty of a poem by Mallarmé is a conquest of the 
mind. You are rebutted, you persevere, you go astray. When you 
reach the goal, you can never forget. All who have listened to his 
wondrous teaching, have imbibed something of his doctrine. All, in 
varying degrees, have felt the seduction of his discourse. The influ- 
ence of his new method of lyrical composition is felt in the Chansons 
d’ Amants, by Gustave Kahn; in the Aréthuse, by Henry de Régnier; 
in the Cuntilenes, by Moréas; in the Chevauchée, by Viele-Griffin. 
No doubt symbolism always existed in literature, and it was not 
left to any of us moderns to discover it. But Stéphane Mallarmé 
marked it with a new and distinctive seal. Others used symbols 
unconsciously ; he did so methodically, with the full knowledge of 
what he was doing. The most laboured and perfect models are 
enchased in his poems. 


** Quelle soie aux baumes du temps 
Ou la chimére s’exténue 
Vaut la torve et massive nue 
Que, hors de ton miroir, tu tends ! 
‘* Les trous des drapeaux méditants 
S’exaltent dans notre avenue ; 
Moi, j’ai ta chevelure nue 
Pour enfuir mes yeux contents. 
** Non ! la bouche ne sera stire 
De rien gofiter 4 sa morsure 
Sil ne fait, ton princier amant 
** Dans la considérable touffe 
Expirer, comme un diamant 
Le cri des gloires qu'il ¢touffe.”’ 


At the first glance these fourteen lines seem to contain nothing 
explicit. There is no preparation, nothing to guide or enlighten 
you; all is vague and abrupt. Gradually we are made aware that 
it is the voice of a hero addressing a woman whose body sheds a 
radiance surpassing that of old and richly gleaming silks. — Her 
beauty is soft asa summer cloud, the surroundings primeval and, 
as it were, immemorial. 
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A conflict arises between glory and desire. 


‘* Les trous des drapeaux méditants 
S’exaltent dans notre avenue ; 
Moi, j’ai ta chevelure nue 
Pour enfuir mes yeux contents.” 


A subtle analogy is suggested between the standards “ flowing 
locks of Bellona ” and the “ fleecy tegument ” of woman, banner of 
love. This blots out those, and “the mouth,” which is desire, can 
only be “certain” of tasting the full joy of its burning kisses if it 
stifles the cries of glory in the intoxication of sensual passion. It 
is the old tale—of Hercules, of Theseus, of Tannhiuser, of eternal 
man laying down his strength at the feet of woman. It is truth 
through all ages, not merely described, but called up a very living 
presence. 

The peculiar merit of this art, which few critics understand, is to 
aim at the very essence—whether thoughts or feelings—to raise 
them to their highest and most universal power, to banish from them 
all that might determine them in point of space or time. It imparts 
to them something of the anonymous character of solemn lapidary 
inscriptions. You can imagine the sonnets of Mallarmé engraved 
upon stelas, standing by the roadside along the great thoroughfares 
of human thought. They provoke the lingering wayfarer to long 
and searching meditation ; they are built up of learned syntheses and 
pure conceptions ; and the images they suggest are infinite. If true 
poetry is the language of figures, of striking and well-applied analogies, 
his, before all others, may serve as an example. 

And yet there is none but will perceive with what pitfalls this art, 
in spite of its undeniable advantages, is surrounded. All depends 
upon the skill, I had almost said the witchcraft, of the enchanter. If 
the veils in which he shrouds his visions are not of perfect texture, if 
they are too flimsy or too opaque, if, for fear of being obvious, he 
remains obscure and impenetrable, the charm does not operate, and 
those who expected a miracle cry shame upon the false prophet. 

Such, then, was the upheaval of form and matter brought about 
by the recent schools of French poetry. It had been, as I have said, 
prepared at great length. It had become inevitable. The alexan- 
drine, broken, shattered, and crumbled by Hugo, would no longer 
have been recognised as a measure by its creators of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century. It was now but a vain and illusive shadow. 
I would adduce two examples illustrating the deep changes undergone 
by the form (rhythm and rhyme) as well as the matter of poetical 
composition, in which the sense is projected beyond the literal signifi- 
cation of the words. 
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“TLE VENT. 


** Sur la bruyére longue infiniment 
Voici le vent cornant Novembre, 
Sur la bruyére infiniment 
Voici le vent 
Qui se déchire et se démembre 
En soufiles lourds, battant les bourgs. 
Voici le vent, 

Le vent sauvage de Novembre. 


“a 


Aux puits des fermes, 

Les seaux de fer et les poulies 
Grincent ; 

Aux citernes des fermes 

Les seaux et les poulies 

Grincent et crient 

Toute la mort, dans leurs mélancolies, 


« 


Le vent raffle, le long de l’eau, 

Les feuilles mortes des bouleaux, 
Le vent sauvage de Novembre ; 
Le vent mord dans les branches 
Des nids d’oiseaux ; 

Le vent rape du fer 

Et peigne, au loin, les avalanches, 
Rageusement, du vieil hiver, 
Rageusement, le vent, 

Le vent sauvage de Novembre. 


7 


Dans les étables lamentables 

Les lucarnes rapiécées 

Ballottent leurs loques falottes 
De vitres et de papier. 

Le vent sauvage de Novembre !— 
Sur sa butte de gazon bistre 


“LE PASSEUR 


“‘Le passeur d’eau, les mains aux 
rames, 
A contre-flot depuis longtemps, 
Luttait, un roseau vert entre les 
dents. 


Mais celle, hélas! qui le hélait 

Au dela des vagues, la-bas, 

Toujours plus loin, par au del’ des 
vagues, 

Parmi les brumes reculait. 


«~ 


Les fenétres, avec leurs yeux, 

Et le cadran des tours, sur le rivage, 
Le regardaient peiner et s’acharner, 
En un ploiement de torse en deux 


“ 








‘¢ De bas en haut, 4 travers airs, 


De haut en bas, 4 coups d@’éclairs; 
Le moulin noir fauche, sinistre, 
Le moulin noir fauche le vent, 
Le vent, 

Le vent sauvage de Novembre. 


Les vieux chaumes, 4 cropetons, 
Autour de leurs clochers d’église, 
Sont ébranl¢s sur leurs batons ; 

Les vieux chaumes et leurs auvents: 
Claquent au vent, 

Au vent sauvage de Novembre. 

Les croix du cimetivre ¢troit, 

Les bras des morts que sont ces croix, 
Tombent comme un grand vol 
Rabattu noir, contre le sol. 


Le vent sauvage de Novembre, 
Le vent, 

L’avez-vous rencontré, le vent, 
Au carrefour des trois cents routes, 
Criant de froid, souftlant d’ahan, 
L’avez-vous rencontré, le vent, 
Celui des peurs et des déroutes ; 
L’avez-vous vu cette nuit-la, 
Quand il jeta la lune 4 bas, 

Et que, n’en pouvant plus, 

Tous les villages vermoulus 
Criaient comme des bétes, 

Sous la tempéte ! 


Sur la bruyére infiniment 
Voici le vent hurlant, 
Voici le vent cornant Novembre.’’ 


D’EAv. 


Et de muscles satvages. 

Une rame soudain cassa 

Que le courant chassa 

A vagues lourdes vers la mer. 

Celle li-bas qui le hélait, 

Dans les brumes et dans le vent, 
semblait 

Tordre plus follement les bras, 

Vers celui qui n’approchait pas. 

Le passeur d’eau, avec la rame sur- 
vivante, 

Se prit a travailler si fort 

Que tout son corps craqua d’efforts, 

Et que son cwur trembla de fievre 
et d’épouvante. 
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D'un coup brusque, le gouvernail Ses vieux regards hallucinés 
cassa Voyaient les loins illuminés 
Et le courant chassa D’ou lui venait toujours la voix 
Ce haillon morne, vers la mer. Lamentable, sous les cieux froids. 
** Les fenétres sur le rivage ei 


La rame dernicre cassa, 
Que le courant chassa 
Comme une paille, vers la mer. 


Comme des yeux grands et fiévreux, 
Et le cadran des tours, ces veuves 
‘« Droites, de mille en mille, au bord 


des fleuves, ‘ Le passeur d’eau, les bras tombants, 


Fixaient, obstin‘ment, S'affaissa morne, sur son bane, 

Cet homme fou, en son entétement Les reins rompus de vains efforts, 

A prolonger son fol voyage. l n choc heurta sa barque, a la 
dérive, 


** Celle li-bas qui le hélait 
Dans les brumes, hurlait, hurlait, 
La téte effrayamment tendue 
Vers l’inconnu de l’étendue. &< 


Il regarda derriére lui, la rive: 
Il n’avait pas quitté le bord. 


Les fenétres et les cadrans, 





‘‘Le passeur d’eau, comme quelqu’un Avec des yeux béats et grands 
dairain Constattrent sa ruine d’ardeur, 
Planté dans la tempéte bléme, Mais le tenace et vieux passeur 
Avec l’unique rame entre ses mains, Garda tout de méme, pour Dieu sait 
Battait les flots, mordait les flots quand, 
quand méme. |  Leroseau vert, entre ses dents.” 


Romanticism was saturated with spiritualism: it made excessive 
use of the name of God. To some, the term embodied the belief and 
guiding light. For others it was merely a handy rhyme. The Realists, 
Naturalists, and Parnassians were positivists. August? Comte, Littré, 
Spencer, extended their influence over the novels of Flaubert and Zola, 
the poems of Sully Prudhomme and Leconte de Lisle, the latter of 
whom colours his serene unbelief with a tinge of pessimism. This 
penetration of art by philosophy is to be found throughout the 
history of mankind. When philosophy alters, art follows its lead. 
Now for the last twenty years French thought has again become 
idealistic. It has turned its back upon disappointing Positivism. 
The whole younger generation protest, not against the supremacy 
of science, but against the narrow materialistic bias that has been 
forced upon it. Thus the ideal craving that has become manifest 
in speculation lends its valuable he!p to literature, and gives it a sure 
foundation. 

And now that you are acquainted with the origin, the history, and 
life of the latest school of French literature, now that I have endea- 
voured to acquaint you with its tendencies and legitimate victories, 
can it be that I have somewhat exaggerated its daring, its revolu- 
tionary attitude? I am inclined to think so, when, after expounding 
its theories, I stop to consider the results. After all, the new poets 
have not broken with tradition as completely as it has been asserted. 
Can it be that it is not given, even to the most determined of men, I 
will not say to destroy, but to modify at all deeply the work of old 

3n2 
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time? Or was it that, bold as they were, they were still lacking in 
lyrical fervour ? 

Poets, therefore, have not abolished tradition. They have done 
it no violence. They have merely expanded it, by the introduction 
of new principles of composition and versification. 

In the first place, they allow all the old styles and all the laws of 
metre to subsist by the side of the new forms. In their books the 
symbol wields no despotic sway. They have studied folklore and 
conveyed into their songs some of the transparent simplicity of its 
artlesslaments. Old legends still have power to attractthem. They 
proscribe nothing : they merely select. 

The adepts of free verse seldom allow their rhythmic flights to 
exceed measures of thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen syllables, such as 
are found (exceptionally, it is true) in all classical anthologies. Again, 
when they introduce lines of unequal length, they do but follow the 
good example of Jean de Lafontaine. Their new rhythmical prin- 
ciples transgress no fundamental law. Their rhyme, now “ rich,” 
now “‘ poor,”’ sometimes depending on alliteration alone, traces back 
its descent through the long train of literary ages, to the Chansons 
de Gestes. Their stanzas are related to the /aisses of the old poems, 
where uninterrupted successions of masculine or feminine rhymes 
crowd together in sets. All the new fermentation is born and takes 
place within the walls of tradition ; it is contained within the am- 
phora, which it neither bursts nor even rifts. But it violently revives 
the fragrance of the vapid liquor. 

Nor will this transformation of French poetry be the last ; it must 
of necessity be followed by further transformations. Already are 
born the “ Romane” and the “ Naturiste’”? schools. The former, 
alas, has strayed into the blind alley of imitation; but the second 
innovates in its turn, and claims to be inspired by liberty and truth, 
just as much as its forerunners. It proclaims the names of St. 
Georges de Bouhélier, Maurice Leblond, Albert Fleury, Eugéne 
Montfort. It aims at taking part in social action. It becomes militant. 

Its growth should be viewed with hope. It has the priceless 
advantage of being the newest manifestation of life. That it should 
make an onslaught against its immediate predecessors is perfectly 
natural. Art can only profit by such conflicts, which oblige it to 
change, that is to live. Time reduces everything to its proper pro- 
portions. And the poets of free verse and of the symbol have nothing 
to fear from time. They have laboured hard and earnestly, some, 
indeed, with brilliancy and genius, for the glory of immortal letters. 

EmiLe VERHAEREN. 

Translated bg C.2Heywood, 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


A SENTIMENTAL INTERLUDE. 


I, 


Said the Star to the Moth :— 


Love is of the Unattainable, the Unrealised. That which is 
securely won we criticise; and when Criticism is born, Love dies. 
Love loves the Unknown. 

That is why the Moth loves the Star, the Thinker loves his Ideal, 
the Hero loves the Forlorn Hope, the Man loves the Woman. Not 
a woman, but Woman. 

= * * * 


Selene had never kissed Endymion nor Endymion Selene. She 
bathed him in her beams when he was sleeping, but when he awoke, it 
was Helios—Apollo, the God of Art—looking at him, and not Selene. 
Apollo—the God of Art—is always the phantasm of a reality, the 
imitation of a truth. The dream is a fact; the sun-glare is the 
symbol, the Maya, the Illusion. 


* * * * 


She had never kissed him save in dreams, nor he her. This was 
the secret of her mastery. What is the history of Love? Is it not 
always joy, eagerness, anticipation, in the earlier chapters? Pain 
only comes in the later—the unutterable pain of the discovered, the 
explored, the familiar. 

* * * * 

But one day, she kissed him. For a moment, he was transfigured 
into the seventh heaven. And then his wings failed him. He 
knew now. The dream was over. 


* * . * 


Love is of the Unrealised, the Unexperienced. To love is to hope. 
To know is to cease to love. 


II. 


Said the Moth to the Star :— 

Love is not of the bleak uplands. It belongs to the homestead. 
It is the warmth of encircling arms, the touch of tender hands, the 
glance of appealing eyes. If I may not draw my love to my side, 
and know that she irradiates my home, then I must seek her, where- 
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ever she may be, even though I dash my head against the cold 
vault of Heaven. Love is presence, not absence. 


* * * * 


Pygmalion did not love the cold marble; he divined the woman 
in the statue his hands had formed. Only when Galatea felt the 
inspiring breath of Aphrodite and grew rosy with veritable humanity 
did his love bloom like a flower, and surround her with passionate 
leaves. 

* * - * 

If Helen never went to Ilium and a mere ghost of her lured the 
Trojan elders to their ruin, then Paris was no lover ; his passion was 
only affectation. 

* * * > 

We only love what we know. A Goddess we worship from afar ; 
we put her on a pedestal; we offer her incense; we raise to her our 
hands in prayer—with bowed head and on our knees. But worship 
and reverence are not love. We love a woman—a sinful, erring, 
inconsistent, fitful, illogical, pitiful, compassionate, forgiving, very 
human woman. Not Woman, but a woman. 


* * * * 


Until she came to me and held out her arms, I never thought of 
love. Until her face was close to mine, I never realised what love 
might be. Until my lips met hers in the kiss that sums up all life, 
I never knew what love was. 


* * * * 


That is why if she be not mine, she is nothing. And if I attain 
not to her level, I am nothing. I will win her, I will win her, 
though my body be lost in flame, and my perished wings flutter down 
the unending night. 





YIIM 


THE MOTHER. 
A SONG-DRAMA. 


CHARACTERS. 


Tue Sprrit OF THE AGE. 

Tue Moruer. 

Tue Lirrte Biapgs or Grass. 

Tue Lirrte Grains or Sanp anp or Dust. 


‘Scene.—Just outside a great city. Battalions of staring, dun-coloured, 
brick houses, newly jinished, with vacant windows, bluish slate roofs and 
yellow chimney-pots, march on the fields which are blackened and shrouded 
with fog. Innumerable lines of railway disappear among them, gleaming 
in parallel curves. Fog-signals sound and three trains pass on different 
levels; the lights in their windows an orange blur, A continuous 
hooting of railway engines. Tue Spirit or tHe AGe, leaning on the 
brick parapet of the upper embankment, speaks towards Tue Moruer, who 
is unseen in the fog above the fields, 





Tue Spirit or THE AGR: 
It’s I have conquered you. 
It is over and done with your green and over and done with your blue. 
Conquered you. Where is your sky ? 
Where is the green that your gown had of late ? 
Tae Moruer: Wait. 
Tue Spirit of THE AGE: 
I have trampled you down, you must die. 
It is only begun 
Yet it’s over and done 
With the green of your grass and the blue of your sky. 
Even your great constellations 
Blaze vainly, are hid by the dun 
Of the smoke of my fires. 
Tue Moruer: I wait; I have patience. 
Tue Spirit oF THE AGE: 
The smoke of my fires, 
The dun of*the lives and desires 
Of the millions and millions who live 
And who strive, 
Only to trample you down, blot you out, foul your face and forget. 
Tue Moruer: Ah, and yet... 
[The fog to the north lifts a little and discloses clouds of smoke 
like a pall above a forest of chimney-stachs ; a square 
Beard School playground where children are running 
through puddles on the wet asphalte, 
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Tue Sprit or Tue AGE: 
And behold, they are toiling and moiling 
And soiling 
Your winds and your rains; yea, and hark to the noise 
Of the girls and the boys 
Of untold generations. 
Tue Moruer: I wait; I have patience. 
Tue Spirit or THE AGE: 
They play in the waters 
I grant them, the daughters 
Of fog-dripped smut-showers. 
Would they thank you for flowers 
Or know how to play by your Ocean’s blown billows ? 
Who never met you, 
Whose sires forget you, 
These nations and nations 
Who never saw sea nor the riverside willows. 
Tue Moruer: I wait ; I have patience. 
Tue Spirit oF THE AGE: 
Old Silence, wait ; old Sleeper, use your patience. 
You are dead and forgotten 
As a corpse that was rotten 
A twelvemonth and more; 
As dead as the Empires of yore, 
As dead and forgotten. 
Iam here. Everywhere 
Go my railroads a-binding 
Your bosom like bonds ; and my wheels run a-grinding. 
Tue Lirtte Buapes or Grass [whispering]: 
Listen, listen. 
Tue Litrte Grass or Sanp [whispering]: 
Ah, we hear; you'll see us glisten 
When the Wind shall set us whirling. 
Tue Spirit or THE AGE: 
I am here and I shall stay 
To the utter, utter day ; 
Tell me, you who’ve lived for ever, 
Saw you ever such a fever, 
Such a madness of gold-getting, 
Such forgetting 
Of the Thing that you called Truth— 
Such contempt, such lack of ruth, 
For your leisure and your dalliance, 
As since Time and I joined alliance ? 
I shall rule and falter never, 
You are dead and gone for ever. 
[He pauses, Tue Motner says nothing. 
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Tue Litre Buapes or Grass [whispering] : 
Are you there, O all ye others ? 
Tae Littte Gratis or Sanp: 
We are here, O little brothers, 
Tue Sprrit of THE AGE: 
Old Silence, speak. 
I had not thought to find you half so weak 
In argument. Acknowledge I am he 
That ever more shall be. 
Be just; confess that I have won 
And that your race is run. 
[ She still keeps silence. He gces on, excitedly. 
D'you think that I am frighted by your fools 
Who, with their rules 
And rusty saws from musty stools 
In dusty schools, 
Squeak : ‘In the very nature of the case, 
Unless the sequence of the immobile earth 
Shall change, the sun and tides stand still, and all 
The vast phenomena of peoples, kings, 
And mighty Empires be for you reversed, 
That day must come when your world-sway declines?” 
Tue Litrte Buapes or Grass : 
Hearken, hearken : 
Brothers, are ye there ? 
Tue Lirrte Grains or Sanp: 
Brothers, when that wind blows we shall darken 
All the air. 
Tue Sprrit oF THE AGE: 
I heard another fool with: ‘ Time shall come 
When the tired human brain, 
That now already reels, 
Shall utterly refuse to face again 
The turmoil and the hum 
Of all these wheels and wheels and wheels and wheels and 
wheels, 
This clattering of feet 
And hurrying no-whither ; deem it sweet 
To lie among the grasses, 
Where no more shadow is than of the cloud that passes 
Beneath the sun."’ Another squeaked of strife ; 
Of cataclysms, plagues; and slackening grip on life, 
And pictured for us street on street on street 
Re-echoing to the feet 
Of one sole, panic-stricken passenger ; 
Pictured my houses roofless to the air, 
The windows glassless, doors with ruined locks, 
The owlet and the fox 
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Sole harbourers there ; 
The only sounds hawks’ screaming, plover’s shriek 
Above the misted swamps ; the rivers burst 
Their banks and sweep, athirst, 
My rotting City... . Horrid! . . . Mother, speak ; 
Speak, mother, speak, who are so old and wise. 
Tse Litrte Buapes or Grass [tittering] : 
Ho, ho! ho, ho! 
The braggart groweth tremulous, 
Tae Lirrte Grass or Sanp anp or Dust: 
Hallo! hallo—o—o! 
He is afraid of us. 
Tue Sprit or tHE AGE: 
D’you think that I am frighted by these lies ? 
Old Dotard, I... 
I rule ; am come to stay 
For ever and a day. 
Behold, 
Where all my million lieges toil for grime and gold. 
[The fog lifts suddenly. Ayainst a shaft of pale, golden sky, 
one sees the immense City like a watery-edged silhouette. 
A great central dome, the outlines wet and gilded by the 
rays of light; warehouses like black iron cliffs, square 
along a river; black barges, with pale lights at the bows, 
creeping down the glassy yellow water ; forests of chimney- 
stacks and of masts of shipping. 
Answer, old witch ; old silent envier of my joy, 
I challenge you, old Hecate. 


Tue Mortuer [very softly]: Where is Troy ? 
Tue Sprrit or THE AGE: What's Troy compared to me ? 
Tat Moruer: Where Carthage, Nineve, 


Where Greece, where Egypt, where are all that host 
Whose very names are lost ? 
Tse Lirrte Buapes or Grass [whispering]: 
When we crave them, 
Then we have them. 
Tae Littte Grains or Sanp anp or Dust: 
When the winds blow we o’er-ride them, 
And we hide them 
Silently. 
Tue Sprrit oF THE AGE: 
What were they all—all of them measured by me ? 
For never among the Nations 
And never between the Oceans, 
Were known such emanations 
Of tense, strung-nerved emotions, 
Such strivings, 
Never such hivings 
Of humans. . 
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THe MozHer: Son, those cities of the plain and of the shore! 
My winds blew and their fleets were shattered, 
My waves raged their harbours a-choke ; 
A very little their strivings mattered, 
Little their tenseness ; their hivings broke 
For evermore, 
Little’ one, I who am young, furnished them graves and 
I sung 
Dirges above them, You have your millions, 
Men of all nations, I have my billions and billions and 
billions, 
Of those who are stronger than men; whose persistence, 
Whose creeping on sods, and flight down the winds evades 
the last watch, overpowers the hopeless resistance. 
Tae Lirrte Braves or Grass : 
Hearken, hearken : 
Brothers, are ye there ? 
Tae Lirtte Gratns or Sanp anv or Dust: 
Brothers, when that wind blows we shall darken 
All the air. 
Tue Mortuer: 
Son: when I shall turn in my slumber, 
Your little cities withouten number 
Shall fall. . . . There shall remain upon the ground 
Rubble and rubbish ; a rising and settling of dust all around, 
Here and there a mound .. . 


And the grass will come a-creeping, 

And the sands come sifting, sweeping, 

Down the winds and up the current, 

Dry and dead and curst, abhorrent. 

Grass for the cities of the plains and of the hills; sand and 
bitter dust for the cities of the shore. 


Little one, I who am oid, hid all those strivings of yore ; 

Little one, I old and grey, 

Bid you play, 

Wrestle and worry and play in the folds of my dress, 

Till you tire, and the fire of your passions fails in your earth- 
weariness. 

Little one, I who am kind, give you time till you tire of 
your play, 

Time till you weary and say : 

“ Hold; enough of our making-believe. 

Ah, children, leave striving and leave 

The little small things that we deemed 

Above price ; all the playthings that seemed 

Worth a world of contriving and strife,” 

When the glimmer of gold loses life 
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And its weight groweth deader and deader, 
And no one shall crave to be leader, 
O’ermasterer, lord of the knife. 


In that day it shall be very sweet to lie 

Forgetting utterly, 

Hid i’ the folds of my green dress, 

Closed up from all bitterness ; 

Very, very sweet to lie 

All unseen beneath the sky, 

Careless if the grass come creeping, 

Tho’ the sand come sifting, sweeping, 

Down the wind or up the myriad ripples of the tide, 
Where you hide. 


Little one, I who am wise, bid you go back to your play, 

Play the swift game thro’ the day. 

When even comes you shall kneel down and pray, 

And, well-content, at last lay down your head 

Upon my ultimate bed 

And lose the tenseness of your futile quest 

In me who offer rest. 

[The fog sweeps down ; the city disappears. Tue Spirit oF 
THE AGE says in a low voice: 

Poor wand'ring proser, 

Poor worn-out, mutt’ring dozer, 

With your old saws 

Of sempiternal laws, 

The day’s to me, not you. . 

Strike down the old; cry onwards to the new. 

[A train rumbles slowly past, going cautiously through the 
yellow fog. 


Tue Littte Braves or Grass [whispering] : 


Hearken, hearken : 
Brothers, are ye there ? 


Tue Lirtte Grams or Sanp anp oF Dust [whispering back] : 


3rothers, when that wind blows we shall darken 
All the air. 


CURTAIN. 


Forp Mapvox Hverrer. 
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ANTICIPATIONS.* 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PROPHECY. 


I.—LocoMorTion IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Ir is proposed in the series of papers of which this is the first, to present 
in as orderly an arrangement as the necessarily diffused nature of the 
subject admits, certain speculations about the trend of present forces, 
speculations which, taken all together, will build up an imperfect and 
very hypothetical but sincerely intended forecast of the way things will 
probably go in this new century.! Necessarily diffidence will be one of 
the graces of the performance. Hitherto such forecasts have been pre- 
sented almost invariably in the form of fiction, and commonly the 
provocation of the satirical opportunity has been too much for the writer.’ 
But the narrative form becomes more and more of a nuisance as the 
speculative inductions become sincerer, and here it will be abandoned 
altogether in favour of a texture of frank inquiries and arranged 
considerations. Our utmost aimis a rough sketch of the coming time, a 
prospectus, as it were, of the joint undertaking of mankind in facing 
these impending years. The reader is a prospective shareholder—he and 
his heirs—though whether he will find this anticipatory balance-sheet to 
his belief or liking is another matter. 

For reasons that will develop themselves more clearly as these papers 
unfold, it is extremely convenient to begin with a speculation upon the 
probable developments and changes of the means of land locomotion 
during the coming decades. No one who has studied the civil history of 
the nineteenth century will deny how far-reaching the consequences of 
changes in transit may be, and no one who has studied the military 


(1) In the earlier papers of which this is the first, attention will be given to the 
probable development of the civilised community in general. Afterwards these 
generalisations will be modified in accordance with certain broad differences of race, 
custom, and religion. 

(2) Of quite serious forecasts and inductions of things to come, the number is very 
small indeed ; a suggesticn or so of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s, Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolution, 
some hints from Mr. Archdall Reid, some political forecasts, German for the most part 
(Hartmann’s Earth in the Twentieth Century, e.g.), and such isolated computations as 
Professor Crookes’ wheat warning, and the various estimates of cur coal supply, make 
almost a complete bibliography. Of fiction, of course, there is abundance: Stories of 
the Year 2000, and Battles of Dorking, and the like—I learn from Mr. Peddie, the 
bibliographer, over one hundred pamphlets and books of that description. But from 
its very nature, and I am writing with the intimacy of one who has tried, fiction can 
never be satisfactory in this application. Fiction is necessarily concrete and definite ; 
it permits of no open alternatives; its aim of illusion prevents a proper amplitude of 
demonstration, and modern prophecy should be, one submits, a branch of speculation, 
and should follow with all decorum the scientific method. The very form of fiction 
carries with it something of disavowal ; indeed, very much of the Fiction of the Future 
pretty frankly abandons the prophetic altogether, and becomes polemical, cautionary, 
or idealistic, and a mere footnote and commentary to our present discontents.—H. G. W. 





* Copyright in the United States of America, 1901, by H. G. Wells. 
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performances of General Buller and General De Wet but will see that 
upon transport, upon locomotion, may also hang the most momentous 
issues of politics and war. The growth of our great cities, the rapid 
populating of America, the entry of China into the field of European 
politics are, for example, quite obviously and directly consequences of 
new methods of locomotion. And while so much hangs upon the 
development of these methods, that development is, on the other hand, a 
process comparatively independent now, at any rate, of most of the 
other great movements affected by it. It depends upon a sequence of 
ideas arising, and of experiments made, and upon laws of political 
economy, almost as inevitable as natural laws. Such great issues, 
supposing them to be possible, as the return of Western Europe to the 
Roman communion, the overthrow of the British Empire by Germany, 
or the inundation of Europe by the ‘“ Yellow Peril,” might conceivably, 
at least in various indirect ways, affect such details, let us say, as door- 
handles and ventilators or mileage of line, but would probably leave the 
essential features of the evolution of locomotion untouched. The evolu- 
tion of locomotion has a purely historical relation to the Western 
European peoples. It is no longer dependent upon them, or exclusively 
in their hands. The Malay nowadays sets out upon his pilgrimage to 
Mecca in an excursion steamship of iron, and the immemorial Hindoo 
goes a-shopping in a train, and in Japan and Australasia and America, 
there are plentiful hands and minds to take up the process now, even 
should the European let it fall. 

The beginning of this twentieth century happens to coincide with a 
very interesting phase in that great development of means of land transit 
that has been the distinctive feature (speaking materially) of the nine- 
teenth century. The nineteenth century, when it takes its place with 
the other centuries in the chronological charts of the future, will, if it 
needs a symbol, almost inevitably have as that symbol a steam engine 
running upon a railway. This period covers the first experiments, the 
first great developments, and the complete elaboration of that mode of 
transit, and the determination of nearly all the broad features of this 
century’s history may be traced directly or indirectly to that process. 
And since an interesting light is thrown upon the new phases in land 
locomotion that are now beginning, it will be well to begin this forecast. 
with a retrospection, and to revise very shortly the history of the addition 
of steam travel to tlie resources of mankind. 

A curious and profitable question arises at once. How is it that the 
steam locomotive appeared at the time it did, aud not earlier in the 
history of the world? 

Because it was not invented. But why was it not invented? Not 
for want of a crowning intellect, for none of the many minds concerned 
in the development strike one—as the minds of Newton, Shakespeare, 
or Darwin strike one—as being those of unprecedented men. It is not 
that the need for the railway and steam engine had only just arisen, and 
that—to use one of the most egregiously wrong and misleading phrases 
that ever dropped from the lips of man—the demand created the supply ; 
it was quite the other way about. There was really no urgent demand 
for these things at the time; the current needs of the European world 
would seem fairly well served by cvach and diligence in 1800, and on the 
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other hand every administrator of intelligence in the Roman and Chinese 
empires must have felt an urgent need for more rapid methods of transit 
than those at his disposal. Nor was the development of the steam 
locomotive the result of any sudden discovery of steam. Steam, and 
something of the mechanical possibilities of steam, had been known for 
two thousand years; it had been used for pumping water, opening doors, 
and working toys, before the Christian era. It may be urged that this 
advance was the outcome of that new and more systematic handling 
of knowledge initiated by Lord Bacon and sustained by the Royal 
Society ; but this does not seem to have been, indeed, the case, though 
no doubt the new habits of mind that spread outward from that centre 
played their part. But the men whose names are cardinal in the history 
of this development invented, for the most part, ina quite empirical way, 
and Trevithick’s engine was running along its rails, and Evan’s boat 
was walloping up the Hudson a quarter of a century before Carnot 
expounded his general proposition. There were no such deductions from 
principles to application as occur in the story of electricity to justify our 
attribution of the steam engine to the scientific impulse. Nor does this 
particular invention seem to have been directly due to the new possi- 
bilities of reducing, shaping, and casting iron, afforded by the substitu- 
tion of coal for wood in iron works, nor of the greater temperature 
afforded by a coal fire. In China coal has been used in the reduction of 
iron for many centuries. No doubt these new facilities did greatly help 
the steam engine in its invasion of the field of common life, but quite 
certainly they were not sufficient to set it going. It was, indeed, not one 
cause, but a very complex and unprecedented set of causes, set the steam 
locomotive going. It was indirectly, and in another way, that the 
introduction of coal became the decisive factor. One peculiar condition of 
its production in England seems to have supplied just one ingredient 
that had been missing for two thousand years in the group of conditions 
that were necessary before the steam locomotive could appear. 

This missing ingredient was a demand for some comparatively simple, 
profitable machine, upon which the elementary principles of steam 
utilisation could be worked out. If one studies Stephenson’s ‘‘ Rocket” 
in detail, as one realises its profound complexity, one begins to under- 
stand how impossible it would have been for that structure to have come 
into existence de novo, however urgently the world had need of it. But 
it happened that the coal to replace the dwindling forests of this small 
and exceptionally rain-saturated country occurs in low hollow basins 
overlying clay, and not, as in China and the Alleghanies for example, 
on high-lying outcrops, that can be worked as chalk is worked in Eng- 
land. From this fact it followed that some quite unprecedented pump- 
ing appliances became necessary, and the thoughts of practical men 
were turned thereby to the long-neglected possibilities of steam. Wind 
was extremely inconvenient for the purpose of pumping, because in these 
latitudes it is inconstant: it was costly, too, because at any time the 
labourers might be obliged to sit at the pit’s mouth for weeks together, 
whistling for a gale or waiting for the water to be got under again. 
But steam had already been used for pumping upon one or two estates 
in England—rather as a toy than in earnest—before the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and the attempt to employ it was so obvious as to 
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te practically unavoidable. The water trickling into the coal measures 
acted therefore like water trickling upon chemicals that have long been 
mixed together dry and inert. Immediately the latent reactions were 
set going. Savery, Newcomen, a host of other workers culminating in 
Watt, working always by steps that were at least so nearly obvious as 
to give rise again and again to simultaneous discoveries, changed this 
toy of steam into a real, a commercial thing, developed a trade in 
pumping engines, created foundries and a new art of engineering, and 
almost unconscious of what they were doing, made the steam locomotive 
a well-nigh unavoidable consequence. At last, after a century of 
improvement on pumping engines, there remained nothing but the very 
obvious stage of getting the engine that had been developed on wheels 
and out upon the ways of the world. 

Ever and again during the eighteenth century an engine would be 
put upon the roads and pronounced a failure—one monstrous Paleo- 
ferric creature was visible on a French high road as early as 1769—but 
by the dawn of the nineteenth century the problem had very nearly got 
itself solved. By 1804 Trevithick had a steam locomotive indisputably 
in motion and almost financially possible, and from his hands it puffed 
its way, slowly at first, and then, under Stephenson, faster and faster, 
to a transitory empire over the earth. It was a steam locomotive—but 
for all that it was primarily a steam engine for pumping adapted to a new 
end; it was a steam engine whose ancestral stage had developed under 
conditions that were by no means exacting in the matter of weight. 
And from that fact followed a consequence that has hampered railway 
travel and transport very greatly, and that is tolerated nowadays only 
by a belief in its practical necessity. The steam locomotive was all too 
huge and heavy for the high road—it had to be put upon rails. And 
so clearly linked are steam engines and railways in our minds that, in 
common language now, the latter implies the former. But indeed it is 
the result of accidental impediments, of avoidable difficulties that we 
travel to-day on rails. 

Railway travelling is at best a compromise. The quite conceivable 
ideal of locomotive convenience, so far as travellers are concerned, is 
surely a highly mobile conveyance capable of travelling easily and 
swiftly to any desired point, traversing, at a reasonably controlled pace, 
the ordinary roads and streets, and having access for higher rates of 
speed and long-distance travelling to specialised ways restricted to swift 
traffic. For the collection and delivery of all sorts of perishable goods 
also the same system is obviously altogether superior to the existing 
methods. Moreover, such a system would admit of that secular pro- 
gress in engines and vehicles that the stereotyped conditions of the rail- 
way have almost completely arrested, because it would allow almost any 
conceivable new pattern to be put at once upon the ways without inter- 
ference with the established traffic. Had such an ideal been kept in 
view from the first the traveller would now be able to get through his 
long-distance journeys at a pace of from seventy miles or more an hour 
without changing, and without any of the trouble, waiting, expense, 


(1) It might have been used in the same way in Italy in the first century, had 
not the grandiose taste for aqueducts prevailed. 
(2) And also into the Cornwall mines, be it noted. 
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and delay that arises between the household or hotel and the actual 
vail. It was an ideal that must have been at least possible to an intel- 
ligent person fifty years ago, and, had it been resolutely pursued, the 
world, instead of fumbling from compromise to compromise as it always 
has done and as it will do very probably for many centuries yet, might 
have been provided to-day, not only with an infinitely more practicable 
method of communication, but with one capable of a steady and continual 
evolution from year to year. 

But there was a more obvious path of development and one imme- 
diately cheaper, and along that path went short-sighted Nineteenth 
Century Progress, quite heedless of the possibility of ending in a cul- 
de-sac. The first locomotives, apart from the heavy tradition of their 
ancestry, were like all experimental machinery, needlessly clumsy and 
heavy, and their inventors, being men of insufficient faith,' instead of 
working for lightness and smoothness of motion, took the easier course 
of placing them upon the tramways that were already in existence— 
chiefly for the transit of heavy goods over soft roads. And from that 
followed a very interesting and curious result. 

These tram-lines very naturally had exactly the width of an ordinary 
cart, a width prescribed by the strength of one horse. Few people saw 
in the locomotive anything but a cheap substitute for horseflesh, or 
found anything incongruous in letting the dimensions of a horse de- 
termine the dimensions of an engine. It mattered nothing that from 
the first the passenger was ridiculously cramped, hampered, and 
crowded in the carriage. He had always been cramped in a coach, 
and it would have seemed ‘‘ Utopian” (a very dreadful thing indeed 
to our grandparents) to propose travel without cramping. By mere 
inertia the horse-cart gauge, the 4 ft. 8} in. gauge, nemine contradicente, 
established itself in the world, and now everywhere the train is dwarfed 
to a scale that limits alike its comfort, power, and speed. Before every 
engine, as it were, trots the ghost of a superseded horse, refuses most 
resolutely to trot faster than fifty miles an hour, and shies and 
threatens catastrophe at every point and curve. That fifty miles an 
hour, most authorities are agreed, is the limit of our speed for land 
travel, so far as existing conditions go.2 Only a revolutionary recon- 
struction of the railways or the development of some new competing 
method of land travel can carry us beyond that. 

People of to-day take the railways for granted as they take sea and 
sky; they were born in a railway world, and they expect to die in one. 
But if only they will strip from their eyes the most blinding of all influ- 
ences, acquiescence in the familiar, they will see clearly enough that 
this vast and elaborate railway system of ours, by which the whole 
world is linked together, is really only a vast system of trains of 
horse-waggons and coaches drawn along rails by pumping-engines upon 


(1) Or with insufficient faith to back them. 

(2) It might be worse. If the biggest horses had been Shetland ponies, we should be 
travelling now in railway carriages to hold two each side at a maximum speed of per- 
haps twenty miles an hour. There is hardly any reason, beyond this tradition of the 
horse, why the railway carriage should not be even nine or ten feet wide, the width, 
that is, of the smallest room in which people can live in comfort, being on such springs 
and wheels as would effectually destroy all vibration, and furnished with all the equip- 
ment of comfortable chambers. 
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wheels. Is that, in spite of its present vast extension, likely to remain 
the predominant method of land locomotion—even for so short a period 
as the next hundred years ? 

Now so much capital is represented by the existing type of railways, 
and they have so stable an establishment in the acquiescence of men, 
that it is very doubtful if the railways will ever attempt any very fun- 
damental change in the direction of greater speed or facility, unless 
they are first exposed to the pressure of our second alternative, compe- 
tition, and we may very well go on to inquire how long will it be 
before that second alternative comes into operation—if ever it is to 
do so. 

Let us consider what other possibilities seem to offer themselves. 
Let us revert to the ideal we have already laid down, and consider 
what hopes and obstacles to its attainment there seem to be. The 
abounding presence of numerous experimental motors to-day is so 
stimulating to the imagination, there are so many stimulated persons 
at work upon them, that it is difficult to believe the obvious impossi- 
bility of most of them, their convulsiveness, clumsiness, and (in many 
cases) exasperating trail of stench will not be rapidly fined away.’ 1 


(1) Explosion as a motive power was first attempted by Huyghens and one or two 
others in the seventeenth century, and, just as with the turbine type of apparatus, it 
was probably the impetus given to the development of steam by the convenient colloca- 
tion of coal and water and the need of an engine, that arrested the advance of this 
parallel inquiry until our own time. Explosive engines in which gas and petroleum 
are employed are now abundant, but for all that we can regard the explosive engine as 
still in its experimental stages. So far, research in explosives has been directed chiefly 
to the possibilities of higher and still higher explosives for use in war, the neglect of 
the mechanical application of this class of substance being largely due to the fact, that 
chemists are not as a rule engineers, nor engineers chemists. But an easily portable 
substance, the decomposition of which would evolve energy, or (what is, from the 
practical point of view, much the same thing) an easily portable substance, which could 
be decomposed electrically by wind or water power, and which would then recombine 
and supply force, either in intermittent thrusts at a piston, or as an electric current, 
would be infinitely more convenient for all locomotive purposes than the cumbersome 
bunkers and boilers required by steam. The presumption is altogether in favour of the 
possibility of such substances. Their advent will be the beginning of the end for steam 
traction on land and of the steam ship at sea: the end indeed of the Age of Coal and 
Steam. And even with regard to steam there may be a curious change of method 
before the end. It is beginning to appear that, after all, the piston and cylinder type 
of engine is, for locomotive purposes—on water at least, if not on land—by no means 
the most perfect. Another, and fundamentally different type, the turbine type, in 
which the impulse of the steam spins a wheel instead of shoving a piston, would appear 
to be altogether better than the adapted pumping engine, at any rate, for the purposes 
of steam navigation. Hero, of Alexandria, describes an elementary form of such an 
engine, and the early experimenters of the seventeenth century tried and abandoned the 
rotary principle. It was not adapted to pumping, and pumping was the only appli- 
cation that then offered sufficient immediate encouragement to persistence. The thing 
marked time for quite two centuries and a half, therefore, while the piston engines per- 
fected themselves ; and only in the eighties did the requirements of the dynamo-electric 
machine open a ‘‘ practicable’’ way of advance. The motors of the dynamo-electric 
machine in the nineteenth century, in fact, played exactly the ré/e of the pumping engine 
in the eighteenth, and by 1894 so many difficulties of detail had been settled, that a 
syndicate of capitalists and scientific men could face the construction of an experimental 
ship. This ship, the Zurbinia, after a considerable amount of trial and modification, 
attained the unprecedented speed of 343 knots an hour, and Her Majesty’s navy now 
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do not think that it is asking too much of the reader’s faith in progress 
to assume that so far as a light powerful engine goes, comparatively 
noiseless, smooth-running, not obnoxious to sensitive nostrils, and alto- 
gether suitable for high road traffic, the problem will very speedily be 
solved. And upon that assumption, in what direction are these new 
motor vehicles likely to develop? how will they react upon the rail- 
ways? and where finally will they take us? 

At present they seem to promise developments upon three distinct 
and definite lines. 

There will, first of all, be the motor truck for heavy traffic. Already 
such trucks are in evidence. distributing goods and parcels of various 
sorts. And sooner or later no doubt the numerous advantages of such 
an arrangement will lead to the organisation of large carrier companies, 
using such motor trucks to carry goods in bulk or parcels on the high 
roads, Such companies will be in an exceptionally favourable position 
to organise storage and repair for the motors of the general public on 
profitable terms, and possibly to co-operate in various ways with the 
manufactures of special types of motor machines. 

In the next place, and parallel with the motor truck, there will de- 
velop the hired or privately owned motor carriage. This, for all except 
the longest journeys, will add a fine sense of personal independence to 
all the small conveniences of first-class railway travel. It will be 
capable of a day’s journey of three hundred miles or more, long before 
the developments to be presently foreshadowed arrive. One will change 
nothing—unless it is the driver—from stage to stage. One will be 
free to dine where one chooses, hurry when one chooses, travel asleep 
or awake, stop and pick flowers, turn over in bed of a morning and tell 


the carriage to wait—unless, which is highly probable, one sleeps 
aboard.) ... 


possesses, in the 7urbdinia’s younger and greater sister, the Viper, a torpedo-destroyer 
capable of 41 miles an hour. There can be little doubt that the sea speeds of 50 
and even 60 miles an hour will be attained within the next few years. But I do not 
think that these developments will do more than delay the advent of the ‘‘ explosive” 
or ‘‘ storage of force’ engine. 

(1) The historian of the future, writing about the nineteenth century, will, I some- 
times fancy, find a new meaning in a familiar phrase. It is the custom to call this the 
most ‘“ Democratic’’ age the world has ever seen, and most of us are beguiled by the 
etymological contrast, and the memory of certain legislative revolutions, to oppose one 
form of stupidity prevailing with another, and to fancy we mean the opposite to an 
‘* Aristocratic’’ period. But indeed we do not. So far as that political point goes, the 
Chinaman has always been infinitely more democratic than the European. But the 
world, by a series of gradations into error, has come to use “‘ Democratic” as a substi- 
tute for ‘‘Wholesale,’’ and as an opposite to ‘‘ Individual,’’ without realising the 
shifted application at all. Thereby old “ Aristocracy,” the organisation of society for 
the glory and preservation of the Select Dull, gets to a flavour even of freedom.. When 
the historian of the future speaks of the past century as a Democratic century, he will 
have in mind, more than anything else, the unprecedented fact that we seemed to do 
everything in heaps—we read in epidemics; clothed ourselves, all over the world, in 
identical fashions; built and furnished our houses in stereo designs ; and travelled—that 
naturally most individual proceeding—in bales. To make the railway train a perfect 
symbol of our times, it should be presented as uncomfortably full in the third class—a few 
passengers standing—and everybody reading the current number either of the Daily Mail, 
Pearson’s Weekly, Answers, Tit Bits, or whatever Greatest Novel of the Century happened 
to be going (except, of course, the present reader and the present writer, who would both 
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And thirdly there will be the motor omnibus, attacking or developing 
out of the horse omnibus companies and the suburban lines, All this 
scems fairly safe prophesying. 

And these things, which are quite obviously coming even now, will 
be working out their many structural problems when the next phase in 
their development begins. The motor omnibus companies competing 
against the suburban railways will find themselves hampered in the 
speed of their longer runs by the slower horse traffic on their routes, and 
they will attempt to secure, and, it may be, after tough legislative 
struggles, will secure the power to form private roads of a new sort, 
upon which their vehicles will be free to travel up to the limit of their 
very highest possible speed. It is along the line of such private tracks 
and roads that the forces of change will certainly tend to travel, and 
along which I am absolutely convinced they will travel. This segrega- 
tion of motor traffic is probably a matter that may begin even in the 
present decade. 

Once this process of segregation from the high road of the horse and 
pedestrian sets in, it will probably go on rapidly. It may spread out 
trom mere short omnibus routes, much as the London Metropolitan 
Railway system has spread. The motor carrier companies competing in 
speed of delivery with the quickened railways will conceivably co-operate 
with the long distance omnibus and the hired carriage companies in the 
formation of trunk lines. Almost insensibly, certain highly-profitable 
longer routes will be joined up—the London to Brighton, for example, 
in England. And the quiet English citizen will, no doubt, while these 
things are still quite exceptional and experimental in his lagging land, 
read one day with surprise in the violently illustrated popular magazines 
of 1910, that there are now so many thousand miles of these roads 
already established in America and Germany and elsewhere. And 
thereupon, after some patriotic meditations, he may pull himself 
together. 

We may even hazard some details about these special roads. For 
example, they will be very different from macadamised roads ; they will 
be used only by soft-tired conveyances; the battering horse-shoes, the 
perpetual filth of horse traffic, and the clumsy wheels of laden carts will 
never wear them. It may be that they will have a surface like that of 
some cycle-racing tracks, though since they will be open to wind and 
weather, it is perhaps more probable they will be made of very good 
asphalt sloped to drain, and still more probable that they will be of 
some quite new substance altogether—whether hard or resilient is 
beyond my foretelling. They will have to be very wide (they will be 
just as wide as the courage of their promoters goes), and if the first 
made are too narrow there will be no question of gauge to limit the 
later ones. Their traffic in opposite directions will probably be strictly 
separated, and it will no doubt habitually disregard complicated and 
fussy regulations imposed under the initiative of the Railway Interest 
by such official bodies as the Board of Trade. The promoters will 


he looking out of the window to see—as nobody seemed to know or care—where the train 
was going). . . . But, as I hope to make clearerin my later papers, this ‘‘ Democracy,” 
ot Wholesale method of living, like the railways, is transient—a first makeshift 
development of great and finally (to me at least) quite hopeful social reorganisation. 
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doubtless take a hint from suburban railway traffic and from the current 
difficulty of the Metropolitan police, and where their ways branch the 
streams of traffic will not cross at a level but by bridges. It is easily 
conceivable that once these tracks are in existence, cyclists and motors 
other than those of the constructing companies will be able to make use 
of them. And, moreover, once they exist it will be possible to experi- 
ment with vehicles of a size and power quite beyond the dimensions 
prescribed by our ordinary roads—roads whose width has been entirely 
determined by the size of a cart a horse can pull. 

Countless modifying influences will, of course, come into operation. 
For example, it has been assumed, perhaps rashly, that the railway 
influence will certainly remain jealous and hostile to these growths: that 
what may be called the “Bicycle Ticket Policy” will be pursued 
throughout. Assuredly there will be fights of a very complicated sort at 
first, but once one of these specialised lines is in operation, it may be 
that some at least of the railway companies will hasten to replace their 
flanged rolling stock by carriages with rubber tyres, remove their rails, 
broaden their cuttings and embankments, raise their bridges, and take to 
the new ways of traffic. Or they may find it answer to cut fares, widen 
their gauges, reduce their gradients, modify their points and curves, 
and woo the passenger back with carriages beautifully hung and 
sumptuously furnished, and all the convenience and luxury of a club. 
Few people would mind being an hour or so longer going to Paris from 
London, if the railway travelling was neither racketty, cramped, nor 
tedious. One could be patient enough if one was neither being jarred, 
deafened, cut into slices by draughts, and continually more densely 
caked in a filthy dust of coal; if one could write smoothly and easily at a 
steady table, read papers, have one’s hair cut, and dine in comfort—none 
of which things are possible at present, and none of which require any 
new inventions, any revolutionary contrivances, or indeed anything but 
an intelligent application of existing resources and known principles. 
Our rage for fast trains, so far as long-distance travel is concerned, is 
largely a passion to end the extreme discomfort involved. It is in the 
daily journey, on the suburban train, the daily tax of time, that speed 
is in itself so eminently desirable, and it is just here that the conditions 
of railway travel most hopelessly fail. It must always be remembered 
that the railway train, as against the motor, has the advantage that its 
wholesale traction reduces the prime cost and constant waste of only one 
engine for a great number of coaches. This will not serve the first-class 
long-distance passenger, but it may the third. Against that economy 
one must balance the necessary delay of a relatively infrequent service, 
which latter item becomes relatively greater and greater in proportion to 
the former, the briefer the journey to be made. 

And it may be that many railways, which are neither capable of 
modification into suburban motor tracks, nor of development into 
luxurious through routes, will find, in spite of the loss of many elements 
of their old activity, that there is still a profit to be made from a certain 
section of the heavy goods traffic, and from cheap excursions. There are 


(1) So we begin to see the possibility of laying that phantom horse that haunts the 
railways to this day so disastrously. 
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forms of work for which railways seem to be particularly adapted, and 
which the diversion of a great portion of their passenger traffic would 
enable them to conduct even more efficiently. It is difficult to imagine, 
for example, how any sort of road-car organisation could beat the rail- 
ways at the business of distributing coal and timber and similar goods, 
which are taken in bulk directly from the pit or wharf to local centres of 
distribution. 

It must always be remembered that at the worst the defeat of such 
a great organisation as the railway system does not involve its disappear- 
ance until a long period has elapsed. It means at first no more than a 
period of modification and differentiation. Before extinction can happen 
a certain amount of wealth in railway property must absolutely disappear. 
Though under the stress of successful competition the capital value of the 
railways may conceivably fall, and continue to fall, towards the marine 
store prices, fares and freights pursue the sweated working expenses to 
the vanishing point, and the land occupied sink to the level of not very 
eligible building sites: yet the railways will, nevertheless, continue in 
operation until these downward limits are positively attained. 

An imagination prone to the picturesque insists at this stage upon a 
vision of the latter days of one of the less happily situated lines. Along 
a weedy embankment there pants and clangs a patched and tarnished 
engine, its paint blistered, its parts leprously dull. It is driven by an 
aged and sweated driver, and the burning garbage of its furnace distils 
a choking reek into the air. A huge train of urban dust trucks bangs 
and clatters behind it, en route to that sequestered dumping ground 
where rubbish is burnt to some industrial end. But that is a lapse into 
the merely just possible, and at most a local tragedy. Almost certainly 
the existing lines of railway will develop and differentiate, some in one 
direction and some in another, according to the nature of the pressure 
upon them. Almost all will probably be still in existence and in divers 
ways busy, spite of the swarming new highways I have ventured to 
foreshadow, a hundred years from now. 

In fact we have to contemplate, not so much a supersession of the 
railways as a modification and specialisation of them in various directions, 
and the enormous development beside them of competing and supple- 
mentary methods. And step by step with these developments will come 
a very considerable acceleration of the ferry traffic of the narrow seas 
through such improvements as the introduction of turbine engines. So 
far as the high road and the longer journeys go this is the extent of 
our prophecy. 

But in the discussion of all questions of land locomotion one must 
come at last to the knots of the network, to the central portions of the 
towns, the dense, vast towns of our time, with their high ground values 
and their narrow, already almost impossible, streets. I hope at a later 
stage to give some reason for anticipating that the centripetal pressure 
of the congested towns of our epoch may ultimately be very greatly 
relieved, but for the next few decades at least the usage of existing 
conditions will prevail, and of every town there is a certain nucleus of 
offices, hotels, and shops upon which the centrifugal forces I anticipate 
will certainly not operate. At present the streets of many larger towns, 
and especially of such old established towns as London, whose central 
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portions have the narrowest arteries, present a quite unprecedented state 
of congestion. When the Green of some future History of the English 
People comes to review our times, he will, from his standpoint of com- 
fort and convenience, find the present streets of London quite or even 
more incredibly unpleasant than are the filthy kennels, the mudholes 
and darkness of the streets of the seventeenth century to our enlightened 
minds. He will echo our question, ‘‘ Why did people stand it?” He 
will be struck first of all by the omnipresence of mud, filthy mud, 
churned up by hoofs and wheels under the inclement skies, and per- 
petually defiled and added to by innumerable horses. Imagine his 
description of a young lady crossing the road at the Marble Arch in 
London, on a wet November afternoon, “breathless, foul-footed, splashed 
by a passing hansom from head to foot, happy that she has reached 
the further pavement alive at the mere cost of her ruined clothes.” . . . 
‘‘ Just where the bicycle might have served its most useful purpose,” he 
will write, ‘‘in affording a healthy daily ride to the innumerable clerks 
and such-like sedentary toilers of the central region, it was rendered 
impossible by the danger of side-slip in this vast ferocious traffic.” 
And, indeed, to my mind at least, this last is the crowning absurdity of 
the present state of affairs, that the clerk and the shop hand, classes of 
people positively starved of exercise, should be obliged to spend yearly 
the price of a bicycle upon a season-ticket, because of the quite unen- 
durable inconvenience and danger of urban cycling. 

Now in what direction will things move in the matter? The first 
and most obvious thing to do, the thing that in many cases is being 
attempted and in a futile, insufficient way getting itself done, the thing 
that I do not for one moment regard as the final remedy, is the remedy 
of the architect and builder—profitable enough to them anyhow—to 
widen the streets and to cut ‘new arteries.” Now every new artery 
means a series of new whirlpools of traffic, such as the pensive Londoner 
may study for himself at the intersection of Shaftesbury Avenue with 
Oxford Street, and unless colossal—or inconveniently steep crossing- 
bridges are made—the wider the affluent arteries the more terrible the 
battle of the traffic. Imagine Regent’s Circus on the scale of the Place 
de la Concorde. And there is the value of the ground to consider; with 
every increment of width the value of the dwindling remainder in the 
meshes of the network of roads will arise, until to pave the widened 
streets with gold will be a mere trifling addition to the cost of their 
‘‘ improvement.” 

There is, however, quite another direction in which the congestion 
may find relief, and that is in the “regulation” of the traffic. This 
has already begun in London in an attack on the crawling cab and in 
the new bye-laws of the London County Council, whereby certain speci- 
fied forms of heavy traffic are prohibited the use of the streets between 
ten and seven. These things may be the first beginning of a process of 
restriction that may go far. Many people living at the present time, 
who have grown up amidst the exceptional and possibly very transient 
characteristics of this time, will be disposed to regard the traffic in the 
streets of our great cities as a part of the natural order of things, and 
as unavoidable as the throng upon the pavement. But indeed the 
presence of all the chief constituents of this vehicular torrent—the cabs 
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and hansoms, the vans, the omnibuses—everything, indeed, except the 
few private carriages—are as novel, as distinctively things of the nine- 
teenth century, as the railway train and the needle telegraph. The 
streets of the great towns of antiquity, the streets of the great towns of 
the East, the streets of all the medieval towns, were not intended for 
any sort of wheeled traffic at all—were designed primarily and chiefly 
for pedestrians. So it would be, I suppose, in anyone’s ideal city. 
Surely Town, in theory at least, is a place one walks about as one walks 
about a house and garden, dressed with a certain ceremonious elabo- 
ration, safe from mud and the hardship and defilement of foul 
weather, buying, meeting, dining, studying, carousing, seeing the play. 
It is the growth in size of the city that has necessitated the growth of 
this coarser traffic that has made ‘“‘Town” at last so utterly detestable. 

But if one reflects, it becomes clear that, save for the vans of goods, 
this moving tide of wheeled masses is still essentially a stream of urban 
pedestrians, pedestrians who, by reason of the distances they have to 
go, have had to jump on ’buses and take cabs—in a word, to bring in 
the high road to their aid. And the vehicular traffic of the street is 
essentially the high road traffic very roughly adapted to the new needs. 
The cab is a simple development of the carriage, the omnibus of the 
coach, and the supplementary traffic of the underground and electric 
railways is a by no means brilliantly imagined adaptation of the long 
route railway. These are all still new things, experimental to the 
highest degree, changing and bound to change much more, in the 
period of specialisation that is now beginning. 

Now, the first most probable development is a change in the o.anibus 
and the omnibus railway. <A point quite as important with these means 
of transit as actual speed of movement is frequency: time is wasted 
abundantly and most vexatiously at present in waiting and in accom- 
modating one’s arrangements to infrequent times of call and departure. 
The more frequent a local service, the more it comes to be relied upon. Another 
point—and one in which the omnibus has a great advantage over the 
railway—is that it should be possible to get on and off at any point, or 
at as many points on the route as possible. But this means a high 
proportion of stoppages, and this is destructive to speed. There is, 
however, one conceivable means of transit that is not simply frequent 
but continuous, that may be joined or left at any point without a stop- 
page, that could be adapted to many existing streets at the level or 
quite easily sunken in tunnels, or elevated above the street level,! and 
that means of transit is the moving platform, whose possibilities have 
been exhibited to all the world in a sort of mean caricature at the Paris 
Exhibition. Let us imagine the inner circle of the District Railway 
adapted to this conception. I will presume that the Parisian “ rolling 
platform ” is familiar to the reader. The District Railway tunnel is, 
I imagine, about twenty-four feet wide. If we suppose the space given 
to six platforms of three feet wide and one (the most rapid) of six feet, 
and if we suppose each platform to be going four miles an hour faster 
than its slower fellow (a velocity the Paris experiment has shown to be 





(1) To the level of such upper story pavements as Sir F. Bramwell has proposed for 
the new Holborn to Strand street. 
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perfectly comfortable and safe), we should have the upper platform 
running round the circle at a pace of twenty-eight miles an hour. If 
further we adopt an ingenious suggestion of Professor Perry’s and 
imagine the descent to the line made down a very slowly rotating stair- 
case at the centre of a big rotating wheel-shaped platform, against a 
portion of whose rim the slowest platform runs in a curve, one could 
very easily add a speed of six or eight miles an hour more, and to that 
the man in a hurry would be able to add his own four miles an hour by 
walking in the direction of motion. Ifthe reader is a traveller, and 
if he will imagine that black and sulphurous tunnel, swept and gar- 
nished, lit and sweet, with a train much faster than the existing 
underground trains perpetually ready to go off with him and never 
crowded—if he will further imagine this train a platform set with com- 
fortable seats and neat bookstalls and so forth, he will get an inkling 
in just one detail of what he perhaps misses by living now instead 
of thirty or forty years ahead. 

I have supposed the replacement to occur in the case of the London 
Inner Circle Railway, because there the necessary tunnel already exists 
to help the imagination of the English reader, but that the specific 
replacement will occur is rendered improbable by the fact that the circle 
is for much of its circumference entangled with other lines of communica- 
tion, the North Western Railway, for example. As a matter of fact, as 
the American reader at least will promptly see, the much more practicable 
thing is that upper footpath, with these moving platforms beside it, 
running out over the street after the manner of the viaduct of an elevated 
railroad. But in some cases at any rate the demonstrated cheapness 
and practicability of tunnels at a considerable depth will come into play. 

Will this diversion of the vast omnibus traffic of to-day into the air 
and underground, together with the segregation of van traffic to specific 
routes and times, be the only change in the streets of the new century ? 
It may be ashock, perhaps, to some minds, but I must confess I do not 
see what is to prevent the process of elimination that is beginning now 
with the heavy vans spreading until it covers all horse traffic, and with 
the disappearance of horse hoofs and the necessary filth of horses, the 
road surface may be made a very different thing from what it is at 
present, better drained and admirably adapted for the soft-tired hackney 
vehicles and the torrent of cyclists. Moreover, there will be little to 
prevent a widening of the existing side walks, and the protection of the 
passengers from rain and hot sun by awnings, or such arcades as dis- 
tinguish Turin, or Sir F. Bramwell’s upper footpaths on the model of the 
Chester rows. Moreover, there is no reason but the existing filth why 
the roadways should not have translucent ve/aria to pull over in bright 
sunshine and wet weather. It would probably need less labour to 
manipulate such contrivances than is required at present for the constant 
conflict with slush and dust. Now, of course, we tolerate the rain, 
because it facilitates a sort of cleaning process... . 

Enough of this present speculation. I have indicated now the general 
lines of the roads and streets and ways and underways of the Twentieth 
Century. But at present they stand vacant in our prophecy, not only 
awaiting the human interest—the characters and occupations, and 
clothing of the throng of our children and our children’s children that 
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flows along them, but also the decorations our children’s children’s taste 
will dictate, the advertisements their eyes will tolerate, the shops in which 
they will buy. To all that we shall finally come, and even in the next 
paper I hope it will be made more evident how conveniently these later 
and more intimate matters follow, instead of preceding, these present 
mechanical considerations. And of the beliefs and hopes, the thought 
and language, the further prospects of this multitude as yet unborn—of 
these things also we shall make at last certain hazardous guesses. But 
at first I would submit to those who may find the ‘“‘machinery in motion ” 
excessive in the paper, we must have the background and fittings—the 
scene before the play.' 


H. G. WELLs. 


(1) I have said nothing in this paper, devoted to locomotion, of the coming invention 
of flying. This is from no disbelief in its final practicability, nor from any disregard 
of the new influences it will bring to bear upon mankind. But I do not think it at all 
probable that aeronautics will ever come into play as a serious modification of trans- 
port and communication—the main question here under consideration, and the pre- 
liminary to our next topic, which will be the extraordinary redistribution and re- 
arrangement of population, which has been going on all over the world for the past 
century, and which is still in active progress. Man is not, for example, an albatross, 
but a land biped, with a considerable disposition towards being made sick and giddy 
by unusual motions, and however he soars he must come to earth to live. We must 
build our picture of the future from the ground upward; of flying—in its place. 


(To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE UNREASONABLENESS OF 
WOMAN. 
To the Editor of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


S1r,—In an article published in your last number, I observed a statement 
as to the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas concerning woman, which led 
me to address to the writer who made it, the following letter :-— 


‘DEAR MADAM, 

“Although I have not the pleasure of your acquaintance, I ven- 
ture to trouble you with a question arising from your interesting article in 
the current FORTNIGHTLY Review. You there quote St. Thomas Aquinas 
as declaring that woman is ‘scarcely a reasonable creature.’ I have some 
acquaintance with St. Thomas Aquinas, and am unable to call to mind 
that he has anywhere made this remarkable declaration. He is a some- 
what voluminous writer, and my inability may be due toa lapse of my 
memory or a /acuna in my knowledge. Shall I be trespassing too much 
upon your courtesy if I ask you to tell me where the statement cited by 
you is to be found ?” 


The reply of the accomplished lady to whom my letter was addressed, 
shows how she was misled into making the statement which I called in 
question. 


“ DEAR SIR, 

“In reply to your note I beg to say that the words I quoted as 
belonging to St. Thomas, were taken from Patmore’s article on ‘The 
Weaker Vessel’ in the Religio Poete volume, where he directly attributes 
them to the Saint. I make no pretensions to any personal knowledge of 
the writings of St. Thomas. Since receiving your letter I have been 
informed by a learned student of the Summa that he has no knowledge 
of any such phrase, and does not believe it to occur. It seems, therefore, 
probable that Patmore was misquoting a writer with whom he was con- 
sidered to be very familiar.” 


I will add an extract from the chapter on Woman’s Rights in my 
book, On_Shibboleths, which will show both what St. Thomas Aquinas does 
teach on woman’s rational endowment, and—as I venture to think—the 
accord of that teaching with the dictates of everyday experience and 
common-sense. 


“Woman is a person. And all persons, gua persons, are equal. But 
with this fundamental equality co-exist vast equalities, arising from the 
degrees of personality and the conditions in which it exists; conditions 
physical and psychical; conditions of history and of environment. 
Equality is not identity, and woman’s personality is diverse from man’s. 
The difference between her undulating outlines and his angular build, at 
once strikes the eye. The difference between the virile bass and the 
feminine treble, at once strikes the ear. On an average the male brain 
weighs five ounces more than the female. Man, whose respiration is 
abdominal or diaphragmatic, inhales a far greater quantity of oxygen than 
woman, who breathes by merely expanding her chest ; and on the amount 
of oxygen taken into the system, both muscular force and cerebral force 
largely depend. Of the difference between the reproductive organs of the 
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sexes, it ought not to be needful to speak. But it is needful. Strong- 
minded ladies refuse to read the most obvious lessons of their own corporal 
constitution. Miss Wollstonecraft writes, ‘The prevailing opinion that 
women were created for men seems to have, most likely, taken rise from 
Moses’s poetical story.’ Surely, if Moses’s poetical story had never been 
written, it would have been manifest to every one but the theory-blinded 
that— 


‘God made the woman for the man, 
And for the good and increase of the world.’ 


But the physical distinction of male and female goes beyond this. It is 
clearly written on the human embryo before the eighth week, when sexual 
differentiation is first visible. The psychical distinction is not less evident. 
Taking women in general, it may be truly said that in them sentiment 
predominates over sense, imagination over reason ; that in the logical and 
scientific faculties they are vastly inferior to men; that their emotions are 
stronger, while their will is weaker; that they are markedly deficient in 
the power of comprehending truth and justice under the pure form of 
principles and ideas, apart from persons and things. ‘ Their thinking,’ as 
Mr. Lecky has tersely put it, ‘is chiefly a mode of feeling.’ In these 
respects they are unequal to man, and in this inequality is the ground of 
their natural subjection to him. Yes, natural subjection, notwithstanding 
Mr. Mill ; as has been admirably pointed out by a much more considerable 
philosopher than he. ‘There are two kinds of subjection,’ writes St. 
Thomas Aquinas: ‘one servile, the other economic or civil (seconomica vel 
civilis), The latter is the kind of subjection whereby woman is naturally 
subject to man, because of the larger discourse of reason which man 
naturally possesses’ (quia naturaliter in homine magis abundat discretio 
rationis).—Swmma, 1, q. 92, a. 1, ad. 2.” 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. 8S. LILLy, 
Arnenmum Crus, Feb. 11, 1901. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
To the Editor of THE FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Sir,—In answer to my cry for more trade and industrial classes for women 
and girls, Mr. Organ retorts that the Technical Education Board gives 
£800 a year to Bedford College and is going to give £2,500 to the School 
of Economics. But, Sir, I am not concerned to train the middle-class 
young woman to write essays on India, and so add to the pocket money 
she spends on chiffon and china dogs. It is surely the duty first of a 
Technical board to give training to those whose grievous manual labour 
at present brings them in a mere subsistence wage. Anyway, that was 
my point. 
Your obedient servant, 
HONNOR Morten. 





** The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any manuscripts ; 
nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps or a stamped envelope 
be sent to cover the cost of postage. 
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